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As  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament 
approached,  JNIary  and  her  ministers  were  employed 
in  deliberating  concerning  the  course  which  it  was 
most  proper  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  exiled  nobles. 
Many  motives  prompted  her  to  set  no  bounds  to  the 
rigour  of  justice.  The  malecontents  had  laboured 
to  defeat  a  scheme,  wdiich  her  interest  conspired 
with  her  passions  in  rendering  dear  to  her;  they 
were  the  leaders  of  a  party  whose  friendship  she 
had  been  obliged  to  court,  while  she  held  their  prin- 
ciples in  abhorrence ;  and  they  were  firmly  attached 
to  a  rival,  whom  she  had  good  reason  both  to  fear 
and  to  hate. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  weighty  conside- 
rations might  be  urged.  The  noblemen  whose  fate 
was  in  suspense  were  among  the  most  powerful 
subjects  in  the  kingdom;  their  wealth  great,  their 
connexions  extensive,  and  their  adherents  numerous. 
They  were  now  at  her  mercy,  the  objects  of  compas- 
sion, and  suing  for  pardon  with  the  most  humble 
submission. 

In  those  circumstances,  an  act  of  clemency  would 
exalt  the   queen's  character,   and  appear  no  less 
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splendid  among,  Corei^nors,  than  acceptable  to  her 
own  subjects.'  Mary  herself,  though  hiii;l)ly  incensed, 
was  not  inexorable;  but  the  king's  rage  was  impla- 
cable and  unrelenting.  They  were  solicited  in  belialf" 
of  the  fugitives  from  various  ({uarters.  INIorton, 
Ruthven,  ^laitland,  and  all  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Congregation,  were  not  forgetful  of  their  an- 
cient union  with  iNJurray  and  his  fellow-sufferers; 
nor  neglectful  of  their  safety,  which  they  deemed  of 
great  importance  to  the  kingdom.  jNIelvil,  who  at 
that  time  possessed  the  queen's  confidence,  seconded 
their  solicitations.  And  Murray,  having  stooped  so 
low  as  to  court  Rizio,  that  favourite,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  securing  his  protection  against  the  king, 
whose  displeasure  he  had  lately  incurred,  seconded 
the  intercessions  of  his  other  friends  with  the  whole 
of  his  influence'.  The  interposition  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  who  had  lately  been  Elizabeth's  am- 
bassador in  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the  exiles,  was  of 
more  weight  than  all  these,  and  attended  with  more 
success.  Throgmorton,  out  of  enmity  to  Cecil,  had 
embarked  deeply  in  all  the  intrigues  which  were 
carried  on  at  the  English  court,  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  power  and  credit  of  that  minister.  He 
espoused,  for  this  reason,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  towards  whose  title  and  pretensions  the  other 
was  known  to  bear  little  favour ;  and  ventured,  in 
the  present  critical  juncture,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mary, 
containing  the  most  salutary  advices  with  regard  to 
her  conduct.  He  recommended  the  pardoning  of 
the  Earl  of  ]Murray  and  his  associates,  as  a  measure 
no  less  prudent  than  popular.  "  An  action  of  this 
nature,"  says  he,  "  the  pure  effect  of  Your  INIajesty's 
generosity,  will  spread  the  fame  of  your  lenity  and 
moderation,  and  engage  the  English  to  look  towards 
your  accession  to  the  throne,  not  only  without  pre- 
judice, but   with   desire.     By  the  same  means,  a 
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perfect  harmony  will  be  restored  among-  your  own 
subjects,  who,  if  any  rupture  should  happen  with 
England,  will  serve  you  w  ith  that  grateful  zeal  which 
your  clemency  cannot  fail  of  inspiring-." 

These  prudent  remonstrances  of  Throgmorton,  to 
which  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  known  attach- 
ment to  the  Queen  added  great  authority,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  spirit.  Her  courtiers  culti- 
vated this  happy  disposition,  and  prevailed  on  her, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  inflexible  temper,  to 
sacrifice  her  own  private  resentment  to  the  interces- 
sion of  her  subjects  and  the  wishes  of  her  friends^. 
With  this  view  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
called  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  February,  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  7th  of  April '^;  and  in  the  mean  time 
she  was  busy  in  considering  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  she  should  extend  her  favour  to  the  lords 
who  were  under  disgrace. 

Though  JMary  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mind 
naturally  prone  to  humanity  and  capable  of  forgiv- 
ing-, she  wanted  firmness,  how^ever,  to  resist  the 
influence  which  was  fatally  employed  to  disappoint 
the  effects  of  this  amiable  disposition.  About  this 
time,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  two 
envoys  arrived  from  the  French  King.  The  former 
was  intrusted  with  matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone; 
he  congratulated  the  Queen  on  her  marriage,  and 
invested  the  King  with  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  The  instructions  of  the  latter  related 
to  matters  of  more  importance,  and  produced  greater 
eflfects^. 

An  interview  between  Charles  IX.  and  his  sister 
the  Queen  of  Spain  had  been  often  proposed ;  and 
after  many  obstacles  arising  from  the  opposition  of 
political  interest,  was  at  last  appointed  at  Bayonne. 
Catharine  of  Medicis  accompanied  her  son ;    the 

2  Melv.  119.  -^  Ibid.  125. 

"  Good.  vol.  i.  224.  ^  Keith,  325,  Append.  16T. 
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Duke  of  Alva  attended  his  mistress.  Amidst  the 
scenes  of  public  pomp  and  pleasure,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  occu})ation  of  boUi  courts,  a  scheme 
was  formed,  and  measures  concerted,  for  extermi- 
natin<T[  the  Jhi^^onots  in  France,  tlie  Protestants  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  for  suppressing^  the  Refor- 
mation throughout  all  Europe''.  The  active  policy 
of  Pojje  Pius  IV.,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  contirmed  and  encouras^ed  disj)ositions  so 
suitable  to  the  si;enius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  so 
beneficial  to  their  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  league  which  the 
second  French  envoy  brought  to  Mary,  conjuring 
her  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  not  to  restore 
the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  in  her  kingdom  to 
power  and  favour,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Catholic 
Princes  were  combined  to  destroy  that  sect  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe^ 

Popery  is  a  species  of  false  religion,  remarkable 
for  the  strong  possession  it  takes  of  the  heart.  Con- 
trived by  men  of  deep  insight  in  the  human  charac- 
ter, and  improved  by  the  experience  and  observation 
of  many  successive  ages,  it  arrived  at  last  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  no  former  system  of  superstition 
had  ever  attained.  There  is  no  power  in  the  under- 
standing, and  no  passion  in  the  heart,  to  which  it 
does  not  present  objects  adapted  to  rouse  and  to 
interest  them.  Neither  the  love  of  pleasure  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France,  nor 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  which  occupied  the  court 
of  Spain,  had  secured  them  from  the  dominion  of 
bigotry.  Laymen  and  courtiers  were  agitated  with 
that  furious  and  unmerciful  zeal  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  peculiar  to  ecclesiastics;  and  Kings 
and  ministers  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  extirpate  the  Protestant  doctrine.     Mary 

«  Thuan.  lib.  37.  '  Mel  v.  126. 
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herself  was  deeply  tinctured  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  popery ;  a  passionate  attachment  to  that  supersti- 
tion is  visible  in  every  part  of  her  character,  and 
runs  through  all  the  scenes  of  her  life :  she  was  de- 
voted too  with  the  utmost  submission  to  the  Princes 
of  Lorrain,  her  uncles ;  and  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  infancy  to  listen  to  all  their  advices  with  a 
filial  respect.  The  prospect  of  restoring-  the  public 
exercise  of  her  own  religion,  the  pleasure  of  com- 
plying with  her  uncles,  and  the  hopes  of  gratifying 
the  French  monarch,  whom  the  present  situation  of 
her  affairs  in  England  made  it  necessary  to  court, 
counterbalanced  all  the  prudent  considerations  which 
had  formerly  weighed  with  her.  She  instantly  joined 
the  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Protestants,  and  altered  the  whole 
plan  of  her  conduct  with  regard  to  jNIurray  and  his 
adherents  ^ 

To  this  fatal  resolution  may  be  imjDuted  all  the 
subsequent  calamities  of  Mary's  life.  Ever  since 
her  return  into  Scotland,  fortune  may  be  said  to  have 
been  propitious  to  her  rather  than  adverse;  and  if 
her  prosperity  did  not  rise  to  any  great  height,  it 
had,  however,  suffered  no  considerable  interruption. 
A  thick  and  settled  cloud  of  advei'sity,  with  few 
gleams  of  hope,  and  none  of  real  enjoyment,  covers 
the  remainder  of  her  days. 

The  effects  of  the  new  system  which  Mary  had 
adopted  were  soon  visible.  The  time  of  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  was  shortened ;  and  by  a  new 
proclamation  the  12th  of  iNIarch  was  fixed  for  its 
meeting'^.  Mary  resolved,  without  any  further  de- 
lay, to  proceed  to  the  attainder  of  the  rebel  lords, 
and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  take  some  steps 
towards  the  reestablishment  of  the  Romish  religion 
in    Scotland'".      The   lords   of  the   Articles   were 

8  See  Append.  No.  XIV.  »  Keith,  32G. 

'"  It  is  not  on  the  aulhoritv  of  Knox  aioiie,  (hat  we  charge  the 
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chosen,  as  usual,  to  jjiepare  the  business  which  was 
to  come  before  tlie  ])urliument.  They  were  all  per- 
sons in  wlioni  the  Queen  could  confide,  and  bent  to 
promote  her  designs.  The  ruin  of  Murray  and  his 
party  seemed  now  inevital)le,  and  the  danger  of  the 
reformed  church  imminent,  when  an  event  unex- 
pectedly hap})ened  w  hicii  saved  both.  If  we  rei^ard 
either  the  barbarity  of  that  a^e,  when  such  acts  of 
violence  were  common,  or  the  mean  condition  of 
the  unhajjpy  person  who  suffered,  the  event  is  little 
remarkable  :  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended,  or  ujjon  the  consequences 
whicli  followed  it,  it  appears  extremely  memorable ; 
and  the  rise  and  projj;ress  of  it  deserve  to  be  traced 
with  ij^reat  care. 

Darnly's  external  accomplishments  had  excited 
that  sudden  and  violent  passion  which  raised  him 
to  the  throne.  But  the  qualities  ol"  his  mind  cor- 
responded ill  with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Of 
a  weak  understanding,  and  without  experience;  con- 
ceited, at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
ascribing  his  extraordinary  success  entirely  to  his 

Queen  with  tlie  design  of  reestablishing  llie  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, or  at  least  of  exempting  the  professors  of  it  from  the  rigour 
of  those  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected.  He  indeed 
asserts  that  the  altars,  which  would  have  been  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  were  already  provided,  394.  1.  Mary  her- 
self, in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasi^ow,  her  ambassador  in 
France,  acknowledges,  "  that  in  that  Parliament  she  intended  to 
have  done  some  good,  with  respect  to  restoring  the  old  religion." 
Keith,  331.  2.  The  Spiritual  Lords,  i.e.  the  Popish  Ecclesias- 
tics, had,  by  her  authority,  re>umed  their  ancient  place  iu  that 
assembly.  Ibid.  3.  She  had  joined  the  confederacy  at  Bayonne, 
Keith,  Append.  107.  4.  She  allowed  mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid.;  and  declared  that  she  would 
have  mass  fiee  for  all  men  that  would  hear  it.  Good,  vol.i.  274. 
5.  Blackwood,  who  was  furnished  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
with  materials  for  writing  his  Martyrede  Marie,  ailirms,  that  the 
Queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in  this  Parliament,  if  not  the 
reestablishmenl  of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  least  something  for 
the  ease  of  Catholics.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  201. 
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distinguished  merit ;  all  the  Queen's  favour  made  no 
impression  on  such  a  temper.  All  her  gentleness 
could  not  bridle  his  imperious  and  ungovernable 
spirit.  All  her  attention  to  place  about  him  persons 
capable  of  directing  his  conduct,  could  not  preserve 
him  from  rash  and  imprudent  actions  ^^  Fond  of 
all  the  amusements,  and  even  prone  to  all  the  vices 
of  youth,  he  became  by  degrees  careless  of  her  per- 
son, and  a  stranger  to  her  company.  To  a  woman, 
and  a  Queen,  such  behaviour  was  intolerable.  The 
lower  she  had  stooped  in  order  to  raise  him,  his 
behaviour  appeared  the  more  ungenerous  and  cri- 
minal :  and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  her  first 
affection  was  the  violence  with  which  her  disap- 
pointed passion  now  operated.  A  few  months  after 
the  marriage  their  domestic  c|uarrels  began  to  be 
observed.  The  extravagance  of  Darnly's  ambition 
gave  rise  to  these.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  government,  or  with 
the  title  of  King,  which  INlary,  by  an  unprecedented 
stretch  of  power,  had  conferred  on  him,  he  demanded 
the  Crown  Matrimonial  with  most  insolent  importu- 
nity^^. Though  Mary  alleged  that  this  gift  was 
beyond  her  power,  and  that  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment must  be  interposed  to  bestow  it,  he  wanted 
either  understanding  to  comprehend  or  temper  to 
admit  so  just  a  defence;  and  often  renewed  and 
urged  his  request. 

Rizio,  whom  the  King  had  at  first  taken  into  great 
confidence,  did  not  humour  him  in  these  follies. 
By  this  he  incurred  Henry's  displeasure;  and  as  it 
was  impossible  for  IMary  to  behave  towards  her  hus- 

•»  Good.  vol.  i.222. 

'^  Keith,  329.  Id.  Ap.lG5,  166.  Knox,  404.  The  eagerness 
of  the  King  to  obtain  the  Crown  Matrimonial  is  not  surprising, 
when  tlie  extent  of  the  powers  which  that  title  conveyed,  as 
explained  in  the  text  and  note;  vol.  i.  p.  136,  is  taken  into  cou- 
sideralion. 
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band  with  ll)e  same  affection  which  distinf^uished 
the  first  and  happy  days  of  their  union,  he  imputed 
this  coldness,  not  to  his  own  behaviour,  which  liad 
so  well  merited  it,  but  to  the  insinuations  of  llizio. 
Mary's  own  conduct  confirmed  and  strengthened 
these  suspicions.  She  treated  this  stranger  with 
a  familiarity,  and  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her 
confidence,  to  which  neither  his  first  condition  nor 
the  office  she  had  lately  bestowed  on  him  gave  him 
any  title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her  presence, 
intermeddled  in  every  business,  and,  together  with 
a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of  all  her  pri- 
vate amusements.  The  haughty  S})irit  of  Darnly 
could  not  bear  the  intrusion  of  such  an  upstart ; 
and  impatient  of  any  delay,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  scruple,  he  instantly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  violence. 

At  the  same  time  another  design,  which  took  its 
rise  from  very  diffeient  motives,  was  carrying  on 
against  the  life  of  Rizio.  INIorton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay, 
and  Maitland  were  the  contrivers  of  it.  In  all 
former  commotions  they  had  been  stricdy  united 
with  JNIurray,  though  in  the  late  insurrection  they 
had  deserted  him  for  various  reasons.  Morton  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  Angus;  and,  during 
the  minority  of  the  present  Earl,  acted  as  chief  of 
the  name  of  Douglas.  Ruthven  was  married  to 
the  King's  aunt.  Lindsay's  wife  was  of  the  same 
blood.  All  these  had  warmly  concurred  with  the 
Queen  in  promoting  a  marriage  which  did  so  much 
honour  to  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  naturally 
expected  that,  under  a  King  of  their  own  blood,  the 
chief  management  of  aflTairs  would  be  committed  to 
them.  INlaitland,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  foresaw 
that  Murray's  opposition  to  the  match  would  prove 
dangerous  and  ineffectual;  but  whoever  ruled  at 
court,  he  hoped,  by  his  dexterity  and  talents,  to 
render  himself  necessary  and  of  importance.     They 
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were  all  equally  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
The  King's  headstronj^-  temper  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  advice.  The  Queen  could  not  help 
distrusting  men  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  jNIurray,  and  gave  herself  up 
entirely  to  such  counsellors  as  complied  with  all  her 
inclinations.  The  return  of  that  nobleman  and  his 
followers  was  therefore  the  only  event  which  would 
restore  JMorton,  JNIaitland,  and  their  associates  to 
their  former  ascendant  over  the  Queen's  councils. 
For  this  reason,  nothing  could  be  more  mortifying 
to  them  than  the  resolution  which  Mary  had  taken 
to  treat  the  exiles  with  rigour.  This  they  imputed 
to  Rizio,  who,  after  he  had  engaged  to  aid  Murray 
with  all  his  interest,  was  now  the  most  active  instru- 
ment in  promoting  the  measures  which  were  con- 
certed for  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman.  This  officious 
zeal  completed  the  disgust  which  they  had  conceived 
against  him,  and  inspired  them  with  thoughts  of 
vengeance  in  no  wise  suitable  to  justice,  to  humanity, 
or  to  their  own  dignity. 

While  they  were  ruminating  upon  their  scheme, 
the  King  communicated  his  resolution  to  be  avenged 
of  Rizio  to  Lord  Ruthven,  and  implored  his  assist- 
ance and  that  of  his  friends  towards  the  execution 
of  this  design.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable 
to  them  than  this  overture.  They  saw  at  once  all 
the  advantages  they  would  reap  by  the  concurrence 
of  such  an  associate.  Their  own  private  revenge 
upon  Rizio  would  pass,  they  hoped,  for  an  act  of 
obedience  to  the  King ;  and  they  did  not  despair  of 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  their  banished  friends, 
and  security  for  the  Protestant  religion,  as  the  price 
of  their  compliance  with  his  will. 

But  as  Henry  was  no  less  fickle  than  rash,  they 
hesitated  for  some  time,  and  determined  to  advance 
no  further,  without  taking  every  possible  precaution 
for  their  own  safety.     They  did  not,  in  the  mean 
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time,  suffer  the  Kinsr^s  resentment  to  abate.  ^Morton, 
who  was  inferior  to  no  man  of  that  intriguine;-  age 
in  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  address,  took  the 
young  Prince  under  his  management.  He  wrought 
upon  his  ruling  passion,  ambition  to  obtain  the 
Matrimonial  Crown.  He  represented  Rizio's  credit 
with  the  Queen  to  be  the  chief  and  only  obstacle 
to  his  success  in  that  demand.  This  minion  alone, 
he  said,  possessed  her  confidence ;  and  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  him,  her  subjects,  her  nobility,  and  even 
her  husband,  were  excluded  from  any  participation 
of  her  secret  councils.  Under  the  appearance  of  a 
confidence  merely  political,  he  insinuated,  and  the 
King  perhaps  believed,  that  a  familiarity  of  a  c^uite 
different  and  very  criminal  nature  might  be  con- 
cealed ••\  Such  various  and  complicated  passions 
raged  in  the  King's  bosom  with  the  utmost  fury. 
He  became  more  impatient  than  ever  of  any  delay, 
and  even  threatened  to  strike  the  intended  blow 
with  his  own  hand.  At  last,  preliminaries  were 
settled  on  both  sides,  and  articles  for  their  mutual 
security  agreed  upon.  The  King  engaged  to  pre- 
vent the  attainder  of  the  banished  Lords,  to  consent 
to  their  return  into  Scotland,  to  obtain  for  them  an 
ample  remission  of  all  their  crimes,  and  to  support, 

"  Of  all  our  historians,  Buchanan  alone  avowedly  accuses 
Mary  of  a  criminal  love  for  Rizio,  340.  344.  Knox  slightly  insi- 
nuates that  such  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  391.  Melvil,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  Queen,  intimates  tliat  he  was  afraid  her 
familiarity  with  Rizio  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  110. 
The  King  himself  seems,  both  by  Melvii's  account,  and  by  his 
expostulation  with  the  Queen,  which  Ruthven  mentions,  to  have 
given  credit  to  these  suspicions.  Melv.  127.  Keith,  Append.  123, 
124.  That  the  King's  suspicions  were  strong  is  likewise  evident 
from  the  paper  published,  Append.  No.  X^'.  But  in  opposition  to 
these  suspicions,  and  they  are  nothing  more,  we  may  observe  that 
Raulet,  the  Queen's  French  secretary,  was  dismissed  from  her 
service,  and  Ri/,io  advanced  to  that  oflice,  in  December,  lo64. 
Keith,  268.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  preferment,  that  he 
acquired  his  great  credit  with  tlie  Queen.     Melv.  107.     Darnly 
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to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  religion  which  was 
now  estabhshed  in  the  kingdom.  On  their  parts, 
they  undertook  to  procure  the  Crown  Matrimonial 
for  Henry,  to  secure  his  right  of  succession  if  the 
Queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  and  to 
defend  that  right  to  the  uttermost  against  whatever 
person  should  presume  to  dispute  it ;  and  if  either 
Rizio  or  any  other  person  should  happen  to  be  killed 
in  prosecuting  the  design,  the  King  promised  to 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  protect  those  who  were  embarked  in 
it'^ 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  concert  the  plan  of 
operation,  to  choose  the  actors,  and  to  assign  them 
their  parts  in  perpetrating  this  detestable  crime. 
Every  circumstance  here  paints  and  characterizes 
the  manners  and  men  of  that  age,  and  fills  us  with 
horror  at  both.  The  place  chosen  for  committing 
such  a  deed  was  the  Queen's  bed-chamber.  Though 
Mary  was  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  though  Rizio  might  have  been  seized  elsewhere 
without  any  difficulty,  the  King  pitched  upon  this 
place,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
reproaching  Rizio  with  his  crimes  before  the  Queen^s 
face.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 

arrived  in  Scotland  about  two  months  after.  Keith,  269.  The 
Queen  immediately  conceived  for  him  a  passion,  which  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  genuine  and  violent  love.  Rizio  aided  this  pas- 
sion, and  promoted  the  marriage  with  all  his  interest.  Mel  v.  111. 
During  some  months  after  the  marriage,  the  Queen's  fondness 
for  Darnlj  continued.  She  soon  proved  with  child.  From  this 
enumeration  of  circumstances,  it  appears  almost  impossible  that 
the  Queen,  unless  we  suppose  her  to  have  been  a  woman  utterly 
abandoned,  could  carry  on  any  criminal  intrigue  with  Rizio.  But 
the  silence  of  Randolph,  the  English  resident,  a  man  abundantly 
ready  to  mention  and  to  aggravate  Mary's  faults,  and  who  does  not 
once  insinuate  that  her  confidence  in  Rizio  concealed  any  thing 
criminal,  is  in  itself  a  sufficieut  vindication  of  her  innocence. 
'^  Good,  vol.i.  2GG. 
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of  the  kiiirrdoni,  undertook  to  dinxt  an  enterprise, 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which  he 
was  bound  to  be  the  t^uardian.  The  liord  Ruthven, 
who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  months 
by  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  and  who  was  still  so 
feeble  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  or  bear  the  weight 
of  his  own  armour,  was  intrusted  with  the  executive 
part;  and  while  he  himself  needed  to  be  supported 
by  tw  0  men,  he  came  abroad  to  commit  a  murder  in 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Morton  entered  the  court 
of  the  palace  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  men;  and 
without  noise,  or  meeting  with  any  resistance,  seized 
all  the  gates.  While  the  Queen  was  at  supper  with 
the  Countess  of  Argyll,  Rizio,  and  a  few  other  per- 
sons, the  King  suddenly  entered  the  apartment  by 
a  private  passage.  At  his  back  was  Ruthven,  clad 
in  complete  armour,  and  with  that  ghastly  and 
horrid  look  which  long  sickness  had  given  him. 
Three  or  four  of  his  most  trusty  accomplices  followed 
him.  Such  an  unusual  appearance  alarmed  those 
who  were  present.  Rizio  instantly  apprehended  that 
he  was  the  victim  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed  ; 
and  in  the  utmost  consternation  retired  behind  the 
Queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hoping  that  the 
reverence  due  to  her  person  might  prove  some 
protection  to  him.  The  conspirators  had  proceeded 
too  far  to  be  restrained  by  any  consideration  of 
that  kind.  Numbers  of  armed  men  rushed  into 
the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and  with 
a  furious  mien  and  voice  commanded  Rizio  to  leave 
a  place  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  which  he 
had  occupied  too  long.  JNIary  employed  tears,  and 
entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to  save  her  favourite. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these,  he  was  torn  from 
her  by  violence,  and  before  he  could  be  dragged 
through  the  next  apartment,  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
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put  an  end  to  liis  life,  piercing  his  body  with  fifty- 
six  wounds'^. 

Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  confidents  of 
the  Queen,  who  had  apartments  in  the  palace,  were 
alarmed  at  the  uproar,  and  filled  with  the  utmost 
terror  on  their  own  account;  but  either  no  violence 
was  intended  against  them,  or  the  conspirators  durst 
not  shed  the  noblest  blood  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  illegal  manner  with  which  they  had  ventured 
to  take  the  life  of  a  stranger.  Some  of  them  were 
dismissed,  and  others  made  their  escape. 

The  conspirators,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  and  guarded  the  Queen  with  the 
utmost  care.  A  proclamation  was  published  by 
the  King,  prohibiting  the  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
day  appointed ;  and  measures  w  ere  taken  by  him 
for  preventing  any  tumult  in  the  city'^.  Murray, 
Rothes,  and  their  followers,  being  informed  of  every 
step  taken  against  Rizio,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next 
evening.  Murray  was  graciously  received  both  by 
the  King  and  Queen :  by  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them  ;  by  the  latter,  because  she  hoped  to  prevail  on 
him,  by  gentle  treatment,  not  to  take  part  with  the 
murderers  of  Rizio.  Their  power  she  still  felt  and 
dreaded ;  and  the  insult  which  they  had  oflfered  to 
her  authority,  and  even  to  her  person,  so  far  exceeded 
any  crime  she  could  impute  to  Murray  that,  in  hopes 
of  wreaking  her  vengeance  on  them,  she  became 
extremely  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  The 
obligations,  however,  which  Murray  lay  under  to 
men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  on  his  account, 
engaged  him  to  labour  for  their  safety.  The  Queen, 
who  scarce  had  the  liberty  of  choice  left,  was  per- 
suaded to  admit  Morton  and  Ruthven  into  her 
presence,  and  to  grant  them  the  promise  of  pardon 

'^  See  Appendix,  No.  XV.  i"  Keilli,  Appendix,  126. 

VOL.  U.  C 
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in  whatever  terms  they  should  deem  necessary  for 
their  own  security. 

The  Kin^-,  meanwhile,  stood  astonished  at  the 
boldness  and  success  of  his  own  enterprise,  and 
uncertain  what  course  to  hold.  The  Queen  observed 
his  irresolution,  and  availed  herself  of  it.  She 
employed  all  her  art  to  disengage  him  from  his 
new  associates.  His  consciousness  of  the  insult 
which  he  had  offered  to  so  illustrious  a  benefactress 
inspired  him  with  uncommon  facility  and  complai- 
sance. In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  he  received  to 
distrust  the  Queen's  artifices,  she  prevailed  on  him 
[ISIarch  11],  to  dismiss  the  guards  which  the  con- 
spirators had  placed  on  her  person  ;  and  that  same 
night  he  made  his  escape  along  with  her,  attended 
by  three  persons  only,  and  retired  to  Dunbar.  The 
scheme  of  their  flight  had  been  communicated  to 
Huntly  and  Bothwell,  and  they  were  quickly  joined 
by  them  and  several  other  of  the  nobles.  Bothwell's 
estate  lay  in  that  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  his 
followers  crowded  to  their  chief  in  such  numbers 
as  soon  enabled  the  Queen  to  set  the  power  of  the 
conspirators  at  defiance. 

This  sudden  flight  filled  them  with  inexpressible 
consternation.  They  had  obtained  a  promise  of 
pardon ;  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  Queen's 
conduct,  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this 
promise  than  to  amuse  them  and  to  gain  time. 
They  ventured,  however,  to  demand  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  it ;  but  their  messenger  was  detained 
a  prisoner,  and  the  Queen,  advancing  tow  ards  Edin- 
burgh at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  talked 
in  the  highest  strain  of  resentment  and  revenge. 
She  had  the  address,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate 
Murray  and  his  associates  from  the  conspirators 
against  Rizio.  Sensible  that  the  union  of  these 
parties  would  form  a  confederacy  which  might 
prove  formidable  to  the  crown,  slie  expressed  great 
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willingness  to  receive  the  former  into  favour;  to- 
wards the  latter  she  declared  herself  inexorable. 
Murray  and  his  followers  were  no  less  willing-  to 
accept  a  pardon  on  her  terms.  The  conspirators 
against  Rizio,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  fled  precipitately  to  Newcastle 
[March  10],  having  thus  changed  situations  with 
Murray  and  his  party,  who  left  that  place  a  few 
days  before. 

No  man  so  remarkable  for  wisdom,  and  even  for 
cunning,  as  the  Earl  of  Morton,  ever  engaged  in 
a  more  unfortunate  enterprise.  Deserted  basely  by 
the  King,  who  now  denied  his  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy  by  public  proclamations,  and  abandoned 
ungenerously  by  Murray  and  his  party'',  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  country,  to  resign 
the  highest  office,  and  to  part  with  one  of  the  most 
opulent  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to  pro- 
ceed against  those  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Rizio 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  But,  in  praise  of  her 
clemency,  it  must  be  observed,  that  only  two  persons, 
and  these  of  no  considerable  rank,  suffered  for  this 
crime  '^. 

In  this  conspiracy  there  is  one  circumstance  which, 
though  somewhat  detached,  deserves  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  confederacy  between  the  King  and 
the  conspirators,  the  real  intention  of  which  was 
assassination,  the  preserving  of  the  reformed  church 
is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles; 
and  the  same  men,  who  were  preparing  to  violate 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  morality,  affected  the 
highest  regard  for  religion.  History  relates  these 
extravagances  of  the  human  mind,  without  pre- 
tending to  justify,  or  even  to  account  for  them ; 
and,  regulating  her  own  opinions  by  the  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  points 
'7  Melv.  130.  »8  Keith,  Appendix,  130.  331. 
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out  such  inconsistencies  as  features  of  the  age  whicli 
slie  describes,  and  records  them  lor  the  instruction 
of  ages  to  come. 

As  this  is  tlie  second  instance  of  deliberate 
assassination  which  has  occurred,  and  as  we  shall 
hereafter  meet  with  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  crime,  tlie  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  practice 
so  shocking  to  humanity  deserve  our  particular 
attention.  Resentment  is,  for  obvious  and  wise 
reasons,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the  human 
mind.  The  natural  demand  of  this  passion  is,  that 
the  person  who  feels  the  injury  should  himself  inflict 
the  vengeance  due  on  that  account.  The  permitting 
this,  however,  would  have  been  destructive  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  punishment  would  have  known  no  bounds, 
either  in  severity  or  in  duration.  For  this  reason,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  social  stale,  the  sword  was 
taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  committed  to  the 
magistrate.  But  at  first,  while  laws  aimed  at  re- 
straining, they  really  strengthened  the  principle  of 
revenge.  The  earliest  and  most  simple  punishment 
for  crimes  was  retaliation ;  the  oft'ender  forfeited 
limb  for  limb,  and  life  for  life.  The  payment  of  a 
compensation  to  the  person  injured  succeeded  to 
the  rigour  of  the  former  institution.  In  both  these 
the  gratification  of  private  revenge  was  the  object  of 
law;  and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue,  to  exact,  or  to 
remit  the  punishment.  While  laws  allowed  such 
full  scope  to  the  revenge  of  one  party,  the  interests 
of  the  other  were  not  neglected.  If  the  evidence  of 
his  guilt  did  not  amount  to  a  full  proof,  or  if  he 
reckoned  himself  to  be  unjustly  accused,  the  person 
to  whom  a  crime  was  imputed  had  a  right  to  challenge 
his  adversary  to  single  combat,  and,  on  obtaining 
the  victory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  almost 
every  considerable  cause,  wliether  civil  or  criminal, 
arms   were  aj)j)ealcd  to,  in   defence,  either  of  the 
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innocence  or  the  property  of  the  parties.  Justice 
had  seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance ;  the  sword 
alone  decided  every  contest.  The  passion  of  revenge 
was  nourished  by  all  these  means,  and  grew,  by 
daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly  strong.  Mankind 
became  habituated  to  blood,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  of  peace ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  other 
causes,  contracted  an  amazing  ferocity  of  temper 
and  of  manners.  This  ferocity,  however,  made  it 
necessary  to  discourage  the  trial  by  combat ;  to 
abolish  the  payment  of  compensations  in  criminal 
cases;  and  to  think  of  some  milder  method  of 
terminating  disputes  concerning  civil  rights.  The 
punishments  for  crimes  became  more  severe,  and 
the  regulations  concerning  property  more  fixed; 
but  the  Princes,  whose  province  it  was  to  inflict 
the  one  and  to  enforce  the  other,  possessed  little 
power.  Great  offenders  despised  their  authority; 
smaller  ones  sheltered  themselves  under  the  juris- 
diction of  those  from  whose  protection  they  expected 
impunity.  The  administration  of  justice  was  ex- 
tremely feeble  and  dilatory.  An  attempt  to  punish 
the  crimes  of  a  chieftain,  or  even  of  his  vassals, 
often  excited  rebellions  and  civil  wars.  To  nobles, 
haughty  and  independent,  among  w  hom  the  causes 
of  discord  were  many  and  unavoidable,  who  were 
quick  in  discerning  an  injury,  and  impatient  to 
revenge  it ;  who  deemed  it  infamous  to  submit  to  an 
enemy,  and  cowardly  to  forgive  him ;  who  considered 
the  right  of  punishing  those  who  had  injured  them  as 
a  privilege  of  their  order  and  a  mark  of  indepen- 
dence ;  such  slow  proceedings  were  extremely  unsa- 
tisfactory. The  blood  of  their  adversary  was,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  thing  which  could  wash 
away  an  affront:  wdiere  that  was  not  shed,  their 
revenge  was  disappointed,  and  their  courage  became 
suspected,  and  a  stain  was  left  on  their  honour. 
That  vengeance,  which  the  impotent  hand  of  the 

c2 
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ma«^istrate  could  not  indict,  their  own  could  easily 
execute.  Under  j^overnnienls  so  feeble,  men  as- 
sumed, as  in  a  stale  of"  nature,  the  riij^ht  of  judj^ing' 
and  redressing-  their  own  vvronLjs;  and  thus  assassi- 
nation, a  crime  of  all  others  the  most  destructive 
to  society,  came  not  only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be 
reckoned  honourable. 

The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  abounds  with  detestable  instances 
of  this  crime.  It  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  French 
and  Scots,  between  whom  there  w  as  a  close  inter- 
course at  that  time,  and  a  surprising  resemblance  in 
their  national  characters.  In  1407,  the  only  brother 
of  the  King  of  France  was  murdered  publicly  in  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  and  so  far  was  this  horrible  action 
from  meeting  with  proper  punishment,  that  an 
eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to  plead  in  defence 
of  it  before  the  peers  of  France,  and  avowedly  to 
maintain  the  lawfulness  of  assassination.  In  1417, 
it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  authority  of  the 
famous  Gerson,  to  prevail  on  the  council  of  Con- 
stance to  condemn  this  proposition,  "That  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more 
meritorious  in  a  knight  than  in  a  squire,  and  more 
meritorious  in  a  king  than  in  a  knight'^"  The 
number  of  eminent  persons  who  were  murdered  in 
France  and  tScotland,  on  account  either  of  private, 
or  political,  or  religious  quarrels,  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  almost  incredible.  Even 
alter  those  causes,  which  first  gave  rise  to  this  bar- 
barous practice,  were  removed ;  after  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates,  and  the  authority  of  laws,  were  better 
established,  and  become  more  universal;  after  the 
j)rogress  of  learning  and  philosophy  had  polished 
the  manners  and  humanized  the  minds  of  men,  this 
crime  continued  in  some  degree.  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  it  dis- 
"^  L'Eulaiit,  Hist.  Cone,  de  Const. 
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appeared  in  France.  The  additional  vigour,  which 
the  Royal  authority  acquired  by  the  accession  of 
James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  seems  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  it  in  Scotland. 

The  influence,  however,  of  any  national  custom, 
both  on  the  understanding  and  on  the  heart,  and  how 
far  it  may  go  towards  perverting  or  extinguishing 
moral  principles  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  re- 
markable. The  authors  of  those  ages  have  perfectly 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  their  cotemporaries  with 
regard  to  assassination ;  and  they  who  had  leisure  to 
reflect  and  to  judge  appear  to  be  no  more  shocked  at 
this  crime  than  the  persons  who  committed  it  during 
the  heat  and  impetuosity  of  passion.  Buchanan 
describes  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
Rizio,  without  expressing  those  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  a  man,  or  that  indignation  which  became 
an  historian-*^.  Knox,  whose  mind  was  fiercer  and 
more  unpolished,  relates  the  death  of  Beatoun  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  not  only  without  censure,  but 
with  the  utmost  exultation ^^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  mentions  the  assassination  of 
the  Earl  of  Murray  with  some  degree  of  applause^^ 
Blackwood  dwells  upon  it  with  the  most  indecent 
triumph,  and  ascribes  it  directly  to  the  hand  of 
God^^  Lord  Ruthven,  the  principal  actor  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Rizio,  wrote  an  account  of  it 
some  short  time  before  his  own  death,  and  in  all  his 
long  narrative  there  is  not  one  expression  of  regret, 
or  one  symptom  of  compunction,  for  a  crime  no  less 
dishonourable  than  barbarous-^.  Morton,  equally 
guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments concerning  it ;  and  in  his  last  moments,  neither 
he  himself  nor  the  ministers  who  attended  him  seem 

'0  Buchan.  295.  345.  21  Knox,  334. 

22  Anders.  3.  84.  23  j^j^b,  ii.  263. 

2*  Keiib,  Appeud.  119. 
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to  have  considered  it  as  an  action  which  called  for 
repentance;  even  then  he  talks  of  JhiriiPs  slaiif/htcr 
as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  an  innocent  or  commend- 
able deed'-^  The  vices  of  another  a<(e  astonish  and 
shock  us  ;  the  vices  of  our  own  become  familiar,  and 
excite  little  horror^^.  I  return  from  this  digression 
lo  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  charm  which  had  at  first  attached  the  Queen 
to  Darnly,  and  held  them  for  some  time  in  a  happy 
union,  was  now^  entirely  dissolved ;  and  love  no 
longer  coverinp^  his  follies  and  vices  with  its  friendly 
veil,  they  appeared  to  INIary  in  their  full  dimension 
and  deformity-'^.  Though  Henry  published  a  pro- 
clamation disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  Rizio,  the  Queen  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  not  only  accessary  to  the  contrivance, 
but  to  the  commission  of  that  odious  crime^^.  That 
very  power  which,  with  liberal  and  unsuspicious  fond- 
ness, she  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  had  employed 
to  insult  her  authority,  to  limit  her  prerogative,  and 
to  endanger  her  person.  Such  an  outrage  it  was 
impossible  any  woman  could  bear  or  forgive.  Cold 
civilities,  secret  distrust,  frequent  quarrels,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  former  transports  of  affection  and 

-^  Crawf.  Mem.  Append. 

^  Id  the  first  accounts  of  Rizio's  murder  sent  to  England,  there 
seem  to  have  been  mingled  (as  is  asual  in  relating  extraordinary 
events)  son)e  circumstances  which  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
false  :  among  others,  that  a  friar  named  Black  had  been  slain  at 
the  same  time  with  Rizio.  Packhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
communicating  this  intelligence  to  his  correspondent  Bullinger, 
an  eminent  reformed  divine  of  Zurich,  expresses  no  condemnation 
of  the  murder  of  Rizio,  and  exults  over  the  supposed  death  of 
the  friar  in  terms  which,  in  our  times,  will  api)ear  as  shocking  as 
thej  are  puerile.  "  Fraterculus  (juidara,  nomine  Black,  papista- 
rum  antesignanus,  eodem  tempore  in  aula  occidilur  :  Sic  niger 
hie  nebulo,  nigra  quoque  morte  peremptus,  invitus  nigrum  subito 
descendit  in  Orcnm.''     Burn.  Hist,  of  Reform,  iii.  App.  360. 

^'  See  Appendix,  No.  XM.  ■^^  Keith,  350. 
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confidence.  The  Queen's  favours  were  no  longer 
conveyed  through  his  hands.  The  crowd  of  expec- 
tants ceased  to  court  his  patronage,  which  they  found 
to  avail  so  little.  Among  the  nobles,  some  dreaded 
his  furious  temper,  others  complained  of  his  perfidi- 
ousness ;  and  all  of  them  despised  the  weakness  of 
his  understanding  and  the  inconstancy  of  his  heart. 
The  people  themselves  observed  some  parts  of  his 
conduct  which  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a  King. 
Addicted  to  drunkenness,  beyond  what  the  manners 
of  that  age  could  bear,  and  indulging  irregular  pas- 
sions, which  even  the  licentiousness  of  youth  could 
not  excuse,  he,  by  his  indecent  behaviour,  provoked 
the  Queen  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  passions  which 
it  occasioned  often  forced  tears  from  her  eyes,  both 
in  public  and  private ■^^.  Her  aversion  for  him  in- 
creased every  day,  and  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
He  was  often  absent  from  court,  appeared  there  with 
little  splendour,  and  was  trusted  with  no  power. 
Avoided  equally  by  those  who  endeavoured  to  please 
the  Queen,  who  favoured  Morton  and  his  associates, 
or  who  adhered  to  the  house  of  Hamilton,  he  was 
left  almost  alone  in  a  neglected  and  unpitied  soli- 
tude ^o. 

About  this  time  a  new  favourite  grew  into  great 
credit  with  the  Queen,  and  soon  gained  an  ascendant 
over  her  heart,  which  encouraged  his  enterprising 
genius  to  fo;-m  designs  that  proved  fatal  to  himself, 
and  the  occasion  of  all  INIary's  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes. This  was  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Both  well, 
the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  by  his  extensive 
possessions  and  numerous  vassals,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  that 
turbulent  age,  when  so  many  vast  projects  were  laid 
open  to  an  aspiring  mind,  and  invited  it  to  action, 
no  man's  ambition  was  more  daring  than  BothwelPs, 
or  had  recourse  to  bolder  or  more  singular  expe- 
^  Keith,  329.  ^^^  Melv.  131,  &c. 
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clients  for  obtainin*^  power^'.  ^Yllen  almost  every 
person  of  distinction  in  the  kinj^dom,  whether  Papist 
or  Protestant,  had  joined  the  C'ongrec^ation  in  oppos- 
ing- the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  French  upon 
the  Hberties  of  the  nation,  he,  though  an  avowed 
Protestant,  adhered  to  the  Queen  Regent,  and  acted 
with  vigour  on  her  side.  The  success  which  at- 
tended the  arms  of  the  Congregation  having  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  France,  he  was  taken  into  the 
Queen's  service,  and  continued  w  ith  her  till  the  time 
of  her  return  into  Scotland  ^■^.  From  that  period, 
every  step  of  his  conduct  towards  Mary  was  remark- 
ably dutiful ;  and  amidst  all  the  shiftings  of  faction, 
we  scarcely  ever  find  him  holding  any  course  which 
could  be  offensive  to  her.  When  Murray's  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  her  marriage  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Queen,  she  recalled  Both  well  from  that 
banishment  into  which  she  had  been  obliged  with 
reluctance  to  drive  him,  and  considered  his  zeal  and 
abilities  as  the  most  powerful  supports  of  her  autho- 
rity. When  the  conspirators  against  Rizio  seized 
her  person,  he  became  the  chief  instrument  of  re- 
covering her  liberty,  and  served  her,  on  that  occasion, 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  success  as  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  her  mind,  and  greatly  increased  the 
confidence  which  she  had  hitherto  placed  in  him^^ 
Her  gratitude  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her  bounty ; 

^'  The  enterprising  spirit  of  Botbwell  was  so  conspicuous  as 
to  procure  him  several  marks  of  distinction  during  his  residence 
in  France.  Hardwick's  State  Papers,  i.  143.  Throgmorton, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
ministers  employed  by  Elizabeth,  points  him  out  as  a  person  who 
was  to  be  dreaded  and  observed.  "  The  Earl  of  Bothwell," 
sajs  he  in  a  letter,  Nov.  28,  1560,  "  is  departed  to  return  into 
.Scotland,  and  hath  made  boast  that  he  will  do  great  things,  and 
live  in  Scotland  in  despite  of  all  men.  He  is  a  glorious,  rash, 
and  hazardous  youncf  man  ;  and  therefore  it  were  meet  that  his 
adversaries  should  both  have  an  eye  to  hira,  and  also  keep  him 
short."     Ibid.  p.  141). 

32  Anders,  i.  «J0.  ^^  Ibid.  92,  93. 
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she  raised  him  to  offices  of  profit  and  trust,  and 
transacted  no  matter  of  importance  without  his  ad- 
vice^*. By  complaisance  and  assiduity  he  confirmed 
and  fortified  these  dispositions  of  the  Queen  in  his 
favour,  and  insensibly  paved  the  way  towards  that 
vast  project  which  his  immoderate  ambition  had 
perhaps  already  conceived,  and  which,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  crimes, 
he  at  last  accomplished. 

The  hour  of  the  Queen's  delivery  now  approached. 
As  her  palace  was  defended  only  by  a  slender  guard, 
it  seemed  imprudent  to  expose  her  person,  at  this 
time,  to  the  insults  she  might  suffer  in  a  kingdom 
torn  by  factions  and  prone  to  mutiny.  For  this 
reason  the  privy  council  advised  the  Queen  to  fix  her 
residence  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  proper  place 
for  the  security  of  her  person ^^  In  order  to  render 
this  security  more  perfect,  Mary  laboured  to  extin- 
guish the  domestic  feuds  which  divided  some  of  the 
principal  nobles.  Murray  and  Argyll  were  exas- 
perated against  Huntly  and  Bothwell  by  reciprocal 
and  repeated  injuries.  The  Queen,  by  her  autho- 
rity and  entreaties,  eflfected  a  reconcilement  among 
them,  and  drew  from  them  a  promise  to  bury  their 
discords  in  everlasting  oblivion.  This  reconcile- 
ment Mary  had  so  much  at  heart  that  she  made  it 
the  condition  on  which  she  again  received  Murray 
into  favour ^'^. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  Mary  was  delivered  of  her 
only  son  James,  a  Prince  whose  birth  was  happy 
for  the  whole  island,  and  unfortunate  to  her  alone. 
His  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  united  the 
two  divided  kingdoms  in  one  mighty  monarchy,  and 
established  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  a  firm 
foundation ;  while  she,  torn  early  from  her  son  by 

34  Melv.  133.     Knox,  396.  35  Keith,  335. 

3«  Keith,  336.     Append.  139. 
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tlie  cruelty  of  her  fate,  was  never  allowed  to  indulge 
those  tender  passions,  nor  to  taste  those  joys  which 
fill  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

Melvil  was  instantly  dispatched  to  liondon  with 
an  account  of  this  event.  It  struck  Elizabeth,  at 
first,  in  a  sensible  manner;  and  the  advantage  and 
superiority  which  her  rival  had  acquired  by  the  birth 
of  a  son  forced  tears  from  her  eyes.  But  before 
Melvil  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  she  had  so  far 
recovered  the  command  of  herself,  as  to  receive  him 
not  only  with  decency  but  with  excessive  cheerful- 
ness; and  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  which 
Mary  gave  her,  to  stand  godmother  to  her  son  ^\ 

As  Mary  loved  splendour  and  magnificence, 
she  resolved  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  young 
Prince  with  great  pomp;  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
invitations  of  the  same  kind  to  the  French  King, 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  uncle  of  her  former 
husband. 

The  Queen,  on  her  recovery,  discovered  no  change 
in  her  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  King^.  The 
death  of  Rizio,  and  the  countenance  he  had  given  to 
an  action  so  insolent  and  unjustifiable,  were  still 
fresh  in  her  memory.  She  was  frequently  pensive 
and  dejected^.  Though  Henry  sometimes  attended 
at  court,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  progresses 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  with 
little  reverence  from  the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  did  not  suflfer  him 
to  possess  any  authority''".  The  breach  between 
them  became  every  day  more  apparent'.  Attempts 
were  made  towards  a  reconcilement,  particularly  by 
Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador;  but,  after  such 
a  violent  rupture,  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  bind 
the  nuptial  knot  anew;  and,  although  he  prevailed 

37  Melv.  138.  38  See  Append.  No.  xvii. 

39  Melv.  148.  '•"  Keith,  3oO.     Melv.  132. 

■"   Keitli,  Append.  1G9. 
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on  the  King  and  Queen  to  pass  two  nights  together'*^ 
we  may,  with  great  probability,  pronounce  this 
appearance  of  union,  to  which  Castelnau  trusted, 
not  to  have  been  sincere;  we  know  with  certainty 
that  it  was  not  lasting. 

Bothwell,  all  this  while,  was  the  Queen's  prime 
confidant.  Without  his  participation  no  business 
was  concluded,  and  no  favour  bestowed.  Together 
with  this  ascendant  over  her  councils,  Bothwell,  if  we 
may  believe  the  contemporary  historians,  acquired 
no  less  sway  over  her  heart.  But  at  what  precise 
time  this  ambitious  Lord  first  allowed  the  senti- 
ments of  a  lover  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  duty 
and  respect  which  a  subject  owes  his  sovereign ; 
or  when  Mary,  instead  of  gratitude  for  his  faithful 
services,  felt  a  passion  of  another  nature  rising  in 
her  bosom,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  Such 
delicate  transitions  of  passion  can  be  discerned  only 
by  those  who  are  admitted  near  the  persons  of  the 
parties,  and  who  can  view  the  secret  workings  of  the 
heart  with  calm  and  acute  observation.  Neither 
Knox  nor  Buchanan  enjoyed  these  advantages. 
Their  humble  station  allowed  them  only  a  distant 
access  to  the  Queen  and  her  favourite.  And  the 
ardour  of  their  zeal,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  their 
prejudices,  rendered  their  opinions  rash,  precipitate, 
and  inaccurate.  It  is  by  the  effects  of  this  reciprocal 
passion,  rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  it,  that 
subsequent  historians  can  judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventurous  as  Bothwell's  project  to  gain  the 
Queen  may  appear,  it  was  formed  and  carried  on 
under  very  favourable  circumstances.  Mary  was 
young,  gay,  and  affable.  She  possessed  great  sen- 
sibility of  temper,  and  was  capable  of  the  utmost 
tenderness  of  affection.  She  had  placed  her  love  on 
a  very  unworthy  object,  who  requited  it  with  ingra- 
titude, and  treated  her  n  ith  neglect,  w  ilh  insolence, 

^-  Keith,  109. 
VOL.  H.  D 
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and  with  bmtulily.  All  these  she  felt  and  resented. 
In  this  situation,  the  attention  and  complaisance  of 
a  man  who  had  vindicated  her  authority  and  pro- 
tected her  person,  who  entered  into  all  her  views, 
who  soothed  all  her  passions,  who  watched  and 
improved  every  opjxjrtunity  of  insinuating^  his  desiirn 
and  recommending^  his  passion ^^  could  hardly  fail 
of  makinji^an  impression  on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame 
as  INIary's. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnly,  nursed  up  in  flal:- 
tery  and  accustomed  to  command,  could  not  bear 
the  contempt  under  which  he  had  now  fallen,  and 
the  state  of  insignificance  to  which  he  saw  himself 
reduced.  But,  in  a  country  where  he  was  univer- 
sally hated  or  despised,  he  could  never  hope  to  form 
a  party,  which  would  second  any  attempt  he  might 
make  to  recover  power.  He  addressed  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  with  many  professions  of  his  own  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  with  hitter  complaints 
against  the  Queen,  for  neglecting  to  promote  that 
interest"":  and,  soon  after,  he  took  a  resolution, 
equally  wild  and  desperate,  of  embarking  on  board 
a  ship  which  he  provided,  and  of  flying  into  foreign 
parts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any  satisfac- 
tory conjecture  concerning  the  motives  which  influ- 
ence a  capricious  and  irregular  mind.  He  hoped, 
perhaps,  to  recommend  liimself  to  the  Catholic 
Princes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal  for  religion,  and 
that  they  would  employ  their  interest  towards  rein- 
stating him  in  the  possession  of  that  power  which 
he  had  lost.  Perhaps  he  expected  nothing  more 
than  the  comfort  of  hiding  the  disgrace,  under  which 
he  was  now  fallen,  among  strangers,  who  had  never 
been  witnesses  of  his  former  prosperity. 

He  communicated  the  design  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, Le  Croc,  and  to  his  father  the  Earl  of 

<''  Anders,  i.  9:),  04.  ^'   Knox,  309. 
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Lennox.  They  both  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  but  without  success.  Lennox,  who  seems, 
as  well  as  his  son,  to  have  lost  the  Queen's  confidence, 
and  who,  about  this  time,  was  seldom  at  court,  in- 
stantly communicated  the  matter  to  her  by  a  letter. 
Henry,  who  had  refused  to  accompany  the  Queen 
from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  was  likewise  absent  from 
court.  He  arrived  there,  however,  on  the  same  day 
she  received  the  account  of  his  intended  flight.  But 
he  w  as  more  than  usually  wayward  and  peevish ; 
and,  scrupling  to  enter  the  palace  unless  certain 
Lords  who  attended  the  Queen  were  dismissed, 
Mary  was  obliged  to  meet  him  without  the  gates. 
At  last  he  suffered  her  to  conduct  him  into  her  own 
apartment.  She  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  the 
reasons  of  the  strange  resolution  which  he  had  taken, 
and  to  divert  him  from  it.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
her  arguments  and  entreaties,  he  remained  silent 
and  inflexible.  Next  day  the  privy  council,  by  her 
direction,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  same  head. 
He  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  his  suUenness 
and  obstinacy ;  and  neither  deigned  to  explain  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  nor  signified  any  intention 
of  altering  it.  As  he  left  the  apartment,  he  turned 
towards  the  Queen,  and  told  her  that  she  should  not 
see  his  fiice  again  for  a  long  time.  A  few  days  after, 
he  wrote  to  IMary,  and  mentioned  two  things  as 
grounds  of  his  disgust.  She  herself,  he  said,  no 
longer  admitted  him  into  any  confidence,  and  had 
deprived  him  of  all  power;  and  the  nobles,  after  her 
example,  treated  him  with  open  neglect,  so  that  he 
appeared  in  every  place  without  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  a  King. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  Mary  than 
this  intended  flight  of  the  King's,  which  would  have 
spread  the  infamy  of  their  domestic  quarrel  all  over 
Europe.  Compassion  for  a  monarch,  who  would 
then  appear  to  be  forced  into  exile  by  her  neglect 
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and  ill  usa^^e,  mij^lit  have  disposed  mankind  to 
entertain  sentiments,  concerning  the  causes  of  their 
discord,  little  to  her  advantas^e.  In  order,  therefore 
to  prepossess  the  minds  of  her  allies,  and  to  screen 
her  reputation  from  any  censure  with  which  Darnly 
might  endeavour  to  load  it,  the  privy  council  trans- 
mitted a  narrative  of  this  whole  transaction  both  to 
the  King  and  to  the  Queen-mother  of  France.  It 
was  drawn  with  great  art,  and  sets  Mary's  conduct 
in  the  most  favoural)le  point  of  view  ■'^. 

About  this  time  die  licence  of  the  borderers  called 
for  redress;  and  Mary  resolving  to  hold  a  court 
of  justice  at  Jedburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  several 
adjacent  counties  were  summoned  to  attend  their 
Sovereign  in  arms,  according  to  custom  ^^.  Both- 
well  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  or  warden  of  all  the 
marches,  an  office  among  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  though  usually  divided  into  three 
distinct  governments,  bestowed  by  the  Queen's 
favour  upon  him  alone.  In  order  to  display  his 
own  valour  and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust, 
he  attempted  to  seize  a  gang  of  banditti,  who,  lurk- 
ing among  the  marshes  of  Liddesdale,  infested  the 
rest  of  the  country.  But  while  he  was  laying  hold 
upon  one  of  those  desperadoes  [Oct,  16],  he  was 
wounded  by  him  in  several  places,  so  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  Hermitage 
castle.  Mary  instantly  flew  thither  with  an  impa- 
tience which  has  been  considered  as  marking  the 
anxiety  of  a  lover,  but  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a 
Queen ^'.      Finding  that  Bothwell  was  threatened 

*5  Keith,  .34.).  347.  "^  Ibid.  353.     Good.  vol.  i.  302. 

■•^  The  distance  between  Jedburgh  and  Hermitage  is  eighteen 
Scottish  miles,  through  a  country  almost  impassable.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  far  advanced.  Bothwell  seems  to  have  been 
wounded  in  a  scuffle,  occasioned  by  the  despair  of  a  single  man, 
rather  than  any  open  insurrection  of  the  borderers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Queen  was  attended  by  any  considerable  train. 
Had  any  military  operation  been  necessary,  as  is  supposed.  Good. 
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with  no  dangerous  symptom,  she  returned  the  same 
day  to  Jedburgh.  The  fatigue  of  such  a  journey^ 
added  to  the  anguish  of  mind  she  had  suffered  on 
BothwelPs  account,  threw  her  next  morning  into  a 
violent  fever ''^  Her  life  Avas  despaired  of;  but  her 
youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  resisted 
the  malignity  of  her  disease.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  King,  who  resided 
at  Stirling,  never  came  near  Jedburgh ''9;  and  when 
he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  his  appearance 
there  [Nov.  o],  he  met  with  such  a  cold  reception 
as  did  not  encourage  him  to  make  any  long  stay^*^. 
Mary  soon  recovered  strength  enough  to  return  along 
the  eastern  borders  to  Dunbar. 

While  she  resided  in  this  place,  her  attention  was 
turned  towardsEngland.  Elizabeth, notwithstanchng 
her  promise  and  even  proclamations  to  the  contrary, 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  Morton  and  his 
associates  to  remain  in  England^^  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  offered  her  protection  to  several  English 
fugitives.  Each  Queen  watched  the  motions  of  the 
other  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  secretly  counte- 
nanced the  practices  which  were  carrying  on  to 
disturb  the  administration  of  her  rival. 

For  this  purpose  Mary's  ambassador,  Robert 
Melvil,  and  her  other  emissaries  were  extremely 
active  and  successful.  We  may  ascribe,  in  a  good 
degree,  to  their  intrigues,  that  spirit  which  appeared 

▼ol.  i.  304,  it  would  have  been  extremely  improper  to  risque  the 
Queen's  person  in  an  expedition  against  thieves.  As  soon  as  the 
Queen  found  Bothwell  to  be  in  no  danger,  she  instantly  relumed  ; 
and  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  insurrection,  nor  have  v.e 
any  proof  that  the  rioters  took  refuge  in  England.  As  there  is 
no  further  evidence  witli  respect  to  the  motives  of  this  extraor- 
dinary journey,  the  reader  must  judge  what  degree  of  credit  is 
due  to  Knox  and  Buchanan,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Queen's  love 
of  Bothwell. 

*8  Keith,  .*$51,  352.  ^^  Ibid.  Append.  133. 

^'^  Knox,  400.  ^'  Cald.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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in  the  pLuliiiment  of  Eni^land,  and  which  raised  a 
storm  that  threatened  Elizabeth's  domestic  tran- 
quillity more  than  any  other  event  of"  her  reign,  and 
required  all  her  art  and  dexterity  to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reig-ned  eii^ht  years  without 
discoverinjT  the  least  intention  to  marry.  A  violent 
distemper  with  which  she  had  lately  been  seized, 
having  endangered  her  life,  and  alarmed  the  nation 
with  the  prospect  of  all  those  calamities  which  are 
occasioned  by  a  disputed  and  dubious  succession, 
a  motion  was  made,  and  eagerly  listened  to  in  both 
houses,  for  addressing  the  Queen  to  provide  against 
any  such  danger  in  times  to  come,  either  by  signi- 
fying her  own  resolution  to  marry,  or  by  consenting 
to  an  act  establishing  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown ^^  Her  love  to  her  subjects,  her  duty  to  the 
public,  her  concern  for  posterity,  it  was  asserted,  not 
only  called  upon  but  obliged  her  to  take  one  of  these 
steps.  The  insuperable  aversion  which  she  had  all 
along  discovered  for  marriage  made  it  im])robable 
that  she  would  choose  the  former ;  and  il"  she  com- 
plied with  the  latter  request,  no  title  to  the  crown 
could,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  be  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  Elizabeth  was 
sagacious  enough  to  see  the  remotest  consequences 
of  this  motion,  and  observed  them  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Mary,  by  refusing  so  often  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  had  plainly  intimated  a  design 
of  embracing  the  first  promising  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  her  right  to  the  English  crown ;  and, 
by  her  secret  negotiations,  she  had  gained  many  to 
favour  her  title^.  All  the  Roman  Catholics  ardently 
wished  for  her  succession.  Her  gentleness  and 
humanity  had  removed  many  of  those  apprehen- 
sions which  the  Protestants  entertained  on  account 
of  her  religion.  The  court  faction,  which  envied 
the  power  of  Cecil,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  the 

^2  D'Ewes'  Journ.  of  Pari.  105.  ^3  jyjyiy,  isg. 
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administration  out  of  his  hands,  advanced  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Scottish  Queen  in  opposition  to 
him.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  desir- 
able object  to  all  wise  men  in  both  nations ;  and  the 
birth  of  the  young  Prince  was  a  security  for  the 
continuance  of  this  blessing,  and  gave  hopes  of  its 
perpetuity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  the  nation 
was  in  such  a  temper,  a  parliamentary  declaration 
of  JMary's  title  would  have  been  highly  detrimental 
to  Elizabeth.  The  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
succession  left  much  in  her  power.  Her  resent- 
ment alone  might  have  gone  far  towards  excluding 
any  of  the  competitors  from  the  crown ;  and  the 
dread  of  this  had  hitherto  restrained  and  overawed 
the  ambition  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  Bat  if  this 
check  should  be  removed  by  the  legal  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  title,  Mary  would  be  more  at  liberty  to 
pursue  her  dangerous  designs,  and  to  act  without 
fear  or  reserve.  Her  partisans  were  already  medi- 
tating schemes  for  insurrections  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ^^;  and  an  act  of  parliament,  recognising 
the  rights  of  that  Princess,  whose  pretensions  they 
favoured,  w  oukl  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  signal 
to  arms;  and,  notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  just  title 
to  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  might  have  shaken 
and  endangered  her  throne. 

While  this  matter  remained  in  suspense  in  both 
houses,  an  account  of  it  was  transmitted  to  Mary 
by  Melvil,  her  ambassador.  As  she  did  not  want 
advocates  for  her  right,  even  among  those  who  were 
near  Elizabeth's  person,  she  endeavoured  to  culti- 
vate the  disposition  which  appeared  towards  settling 
the  right  of  succession  in  her  favour,  by  a  letter  to 
the  privy  counsellors  of  England.  She  expressed 
in  it  a  grateful  sense  of  Elizabeth's  friendship,  which 
she  ascribes  chiefly  to  their  good  offices  with  their 

•'*  Melv.  147.       , 
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Sovereiijn  in  her  behalf.  She  dechired  her  resolution 
to  live  in  perpetual  amity  with  Ensi^lancl,  without 
ur2;-ini»-  or  pursuin;;-  her  claim  upon  the  crown  any 
further  than  should  he  agreeable  to  the  Queen.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  as  her  ri^-ht  of  succession  was 
undoubted,  she  hojied  it  would  beexamined  with  can- 
dour, and  judsred  of  with  impartiality.  The  nobles 
w  ho  attended  her  wrote  to  the  English  privy  council 
in  the  same  strain^^.  INIary  artfully  gave  these  letters 
the  air  of  being  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of 
her  own  and  of  her  subjects'  gratitude  towards 
Elizabeth.  But,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  Elizabeth  observed 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  a  step  so  uncommon 
as  this,  of  one  Prince's  entering  into  public  corres- 
pondence with  the  privy  counsellors  of  another, 
could  not  be  otherwise  construed  than  as  taken  with 
an  intention  to  encourage  the  spirit  which  had 
already  been  raised  among  the  English.  In  this 
light  it  seems  to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  herself^^ 
But  the  disposition  of  her  people  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  ]Mary's  person  with  great  decency,  and 
her  title  with  much  regard,  she  mentioned  it  to  her 
only  in  the  softest  language. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  a  more  cruel  morti- 
fication to  a  Princess  of  pjlizabeth's  character  than 
the  temjDcr  which  both  houses  of  Parliament  dis- 
covered on  this  occasion.  She  bent  all  her  policy 
to  defeat  or  elude  the  motion.  After  allowing  the 
first  heat  of  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  she  called  into 
her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each  house.  She 
soothed  and  caressed  them ;  she  threatened  and 
promised ;  she  remitted  subsidies  which  were  due, 
and  refused  those  which  were  offered ;  and,  in  the 
end,  prevailed  to  have  this  formidable  motion  put 
off  for  that  session.  Happily  for  her,  the  conduct 
of  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  the  misfortunes  which 

^'  Keith,  351.     Appeml.  13(>.  ^  Keith,  357. 
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befell  her,  prevented  the  revival  of  such  a  motion  in 
any  future  parliament^'. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
impartiality,  and  that  she  might  not  drive  JNIary 
into  any  desperate  measure,  she  committed  to  the 
Tower  one  Thornton,  who  had  published  somethino^ 
deroo^atory  to  the  right  of  the  Scottish  line^^;  and 
signified  her  displeasure  against  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  seemed,  by  some  words  in 
a  speech,  to  glance  at  IMary^^. 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  INIary  was  ever  soli- 
citous to  promote  the  interest  of  that  religion  which 
she  professed.  The  reestablishment  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  her  favourite  passion  ; 
and  though  the  design  was  concealed  with  care  and 
conducted  with  caution,  she  pursued  it  with  a  per- 
severing; zeal.  At  this  time  she  ventured  to  lay 
aside  somewhat  of  her  usual  reserve ;  and  tlie  aid 
which  she  expected  from  the  Popish  Princes,  who 
had  engaged  in  the  league  of  Bayonne,  encouraged 
her  to  take  a  step  which,  if  we  consider  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  appears  to  be  extremely  bold.  Having 
formerly  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  she  now  resolved  to  allow  a  -nuncio  from 
the  Pope  publicly  to  enter  her  dominions.  Cardinal 
Laurea,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Mondovi,  was  the 
person  on  whom  Pius  V.  conferred  this  office,  and 
along  with  him  he  sent  the  Queen  a  present  of 
twenty  thousand  crowns^".  It  is  not  the  character 
of  the  papal  court  to  open  its  treasury  upon  distant 
or  imaginary  hopes.  The  business  of  the  nuncio 
into  Scotland  could  be  no  other  than  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romish 
see.     Thus  Mary  herself  understood  it;  and,  in  her 

57  D'Evves'Journ.l04— 130.  Carad.399.  Melv.119.  Haynes, 
416. 

58  Caind.  401.  ^9  Haynes,449. 
*"  \'ild  Card.  Laur,  ap.  Burn,  vol.iii.  p. 325. 
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answer  to  a  letter  which  she  received  from  the  Pope, 
after  exi)ressinc;"  her  p^rateful  sense  of  his  paternal 
care  antl  liberality,  she  promises  that  she  would 
bend  her  whole  strenjTth  towards  the  reestablish- 
ment  and  propac^ation  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  that 
she  would  receive  the  nuncio  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  concur  with  the  utmost 
vigour  in  all  his  designs  towards  promoting-  the 
honour  of  God,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  kingdom ; 
that  she  would  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  Prince 
according  to  the  ceremonies  which  the  Romish 
ritual  prescribes,  hoping  that  her  subjects  would 
be  taught,  by  this  example,  again  to  reverence  the 
sacraments  of  the  church,  which  they  had  so  long 
treated  with  contem})t ;  and  that  she  would  be 
careful  to  instil  early  into  her  son  the  principles  of  a 
sincere  love  and  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith ^'. 
But  though  the  nuncio  was  already  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  had  sent  over  one  of  his  attendants  with  part 
of  the  money,  the  Queen  did  not  think  the  juncture 
proper  for  his  reception.  Elizabeth  was  preparing 
to  send  a  magnificent  embassy  into  Scotland,  against 
the  time  of  the  Prince's  baptism,  and,  as  it  would 
have  been  improper  to  offend  her,  she  wisely  con- 
trived, under  various  pretences,  to  detain  Laurea  at 
Paris^^  The  convulsions  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  soon  after  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  any  further. 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  secretly  carrying 
on  these  negotiations  for  subverting  the  reformed 
church,  she  did  not  scruple  publicly  to  employ  her 
authority  towards  obtaining  for  its  ministers  a  more 
certain  and  comfortable  subsistence '*^.  During  this 
year,  she  issued  several  proclamations  and  acts  of 
council  for  that  purpose,  and  readily  approved  of 
every  scheme  which  was  proposed  for   the   more 

^'  Coniei  Vita  Mari:c,  ap.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

<*-  Keith,  Append.  13.5.         «^  Keith,  561,  .')62.     Knox,  401. 
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effectual  paj'ment  of  their  stipends.  This  part  of 
her  conduct  does  little  lionour  to  Mary's  integrity : 
and  though  justified  by  the  example  of  Princes, 
who  often  reckon  falsehood  and  deceit  among-  the 
necessary  arts  of  government,  and  even  authorized 
by  the  pernicious  casuistry  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  transfers  breach  of  faith  to  heretics  from  the 
list  of  crimes  to  that  of  duties;  such  dissimulation, 
however,  must  be  numbered  among  those  blemishes 
which  never  stain  a  truly  great  and  generous  cha- 
racter. 

As  neither  the  French  nor  Piedmontese  ambas- 
sadors were  yet  arrived,  the  baptism  of  the  Prince 
was  put  off  from  time  to  time.  ]Meanwhile,  Mary 
fixed  her  residence  at  Craigmillar^^  Such  retire- 
ment, perhaps,  suited  the  present  temper  of  her 
mind,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  it  before  her  own 
palace  of  Holyrood-house.  Her  aversion  for  the 
King  grew  every  day  more  confirmed,  and  was 
become  altogether  incurable.  A  deep  melancholy 
succeeded  to  that  gaiety  of  spirit  which  was  natural 
to  her.  The  rashness  and  levity  of  her  own  choice, 
and  the  King's  ingratitude  and  obstinacy,  filled  her 
with  shame  and  with  despair.  A  variety  of  passions 
preyed  at  once  on  a  mind,  all  wliose  sensations 
were  exquisite,  and  all  its  emotions  strong,  and  often 
extorted  from  her  the  last  wish  of  the  unfortunate, 
that  life  itself  might  come  to  an  end''^. 

But  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  Count  de 
Brienne,  the  Englisli  and  French  ambassadors, 
whom  she  had  long  expected,  arrived  about  this 
time,  I\Iary  was  obliged  to  suppress  what  passed  in 
her  bosom,  and  to  set  out  for  Stirling  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  baptism  of  her  son.  Bedford  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  and 
brought  presents  from  Elizabeth,  suitable  to  her 
own  dignity,  and  the  respect  with  which  she  affected, 

'^^  Keith,  3oo.  ^^  Keith,  Pief.  vii. 
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Ill  lliat  lime,  to  treut  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Great 
j)reparations  had  been  made  by  Mary,  and  tlie  mag-- 
niticence  dis))layed  by  her  on  this  occasion  exceeded 
whatever  had  been  formerly  known  in  Scothmd. 
The  ceremony  itself  was  j)erformed  [Dec.  17], 
accordin«r  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.  But 
neither  Bedford  nor  any  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  entered  within 
the  gates  of  the  chapel^.  The  spirit  of  that  age, 
firm  and  uncomplying,  would  not,  upon  any  induce- 
ment, condescend  to  witness  an  action  which  is 
deemed  idolatrous. 

Henry's  behaviour  at  this  juncture  perfectly  dis- 
covers the  excess  of  his  caprice,  as  well  as  of  his 
folly.  He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  but  confined 
himself  to  his  own  apartment ;  and,  as  the  Queen 
distrusted  every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  converse 
with  him,  he  was  left  in  absolute  solitude.  Nothing 
could  be  more  singular,  or  was  less  ex})ected,  than 
his  choosing  to  appear  in  a  manner  that  both  pub- 
lished the  contempt  under  which  he  had  fallen,  and, 
by  exposing  the  Queen's  domestic  unhappiness  to 
the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners,  looked  like  a 
step  taken  on  purpose  to  mortify  and  to  offend  her. 
Mary  felt  this  insult  sensibly  ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  her  efforts  to  assume  the  gaiety  w  Inch  suited  the 
occasion,  and  which  was  necessary  for  the  polite 
reception  of  her  guests,  she  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  retire,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her 
sorrow,  and  give  vent  to  her  tears"'.  The  King  still 
persisted  in  his  design  of  retiring  into  foreign  parts, 
and  daily  threatened  to  put  it  into  execution^. 

66  Keith,  3G0.  67  Keith,  Pref.  vii. 

6*  Camden  aiTirms,  401,  that  Bedford  was  commanded  by 
Elizabeth  not  to  give  Darnly  the  title  of  King.  As  this  was  an 
indignity  not  to  be  borne  either  hy  Mary  or  her  husband,  it  hath 
been  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  King's  alisence  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  son's  bantism.  Keith,  300.  {inod.3n).  But 
1.  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford's  instructions,  the 
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Tlie  ceremony  of  witnessing- the  Prince's  baptism 
was  not  the  sole  business  of  Bedford's  embassy. 
His  instructions  contained  an  overture  which  ought 
to  have  gone  far  towards  extinguishing  those  jea- 
lousies which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
two  Queens.  The  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  had 
been  so  often  mentioned,  was  the  principal  occasion 
of  these.  The  spirit,  however,  which  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  in  the  late  parliament,  the  power  of 
the  party  which  favoured  the  Scottish  Queen's  title, 
the  number  and  activity  of  her  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  alarmed  Elizabeth,  and 
induced  her  to  forego  any  advantage  which  the 
ambiguous   and  artful  expressions  in  that   treaty 

original  of  which  still  remains.  Keith,  356.  2.  Bedford's  advice 
lo  the  Queen  by  Melvil  is  utterly  iuconsistent  with  Camden's, 
assertion.  Melv.  153.  Melvil's  account  is  confirmed  by  Eliza- 
beth's instructions  to  Sir  Henrv  Norris,  where  she  affirms  that  she 
commanded  Bedford  to  employ  his  best  offices  towards  reconciling 
Mary  to  her  husband,  which  she  had  attempted  to  no  purpose. 
Dig^es's  Compl.  Ambas.  p.  13.  A  paper  published.  Appendix 
No.  XVIII.  proves  the  same  thing.  3.  Le  Croc  the  French  resi- 
dent mentions  the  King's  absence,  but  without  giving  that  reason 
for  it,  which  has  been  founded  on  Camden's  words,  though,  if 
that  had  been  the  real  one,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that 
he  should  have  neglected  to  mention  it.  Le  Croc's  first  letter  is 
dated  December  2,  some  time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  in  Scotland ;  and  when  his  instructions,  either  public  or 
secret,  could  hardly  be  known.  Le  Croc  plainly  supposes  that 
the  discord  between  the  King  and  Queen  was  the  cause  of  his 
absence  from  the  baptism,  and  his  account  of  this  matter  is  that 
•which  I  have  followed.  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  4.  He  informs  his 
court,  that  on  account  of  the  difl'erence  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  he  had  refused  to  hold  any  further  correspondence  with 
the  former,  though  he  appears,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been 
his  great  confidant.  Ibid.  5.  As  the  King  was  not  present  at  the 
baptism,  he  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  business.  Two  acts  of  privy  council, 
one  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  on  the  21st  of  December,  are  found 
in  Keith,  562.  They  both  run  in  the  Queen's  name  alone.  The 
King  seems  not  to  have  been  present.  This  could  not  be  owing 
lo  Elizabeth's  instructions  to  Bedford. 

VOL.  11.  F. 
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mif,Mit  afford  her.  Nothing-  was  now  demanded  of 
Mary,  hut  to  renounce  any  title  to  the  crown  of 
Enj^land  durini;-  Elizabeth's  life  and  the  lives  of 
her  posterity ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  engajjed  to 
take  no  step  which  mi«;ht  j^rove  injurious  to  Mary's 
claim  upon  the  succession^. 

Mary  could  not  with  decency  reject  a  proposition 
so  equitable ;  she  insisted,  however,  that  Elizabeth 
should  order  the  rij^ht  upon  which  she  claimed,  to 
be  legally  examined,  and  publicly  recognised,  and 
particularly  that  the  testament  of  Henry  VIII., 
whereby  he  had  excluded  the  descendants  of  his 
eldest  sister  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  from  the  place 
due  to  them  in  the  order  of  succession,  might  be 
produced,  and  considered  by  the  English  nobility. 
Mary's  ministers  had  credulously  embraced  an 
opinion,  that  this  testament,  which  they  so  justly 
conceived  to  be  injurious  to  their  mistress,  was  a 
mere  forgery ;  and  on  different  occasions  had  urged 
Elizabeth  to  produce  it.  JMary  would  have  suffered 
considerably  by  gaining  this  point.  The  original 
testament  is  still  extant,  and  not  the  least  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
But  it  was  not  ElizalDeth's  intention  to  weaken  or 
to  set  aside  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  She 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  question 
concerning  the  succession  perplexed  and  undecided ; 
and  by  industriously  eluding  this  request,  she  did, 
in  one  respect,  real  service  to  Mary's  cause'". 

A  few  days  after  the  baptism  of  the  Prince, 
Morton  and  all  the  other  conspirators  against  Rizio 
obtained  their  pardon,  and  leave  to  return  into 
Scotland.  Mary,  who  had  hitherto  continued  inex- 
orable to  every  treaty  in  their  behalf,  yielded  at  last 
to  the  solicitations  of  Bothwell''.     He  could  hope 

«9  Keith,  356. 

7"  Rymer,  xv.  p.  110.  Keith,  358.  Note  (r).  Marden,  308. 

7'  Good    vol.  i.  140.    Melv.  154. 
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for  no  success  in  those  bold  designs  on  which  his 
ambition  resolved  to  venture,  without  drawing  aid 
from  every  quarter.  By  procuring  a  favour  for 
Morton  and  his  associates,  of  which  they  had  good 
reason  to  despair,  he  expected  to  secure  a  band  of 
faithful  and  determined  adherents. 

The  King  still  remained  at  Stirling  in  solitude 
and  under  contempt.  His  impatience  in  this  situa- 
tion, together  with  the  alarm  given  him  by  the 
rumour  of  a  design  to  seize  his  person  and  confine 
him  in  prison^-,  was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  that 
place  in  an  abrupt  manner,  and  retiring  to  his  father 
at  Glasgow. 

Two  assemblies  of  the  church  were  held  during 
this  year  [June  25,  Dec.  25].  New  complaints  were 
made,  and  upon  good  grounds,  of  the  poverty  and 
contempt  under  which  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
suffered  to  languish.  Penurious  as  the  allotment 
for  their  subsistence  was,  they  had  not  received  the 
least  part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding  year'^ 
Nothing  less  than  a  zeal  ready  to  endure  and  to 
suffer  every  thing  for  a  good  cause,  could  have  per- 
suaded men  to  adhere  to  a  church  so  indigent  and 
so  neglected.  The  extraordinary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  Prince's  baptism  had  exhausted  the 
Queen's  treasury,  and  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  clergy  were  diverted  into  other 
channels.  The  Queen  was  therefore  obliged  to 
prevent  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  assembly,  by 
falling  on  some  new  method  for  the  relief  of  the 
church.  Some  symptoms  of  liberality,  some  stretch 
towards  munificence,  might  have  been  expected  in 
an  assignment  which  was  made  with  an  intention 
of  soothing  and  silencing  the  clergy.  But  both  the 
Queen  and  the  nobles  held  fast  the  riches  of  the 
church  which  they  had  seized.  A  sum  which,  at 
the  highest  computation,  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
72  Keith,  Pref.  viii.  '3  jbid.  562. 
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equal  to  nine  thousand  })oun(ls  sterlinij;'"^  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  mainlenance  of  a  whole 
national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately  seen  single 
monasteries  possessed  of  revenues  far  superior  in 
value. 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  ac^e  bore  the  g-rievances 
which  affected  themselves  alone  with  astonishing- 
patience  ;  but,  wherever  the  reformed  religion  was 
threatened,  they  were  extremely  apt  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  proclaim,  in  the  loudest  manner,  their  appre- 
hensions of  danger.  A  just  occasion  of  this  kind 
was  given  them  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of 
the  assembly.  The  usurped  and  oppressive  juris- 
diction of  the  spiritual  courts  had  been  abolished  by 
the  Parliament  in  the  year  1560,  and  commissaries 
were  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  causes 
which  formerly  came  under  their  cognizance  "^ 
Among  the  few  acts  of  that  Parliament  to  which 
Mary  had  paid  any  regard,  this  was  one.  She  had 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  commissaries,  and 
had  given  them  instructions  for  directing  their  pro- 
ceed ings'^  which  are  still  of  great  authority  in  that 
court.  From  the  time  of  their  first  appointment, 
these  judges  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  their  function,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
Queen  issued  a  proclamation,  restoring  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  to  his  ancient  jurisdiction, 
and  depriving  the  commissaries  of  all  authority". 

A  motive,  which  cannot  be  justified,  rendered 
the  Queen  not  unwilling  to  venture  upon  this  rash 
action.  She  had  been  contriving  for  some  time  how 
to  reestablish  the  Poj)ish  religion  ;  and  the  restoring 
the  ancient  ecclesiastics  to  their  former  jurisdiction 
seemed  to  be  a  considerable  step  towards  that  end. 
The  motive  which  j)rompted  Bothwell,  to  whose 
influence  over  the  Queen  this  action  must  be  chiefly 

7*  Keith,  562.  '5  ibj^j^  152. 

76  Ibid.  251.  77  Kuox,  403. 
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imputed '^  was  still  more  criminal.  His  enterprising 
ambition  had  already  formed  that  bold  design,  which 
he  soon  after  put  in  execution ;  and  the  use  which 
we  shall  hereafter  find  him  making  of  that  authority 
which  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  regained,  discovers 
the  reasons  of  his  present  conduct  in  contributing 
to  revive  their  power.  The  Protestant  clergy  were 
not  unconcerned  spectators  of  an  event  which  threat- 
ened their  religion  with  unavoidable  destruction; 
but,  as  they  despaired  of  obtaining  the  proper  remedy 
from  the  Queen  herself,  they  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant  nobility, 
full  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  which  the  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed  at  that  time  seemed  to 
require'^.  What  effects  this  vehement  exhortation 
might  have  produced,  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
judging,  the  attention  of  the  nation  being  quickly 
turned  towards  events  of  another  and  more  tragical 
nature. 

1567.]  Immediately  upon  the  King's  leaving 
Stirling,  and  before  he  could  reach  Glasgow,  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper.  The  symptoms 
which  attended  it  were  violent  and  unusual,  and  in 
that  age  it  was  commonly  imputed  to  the  effects  of 
poison^.  It  is  impossible,  amidst  the  contradictions 
of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  its 
nature  or  its  cause ^^     Plis  life  was  in  the  utmost 


78  Knox,  403.       '9  Keith,  567.        «"  Melv.  154.  Knox,  401. 

^'  Buchanan  and  Knox  are  positive  that  the  King  had  been 
poisoned.  They  mention  the  black  and  putrid  pustules  which 
broke  out  all  over  his  body.  Buchanan  adds,  that  Abernethy, 
the  King's  physician,  plainly  declared  that  poison  was  the  cause 
of  these  symptoms,  and  that  the  Queen  refused  to  allow  her  own 
physician  to  attend  him.  Bucb.  349.  Knox,  401.  2  Blackwood, 
Cansin,  &c.  Jebb.  vol.  ii.  59.  214,  assert  that  the  small-pox  was 
the  disease  with  which  the  King  was  seized.  He  is  called  a 
Pockish  man  in  the  Queen's  letter.  Good.  vol.  ii.  15.  The  reason 
given  by  French  Paris  for  lodging  the  King  at  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
viz.  lest  the  voung  Prince  should  catcli  the  infection  if  he  staid  in 

E  2 
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tlariL^er;  but,  after  linf^ering-  lor  some  weeks,  the 
\  iorour  of  his  constitution  surmounted  the  malignity 
of  his  disease. 

Mary's  neglect  of  the  Kinp^  on  this  occasion  was 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  liad  treated  her  during 
her  illness  at  Jedburgh.  She  no  longer  felt  that 
warmth  of  conjugal  affection  which  prompts  to  sym- 
pathy, and  delights  in  all  those  tender  offices  which 
sooth  and  alleviate  sickness  and  pain.  At  this 
juncture,  she  did  not  even  put  on  the  appearance  of 
this  passion.  Notwithstanding  the  King's  danger, 
she  amused  herself  with  excursions  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  suffered  near  a  month  to  elapse 
before  she  visited  him  at  Glasgow.  By  that  time  the 
violence  of  the  distemper  was  over,  and  the  King, 
though  weak  and  languishing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 

The  breach  between  INlary  and  her  husband  was 
not  occasioned  by  any  of  those  slight  disgusts  which 
interrupt  the  domestic  union,  without  dissolving  it 
altogether.  Almost  all  the  passions  which  operate 
with  greatest  violence  on  a  female  mind,  and  drive 
it  to  the  most  dangerous  extremes,  concurred  in 
raising  and  fomenting  this  unhappy  quarrel.  Ingra- 
titude for  the  favours  she  had  bestowed,  contempt 
of  her  person,  violations  of  the  marriage-vow,  en- 
croachments on  her  power,  conspiracies  against  her 
favourites,  jealousy,  insolence,  and  obstinacy,  were 

the  palace,  seeras  to  favour  Ihis  opinion.  Anders,  vol.  ii.  193. 
Carte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Mary's  tenderness  to  her  husband, 
that  thou[,fh  she  never  had  the  small-pox  herself,  she  ventured  to 
attend  him,  vol.  iii.  44C.  This,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have 
allbrded  a  good  pretence  for  not  visiting  him  sooner  ;  but  Mary 
had  the  small-pox  in  her  infancy.  Sadler's  Letters,  p.  330.  An 
additional  proof  of  this  is  produced  from  a  poem  of  Adrian  Turne- 
bus,  by  the  publisher  of  ancient  Scottish  poems,  p.  308.  3.  Bishop 
Lesley  aflirms  that  the  King's  disease  was  the  French  pox. 
Keith,  364.  Note  (b).  In  that  age,  this  disease  was  esteemed 
.so  contagious  that  persons  infected  with  it  were  removed  without. 
the  walls  of  cities. 
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the  injuries  of  which  Mary  had  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. She  felt  them  with  the  utmost  sensibility ; 
and,  added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed  love,  they 
produced  those  symptoms  of  despair  which  we  have 
already  described.  Her  resentment  against  the  King 
seems  not  to  have  abated  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Stirling.  In  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  to 
her  ambassador  in  France,  on  the  day  before  she  set 
out  for  Glasgow,  no  tokens  of  sudden  reconcilement 
appear.  On  the  contrary  [Jan.  20],  she  mentions, 
with  some  bitterness,  the  King's  ingratitude,  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  observed  her  actions,  and 
the  inclination  he  discovered  to  disturb  her  govern- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  talks  of  all  his  attempts 
with  the  utmost  scorn^-. 

After  this  discovery  of  Mary's  sentiments,  at  the 
time  of  her  departure  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow, 
a  visit  to  the  King,  which  had  been  neglected  when 
his  situation  rendered  it  most  necessary,  appears 
singular;  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
thing  but  marks  of  jealousy  and  distrust  should 
appear  in  such  an  interview.  This,  however,  was 
far  from  being  the  case :  she  not  only  visited  Henry, 
but,  by  all  her  words  and  actions,  endeavoured  to 
express  an  uncommon  affection  for  him  :  and  though 
this  made  impression  on  the  credulous  spirit  of  her 
husband,  no  less  flexible  on  some  occasions  than 
obstinate  on  others ;  yet  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  who  know  how  seldom 
and  how  slowly  such  wounds  in  domestic  happiness 
are  healed,  this  sudden  transition  will  appear  with 
a  very  suspicious  air,  and  will  be  considered  by  them 
as  the  effect  of  artifice. 

But  it  is  not  on  suspicion  alone  that  Mary  is 
charged  with  dissimulation  in  this  part  of  her  con- 
duct. Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Both  well  were 
uritten  during  her  stay  at  Glasgow,  and  fully  lay 

'-  Keith,  Pref.  viii. 
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open  tliis  scene  orini(|uity.  He  liad  so  far  succeeded 
in  his  ambitious  and  criminal  design,  as  to  gain  an 
absolute  ascendant  over  the  Queen ;  and,  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  Mary's,  merit  not  so  conspicuous,  ser- 
vices of  far  inferior  importance,  and  address  much 
less  insinuating  than  Bothwell's,  may  be  supposed 
to  steal  imperceptibly  on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely 
to  overcome  it.  Unhappily,  among  those  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life,  scruples  with  regard  to  conjugal 
fidelity  are,  often,  neither  many  nor  strong  :  nor  did 
the  manners  of  that  court  in  which  Mary  had  been 
educated  contribute  to  increase  or  to  fortify  them. 
The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  military  character  in  that  age, 
and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all  companies,  vvhicli 
began  to  be  allowed  to  women,  who  had  not  yet 
acquired  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  those 
polished  manners  which  alone  can  render  this 
liberty  innocent,  had  introduced  among  the  French 
an  astonishing  relaxation  in  domestic  morals.  Such 
examples,  which  were  familiar  to  jNIary  from  her 
infancy,  could  hardly  fail  of  diminishing  that  horror 
of  vice  which  is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The 
King's  behaviour  would  render  the  first  approach  of 
forbidden  sentiments  less  shocking ;  resentment  and 
disappointed  love  would  be  apt  to  represent  whatever 
soothed  her  revenge  as  justifiable  on  that  account; 
and  so  many  concurring  causes  might,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, kindle  a  new  passion  in  her  heart. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  passion,  the  letters 
themselves  breathe  all  the  ardour  and  tenderness  of 
love.  The  affection  which  Mary  there  expresses 
for  Both  well,  fully  accounts  for  every  subsequent 
part  of  her  conduct;  which,  without  admitting  this 
circumstance,  appears  altogether  mysterious,  incon- 
sistent, and  inexplicable.  That  reconcilement  with 
her  husband,  of  whicli,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  genuine. 
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it  is  impossible  to  give  any  plausible  account,  is 
discovered,  by  the  Queen's  own  confession,  to  have 
been  mere  artifice  and  deceit.  As  her  aversion  for 
her  husband,  and  the  suspicious  attention  with 
which  she  observed  his  conduct,  became  universally 
known,  her  ears  were  officiously  filled,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  with  groundless  or  aggravated  accounts 
of  his  actions.  By  some  she  was  told,  that  the  King 
intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince  his  son, 
and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  government;  by 
others  she  was  assured  that  he  resolved  instantly  to 
leave  the  kingdom  ;  that  a  vessel  was  hired  for  this 
purpose,  and  lay  in  the  river  Clyde  ready  to  receive 
him^.  The  last  was  what  Mary  chiefly  dreaded. 
Henry's  retiring  into  a  foreign  country  must  have 
been  highly  dishonourable  to  the  Queen,  and  would 
have  entirely  disconcerted  Bothwell's  measures. 
AVhile  he  resided  at  Glasgow,  at  a  distance  from  her, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  interest 
of  his  family  was  greatest,  he  might  with  more  facility 
accomplish  his  designs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent his  executing  any  such  wild  scheme,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  him  to  some  place  where  he 
would  be  more  immediately  under  her  own  eye. 
For  this  purpose,  she  first  employed  all  her  art  to 
regain  his  confidence,  and  then  proposed  to  remove 
him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  pre- 
tence that  there  he  would  have  easier  access  to  the 
advice  of  physicians,  and  that  she  herself  could 
attend  him  without  being  absent  from  her  son^'*. 
The  King  was  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and,  being  still  feeble  and  incapable  of 
bearing  fatigue,  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Edinburgh. 
The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a  house 
belonging  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate  church, 
called  Kirk  of  Field.  It  stood  almost  upon  the 
same  spot  where  the  house  belonging  to  the  princi- 

^■^  Keilh,  Pref.  Tiii.  *^  Good.  vol.  ii.  S. 
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pal  of  the  university  now  stands.  Such  a  situation, 
on  a  risino-  o-round,  and  at  that  time  in  an  open 
field,  had  all  tlie  advantages  of  healthful  air  to 
recommend  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solitude 
of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely  proper  for  the 
commission  of  that  crime,  with  a  view  to  which  it 
seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 

INIary  continued  to  attend  the  King  with  the  most 
assiduous  care.  She  seldom  was  absent  from  him 
through  the  day ;  she  slept  two  nights  in  the  cham- 
ber under  his  apartment.  She  heaped  on  him  so 
many  marks  of  tenderness  and  confidence,  as  in  a 
great  measure  quieted  those  suspicions  which  had 
so  long  disturbed  him.  But  while  he  was  fondly 
indulging  in  dreams  of  the  return  of  his  former 
happiness,  he  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  about  eleven  at 
night,  the  Queen  left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.  At  two  next 
morning,  the  house  in  which  the  King  lay  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  noise  and  shock 
which  this  sudden  explosion  occasioned  alarmed 
the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  place 
whence  it  came.  The  dead  body  of  the  King,  with 
that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  was 
found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden  without  the  city 
wall,  untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark 
of  violence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stuart  Lord 
Darnly,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  The 
indulgence  of  fortune,  and  his  own  external  accom- 
plishments, without  any  other  merit,  had  raised 
him  to  a  height  of  dignity  of  which  he  was  altogether 
unworthy.  By  his  folly  and  ingratitude,  he  lost  the 
heart  of  a  woman  who  doted  on  him  to  distraction. 
His  insolence  and  inconstancy  alienated  from  him 
such  of  the  nobles  as  had  contributed  most  zealously 
towards  his  elevation.  His  levity  and  caprice  exposed 
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him  to  the  scorn  of  the  people,  who  once  revered  him 
as  ihe  descendant  of  their  ancient  Kings  and  heroes. 
Had  he  died  a  natural  death,  his  end  would  have 
been  unlamenled,  and  his  memory  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  murder, 
and  the  shameful  remissness  in  neglecting  to  avenge 
it,  have  made  his  name  to  be  remembered  with  regret, 
and  have  rendered  him  the  object  of  pity,  to  which 
he  had  otherwise  no  title. 

Every  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  guess  who 
had  contrived  and  executed  this  execraljle  deed. 
The  suspicion  fell,  with  almost  general  consent,  on 
BothwelP^;  and  some  reflections  were  thrown  out, 
as  if  the  Queen  herself  were  no  stranger  to  the  crime. 
Of  BothwelPs  guilt  there  remains  the  fullest  evidence 
that  the  nature  of  the  action  will  admit.  The  Queen's 
known  sentiments  with  regard  to  her  husband  gave 
a  great  appearance  of  probability  to  the  imputation 
with  which  she  was  loaded  ^^. 

Two  days  after  the  murder,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Queen,  offering  a  considerable  reward 
to  any  person  who  should  discover  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  a  horrid  and  detestable  crime^; 
and  though  Bothwell  was  now  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  in  the  kingdom,  formidable  on  account  of 
his  own  power,  and  protected  by  the  Queen's  favour, 
it  was  impossible  to  suppress  the  sentiments  and 
indignation  of  the  people.  Papers  were  affixed  to 
the  most  public  places  of  the  city,  accusing  him  of 
the  murder,  and  naming  his  accomplices;  pictures 
appeared  to  the  same  purpose;  and  voices  were 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  charging  him  with 
that  barbarous  action.  But  the  authors  of  these 
rumours  did  not  confine  their  accusations  to  Both- 

^^  MeW.  155.     Anders,  vol.  ii.  156. 

^^  See  Dissertation  concerning  tlie  murder  of  Henry  Darnly, 
and  the  genuineness  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bolliwell,  Appendix. 
*7  Anders,  vol.  i.  30. 
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well  alone;  they  insinuated  tliat  the  Queen  herself 
was  accessary  to  the  crime*^.  This  hold  accusation, 
which  so  directly  attacked  INIary's  reputation,  drew 
the  attention  of  her  council ;  and,  by  enj^ag-ing  tiiem 
in  an  inquiry  after  the  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted 
them  from  searching  for  the  murderers  of  the  King**. 
It  could  scarce  be  expected  that  Mary  herself  would 
be  extremely  solicitous  to  discover  those  who  had 
rid  her  of  a  husband  whom  she  had  so  violently 
hated.  It  was  Both  well's  interest,  who  had  the 
supreme  direction  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
affairs,  to  stifle  and  supj^ress  whatever  evidence 
should  be  offered,  and  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  whole 
transaction  under  the  veil  of  darkness  and  of  silence. 
Some  inquiry,  however,  was  made,  and  some  persons 
called  before  the  council ;  but  the  examination  was 
conducted  with  the  most  indecent  remissness,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  in  no  light  upon  that 
scene  of  guilt^'^. 

It  was  not  her  own  subjects  alone  who  suspected 
Mary  of  having  been  accessary  to  this  unnatural 
crime ;  nor  did  an  opinion  so  dishonourable  to  her 
character  owe  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  jealousy 
and  malice  of  her  factious  nobles.  The  report  of 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  King's  murder 
spread  quickly  over  all  Europe ;  and  even  in  that 
age,  which  was  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence,  it 
excited  universal  horror.  As  her  unhappy  breach 
with  her  husband  had  long  been  matter  of  public 
discourse,  the  first  conjectures  which  were  formed 
with  regard  to  his  death,  were  extremely  to  her  dis- 
advantage. Her  friends,  at  a  loss  what  apology  to 
offer  for  her  conduct,  called  on  her  to  prosecute  the 
murderers  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  expected 
that  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings  would  prove  the 
best  and  fullest  vindication  of  her  innocence ^^ 

88  Anders,  vol.  ii.  15G.  ^^  Id.  vol.  i.  38. 

^"  Id.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  167,  1G8.  ^i  Keith,  Pref.  ix. 
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Lennox  at  the  same  time  incited  Mary  to  venge- 
ance with  incessant  importunity.  This  nobleman 
had  shared  in  his  son's  disgrace,  and  being  treated 
by  ]Mary  with  neglect,  usually  resided  at  a  distance 
from  court.  Roused,  however,  by  an  event  no  less 
shocking  to  the  heart  of  a  father,  than  fatal  to  all 
his  schemes  of  ambition,  he  ventured  to  write  to  the 
Queen  [Feb.  21],  and  to  offer  his  advice  with  respect 
to  the  most  effectual  method  for  discovering  and 
convicting  those  who  had  so  cruelly  deprived  him 
of  a  son,  and  her  of  a  husband.  He  urged  her  to 
prosecute  those  who  were  guilty  with  vigour,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial ;  he  declared  his  own 
suspicion  of  Bothwell,  and  of  those  who  were  named 
as  his  accomplices ;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard 
to  decency,  and  in  order  to  encourage  evidence  to 
appear  against  them,  the  persons  accused  of  such  an 
atrocious  crime  should  be  committed  to  custody,  or 
at  least  excluded  from  her  court  and  presence*'-. 

Mary  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  she  had  retired 
after  the  burial  of  the  King,  whose  body  was  depo- 
sited among  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  in  a  private 
but  decent  manner''^.  The  former  part  of  the  Earl's 
demand  could  not  on  any  pretence  be  eluded  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  bring  Bothwell  immediately  to 
trial.  But,  instead  of  confining  him  to  any  prison, 
]\Iary  admitted  him  into  all  her  councils,  and  allowed 
a  person,  universally  reputed  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  to  enjoy  all  the  security,  the  dignity,  and 
the  povver  of  a  favourite^"^.  The  offices  which  Both- 
well  already  possessed,  gave  him  the  command  of 
all  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
however,  was  a  place  of  so  much  consequence  that 
he  wished  earnestly  to  have  it  in  his  own  power. 
The  Queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  Earl  of  ]Mar 
to  surrender  it,  consented  to  put  the  person  of  the 

92  K^ith,  369,  &c.  93  Anders,  vol.  i.  23. 

9*  Anders,  vol.  i.  40,  ice. 
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young  Prince  in  liis  luinds  [March  19],  and  imme- 
diately bestowed  the  f^overnment  of  that  important 
fortress  upon  Bothwell''^.  80  many  steps  in  her 
conduct  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  of  decency,  must  be  imputed  to  an  excess  either 
of  folly  or  of  love.  Mary's  known  cliaracter  fully 
vindicates  her  from  the  former;  of  the  latter,  many 
and  striking  proofs  soon  appeared. 

No  direct  evidence  had  yet  appeared  against 
Bothwell ;  but  as  time  might  bring  to  light  the 
circumstances  of  a  crime  in  which  so  many  accom- 
plices were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
hurry  over  the  trial,  while  nothing  more  than  general 
suspicions,  and  uncertain  surmises,  could  be  pro- 
duced by  his  accusers.  For  this  reason,  in  a  meeting 
of  privy  council  held  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  12th 
of  April  was  appointed  for  the  clay  of  trial.  Though 
the  law  allowed,  and  the  manner  in  which  criminal 
causes  were  carried  on  in  that  age  required,  a  much 
longer  interval,  it  appears  from  several  circumstances 
that  this  short  space  was  considerably  contracted, 
and  that  Lennox  had  only  eleven  days'  warning  to 
prepare  for  accusing  a  person  so  far  superior  to 
himself  both  in  power  and  in  favour^^.  No  man 
could  be  less  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  an  anta- 
gonist who  was  thus  supported.  Though  Lennox's 
paternal  estate  had  been  restored  to  him  when  he 
was  recalled  into  Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  been 

95  Anders,  vol.  i.  Pref.  Ixiv.     Keith,  379. 

^^  The  act  of  privy  council,  appointing  the  day  of  Bothwell's 
trial,  bears  date  March  the  2S{b,  which  happened  on  aThur.sday. 
Anders,  vol.  i.  50.  The  Queen's  warrant  to  the  messencjers, 
empowering  them  to  summon  Lennox  to  be  present,  is  dated  on 
the  29th.  Anders,  vol.  ii.  97.  He  was  summoned  by  public 
proclamation  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day.  Ibid. 
100.  He  was  summoned  at  his  dwelling-houses  in  Glasgow  and 
Dumbarton  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  April. 
Ibid.  101.  He  was  summoned  at  Perth,  April  1st.  Ibid.  102. 
Though  Lennox  resided  at  that  time  forty  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
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considerably  impaired  during  his  banishment.  His 
vassals,  while  he  resided  in  England,  had  been 
accustomed  to  some  degree  of  independence,  and 
he  had  not  recovered  that  ascendant  over  them 
which  a  feudal  chief  usually  possessed.  He  had 
no  reason  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  any  of  those 
factions  into  which  the  nobles  were  divided.  During 
the  short  period  of  his  son's  prosperity,  he  had 
taken  such  steps  as  gave  rise  to  an  open  breach  with 
Murray  and  all  his  adherents.  The  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and  mortal 
enemies.  Huntly  was  linked  in  the  closest  confe- 
deracy with  Bothwell ;  and  thus,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation,  Lennox  stood  alone  in  a  cause  where 
both  honour  and  humanity  called  so  loudly  on  his 
countrymen  to  second  him. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Bothwell  himself  was 
present,  and  sat  as  a  member  in  that  meeting  of 
privy  council  which  gave  directions  with  regard  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  own  trial ;  and  he  still 
enjoyed  not  only  full  liberty,  but  was  received  into 
the  Queen's  presence  with  the  same  distinguished 
familiarity  as  formerly^". 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  cruel  disappointment  to 
the  wishes  and  resentment  of  a  father  than  such  a 
premature  trial;  every  step  towards  which  seemed 
to  be  taken  by  directions  from  the  person  who  was 
himself  accused  of  the  crime,  and  calculated  on 

the  citation  might  have  been  given  him  sooner.  Snch  an  unne- 
cessary delay  aHbrds  some  cause  for  suspicion.  It  is  true,  Mary, 
in  her  letter,  March  24th,  invited  Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
the  ensuing  week  ;  this  gave  him  warning  some  days  sooner,  that 
she  intended  to  bring  on  the  trial  without  delay.  But  the  precise 
lime  could  not  be  legally  or  certainly  known  to  Lennox  sooner 
than  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  day  on  which  he  was  required 
to  appear.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  at  that  time, 
parties  were  summoned,  in  cases  of  treason,  forty  days  previous 
to  the  trial. 

"  Anders,  vol.  i.  50.  52. 
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purpose  to  conceal  rather  llian  to  detect  his  guilt. 
Lennox  foresaw  what  would  he  the  issue  of  this 
mock  inquiry,  and  with  how  little  safety  to  himself, 
or  success  to  his  cause,  he  could  venture  to  appear 
on  the  day  prefixed.  In  his  former  letters,  thou«rh 
under  expressions  the  most  respectful,  some  symp- 
toms of  his  distrusting-  the  Queen  may  be  discovered. 
He  spoke  out  now  in  plain  language.  He  com- 
plained of  the  injury  done  him,  by  hurrying  on  the 
trial  with  such  illegal  precipitation.  He  represented 
once  more  the  indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell  not 
only  to  enjoy  personal  liberty,  but  to  retain  his 
former  influence  over  her  councils.  He  again  re- 
C[uired  her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  to  give 
some  evidence  of  her  sincerity  in  prosecuting  the 
murderer,  by  confining  the  person  who  was  on  good 
grounds  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it ;  and,  till 
that  were  done,  he  signified  his  own  resolution  not 
to  be  present  at  a  trial,  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  which  were  so  irregular  and  unsatisfactory^^. 

He  seems,  however,  to  have  expected  little  success 
from  this  application  to  Mary ;  and  therefore  at  the 
same  time  besought  Elizabeth  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  he  demanded  °^.  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof  how  violently  he  suspected 
the  one  Queen  than  his  submitting  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  other,  who  had  treated  liis  son  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  and  himself  and  family  with  the 
greatest  rigour.  Elizabeth,  who  was  never  unwilling 
to  interpose  in  the  aflfairs  of  Scotland,  wrote  instantly 
to  Mary,  advised  her  to  delay  the  trial  for  some  time, 
and  urged  in  such  strong  terms  the  same  arguments 
which  Lennox  had  used,  as  might  have  convinced 
her  to  what  an  unfavourable  construction  her  con- 
duct would  be  liable,  if  she  persisted  in  her  present 
piethod  of  proceeding'"®. 

98  Anders,  vol.  i.  52.  »9  Good.  vol.  ii.  352. 

'"o  Anders.  Pref.  CO.     See  Appendix,  No.  XIX. 
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Neither  her  entreaties,  however,  nor  those  of 
Lennox  could  prevail  to  have  the  trial  put  off.  On 
the  day  appointed  Both  well  appeared,  but  with 
such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  condemn,  and  impossible  to  punish 
him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of  his  friends  and 
vassals,  assembled,  according  to  custom,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  attended  by  a 
band  of  hired  soldiers,  who  marched  with  flying 
colours  along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  I  A  court 
of  justice  was  held  with  the  accustomed  formalities. 
An  indictment  was  presented  against  Bothwell,  and 
Lennox  was  called  upon  to  make  good  his  accusa- 
tion. In  his  name  appeared  Robert  Cunningham, 
one  of  his  dependants.  He  excused  his  master's 
absence,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
which  prevented  his  assembling  his  friends  and 
vassals,  without  whose  assistance  he  could  not  with 
safety  venture  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  such 
a  powerful  antagonist.  For  this  reason,  he  desired 
the  court  to  stop  proceeding,  and  protested,  that 
any  sentence  which  should  be  passed  at  that  time 
ought  to  be  deemed  illegal  and  void.  Bothwell, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  court  should 
instantly  proceed  to  trial.  One  of  Lennoxes  own 
letters,  in  which  he  craved  of  the  Queen  to  prose- 
cute the  murderers  without  delay,  was  produced. 
Cunningham's  objections  were  overruled ;  and  the 
jury,  consisting  of  peers  and  barons  of  the  first  rank, 
found  Bothwell  not  guilty  of  the  crime. 

No  person  appeared  as  an  accuser,  not  a  single 
witness  was  examined,  nor  any  evidence  produced 
against  him.  The  jury,  under  these  circumstances, 
could  do  nothing  else  but  acquit  him.  Their  verdict, 
however,  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes  or 
silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  Every  circum- 
stance in  the  trial  gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  and 

'  Anders,  vol.  i.  135. 
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excited  indi«Tnation ;  and  the  judf^ment  pronounced, 
ittvStead  of  being  a  proof  of  Bothwell's  innocence, 
was  esteemed  an  argument  of  his  guilt.  Pasquinades 
and  libels  were  affixed  to  different  places,  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  with  the  utmost  virulence 
of  language. 

The  jury  themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  censure  to  which  their  proceedings  would  be 
exposed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  returned 
their  verdict  acquitting  Bothwell,  the  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness protested,  in  their  name,  that  no  crime  should 
be  imputed  to  them  on  that  account,  because  no 
accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof  was  brought  of 
the  indictment,  lie  took  notice  likewise,  that  the 
9th  instead  of  the  lOlh  of  February  was  mentioned 
in  the  indictment,  as  the  day  on  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed :  a  circumstance  which  discovers 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  those  who  prepared  the 
indictment ;  and  at  a  time  when  men  were  disposed, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  every 
thing,  this  small  matter  contributed  to  confirm  and 
to  increase  their  suspicions^. 

Even  Bothwell  himself  did  not  rely  on  the  judg- 
ment which  he  had  obtained  in  his  favour  as  a  full 
vindication  of  his  innocence.  Immediately  after  his 
acquittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  was 
not  then  obsolete,  published  a  writing,  in  which  he 
offered  to  fight  in  single  combat  any  gentleman  of 
good  fame,  who  should  presume  to  accuse  him  of 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  King. 

Mary,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
had  been  cleared  by  the  most  unexceptionable  and 
satisfactory  evidence.  The  ascendant  he  had  gained 
over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  councils,  was 
more  visible  than  ever;  and  Lennox,  who  could 
not  expect  that  his  own  person  could  be  safe  in 
a  country  where  tlie  murderer  of  his  son  had  been 

'■'  Bothw.  Trial,  Anders,  vol.  ii.  97,  &c. 
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absolved  without  regard  to  justice,  and  loaded  with 
honours  in  contempt  of  decency,  fled  with  precipita- 
tion towards  England^. 

Two  days  after  the  trial  [April  14],  a  parliament 
was  held,  at  the  opening  of  which  the  Queen  distin- 
guished Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the 
sceptre  before  her"*.  Most  of  the  acts  passed  in  this 
assembly  were  calculated  on  purpose  to  strengthen 
his  party,  and  to  promote  his  designs.  He  obtained 
the  ratification  of  all  the  possessions  and  honours 
which  the  partiality  of  the  Queen  had  conferred 
upon  him ;  and  the  act  to  that  effect  contained  the 
strongest  declarations  of  his  faithful  services  to  the 
crown  in  all  times  past.  The  surrender  of  the  casde 
of  Edinburgh  by  Mar  was  confirmed.  Tlie  law  of 
attainder  against  Huntly  was  repealed,  and  he  and 
his  adherents  were  restored  to  the  estates  and  honours 
of  their  ancestors.  Several  of  those  who  had  been 
on  the  jury  which  acquitted  Bothwell  obtained  rati- 
fications of  the  grants  made  in  their  favour ;  and,  as 
pasquinades  daily  multiplied,  a  law  passed  whereby 
those  into  whose  hands  any  paper  of  that  kind  fell, 
were  commanded  instantly  to  destroy  it;  and  if, 
through  their  neglect,  it  should  be  allowed  to  spread, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  capital  punishment,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  the  original 
authors^. 

But  the  absolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  had 
acquired  over  Mary's  mind  appeared  in  the  clearest 
manner,  by  an  act  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, to  which  at  this  time  she  gave  her  assent. 
Mary's  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith  was  uniform 
and  superstitious  ;  she  had  never  laid  aside  the 
design,  nor  lost  the  hopes,  of  restoring  it.  She  had 
of  late  come  under  new  engagements  to  that  purpose, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  had  ventured  upon  some 
steps  more  public  and  vigorous  than  any  she  had 

^  Keith,  378.  Note  (rf).  '  Id.  Ibid.         ^  ibid.  380. 
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formerly  taken.  But  though  none  of  these  circum- 
stances were  unknown  to  Both  well,  there  were 
powerful  molives  wliich  prompted  him  at  this  junc- 
ture to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Protestants, 
by  exertini^  himself  in  order  to  procure  for  them 
some  additional  security  in  the  exercise  of  their 
relif^ion.  That  which  they  enjoyed  at  present  was 
very  precarious,  being-  founded  entirely  on  the  royal 
proclamation  issued  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  in  Scotland,  which  in  express  terms  was 
declared  to  be  only  a  temporary  regulation.  From 
that  period,  neither  the  solicitations  of  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  church,  nor  the  entreaties  of  her 
people,  could  extort  from  Mary  any  concession  in 
favour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  on  which  the 
professors  might  rest  with  greater  confidence.  This, 
however,  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  Both- 
well,  they  now  obtained.  An  act  was  passed  in 
this  Parliament,  repealing  all  the  laws,  canon,  civil, 
and  municipal,  adverse  to  the  reformed  religion, 
and  exempting  such  as  had  embraced  it  from  the 
penalties  to  which  they  might  have  been  subjected 
by  these  laws,  either  on  account  of  their  past  conduct 
or  present  profession;  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  their  persons,  estates,  honours,  and  benefices, 
were  taken  under  public  protection  against  every 
court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  might  attempt  to 
molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments. 
Thus  the  Protestants,  instead  of  holding  their  sacred 
rights  by  no  better  tenure  than  a  declaration  of  royal 
indulgence,  which  might  be  revoked  at  pleasure, 
obtained  legal  and  parliamentary  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  By  prevailing  on  the 
Queen  to  assent  to  this  law,  Bothwell  seems  to  have 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  acquire  such  merit, 
both  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  people,  as  might 
induce  them  to  favour  his  ambitious  schemes,  and 
to  connive  at  what  he  had  done,  or  might  do,  in 
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order  to  accomplish  them.  The  Protestants  accord- 
inc^ly,  thou2:h  this  act  was  far  from  amounting-  to  a 
legal  estabhshment  of  the  reformed  faith,  seem  to 
have  considered  it  as  an  additional  security  of  such 
importance  that  it  was  published  amoni;^  the  laws 
enacted  in  a  Parliament  held  towards  the  close  of 
this  year,  under  very  different  leaders ''. 

^  1  am  indebted  to  the  accuracy  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  for 
pointing  out  (Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  9),  a  con- 
siderable error  into  which  I  had  fallen  with  respect  to  this  act,  by 
supposing  it  to  be  so  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion that  the  Parliament,  which  met  Dec.  15,  could  substitute 
nothing  stronger  or  more  explicit  in  its  place,  and  thought  it 
sufficient  to  ratify  it  word  for  word.  This  error  I  have  now 
corrected  ;  but,  after  considering  the  act  wiih  particular  attention, 
though  I  am  satisfied  that  it  neither  established  the  reformed 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  nor  abolished  popery,  yet  it 
granted  such  new  and  legal  security  to  the  Protestants,  as  was 
deemed,  in  that  age,  an  acquisition  of  great  value.  The  framers 
of  the  law  seem  manifestly  to  have  viewed  it  in  that  light.  After 
reciting,  "  that  the  Queen,  since  her  arrival,  had  attempted 
nothing  contrary  to  the  state  of  religion  which  she  found  publicly 
and  universally  standing,  on  which  account  she  was  most  worthy 
to  be  served,  honoured,  and  obeyed,  &c." — the  act  goes  on, 
"  that  as  she  intends  to  continue  the  same  goodness  and  govern- 
ment in  all  times  coming,  the  professors  of  the  religion  aforesaid 
may  and  shall  have  occasion  to  praise  God  for  her  happy  and 
gracious  government,  &c.  :  and  to  eft'ect  that,  the  professors  of 
the  religion  aforesaid  may  assure  themselves  to  be  in  full  surety 
thereof,  and  of  their  lands,  lives,  &c.  and  may  with  the  better 
will  jeopard  and  hazard  their  lives  and  goods  in  Her  Highness's 
service,  against  all  enemies  to  her,  and  to  the  commonweal  of 
this  realm,  &c.  therefore  our  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the 
whole  estates  in  parliament.  &c."  then  follow  the  statutory  clauses 
mentioned  in  the  text.  The  intention  of  passing  the  act  is 
apparent,  and  it  is  drawn  with  great  art.  This  art  is  peculiarly 
manifest  in  the  concluding  clause.  In  her  first  proclamation  the 
Queen  had  declared,  that  it  should  continue  in  force  only  until 
she  should  take  final  order  concerning  religion  with  the  advice  of 
Parliament.  In  this  act  the  intention  of  taking  further  order  con- 
cerning religion  is  mentioned,  probably  with  a  view  to  please  the 
Queen  ;  but  it  is  worded  with  such  studied  dexterity,  that  the 
protection  granted  by  this  law  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
leuijiorary,  or  depending  upon  the  Queen  taking  such  final  order. 
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Every  step  taken  by  Bothwell  liad  hitherto  been 
attended  Mith  all  the  success  which  his  most  san- 
g'uine  wishes  could  expect.  He  had  entirely  <^ained 
the  Queen's  heart;  the  murder  of  the  King-  had 
excited  no  public  commotion ;  he  had  been  acquitted 
by  his  peers  of  any  share  in  that  crime ;  and  their 
decision  had  been  in  some  sort  ratified  in  parliament. 
But  in  a  kingdom  where  the  regal  authority  was  so 
extremely  limited,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  so 
formidable,  he  durst  not  venture  on  the  last  action, 
towards  which  all  his  ambitious  projects  tended, 
without  their  approbation.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
he  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
[April  19],  invited  all  the  nobles  who  were  present 
to  an  entertainment.  Having  filled  the  house  with 
his  friends  and  dependants,  and  surrounded  it  with 

Par!.  1.  K.  Ja.  VI.  c.  31.  In  the  same  light  of  an  important 
acquisition  of  security  to  the  reformed  religion,  this  act  is  repre- 
sented by  the  privy  council  in  a  proclamation  issued  May  23, 
1567.  Keith,  571.  Mary's  principal  adherents,  in  a  paper 
subscribed  by  them,  Sept.  12,  1508,  declare,  that  she,  "  by  the 
advice  of  the  three  estates,  had  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  whole 
nobility  in  an  act  concerning  all  the  points  of  religion  passed  in 
the  parliament  held  April,  1567."  Goodall,  ii.  357.  The  same 
is  asserted  to  be  the  intention  and  eflect  of  this  act  in  another 
public  paper  in  the  year  1570.  Haynes,62l.  This  act  is  perfectly 
conformable  to  that  system  of  policy  by  which  Bothwell  seems 
to  have  regulated  his  conduct  both  before  and  after  this  time, 
with  a  view  of  gaining  the  Protestants,  particularly  the  clergy,  by 
acts  of  indulgence  and  favour.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1566, 
when  Bothwell's  credit  was  very  considerable,  the  Queen,  in  a 
meeting  of  privy  council,  where  he  was  present,  took  measures 
for  securing  to  the  Protestant  clergy  more  regular  payment  of 
their  stipends  ;  and  on  the  20tli  of  December  of  that  year, 
granted  an  assignation  of  a  considerable  sum  to  be  applied  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  Keith,  360,  301,  302.  In  a  meet- 
ing of  privy  council,  Jan.  10,  1507,  when  all  public  transactions 
were  entirely  conducted  by  Bothwell,  an  act  was  passed  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  sustentation  of  ministers  in  boroughs,  and 
Bothwell  is  named  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  carrying  it 
into  execution,  with  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  boroughs  as 
had  no  ministers,  for  raising  a  stipend.    Keith,  570.     In  another 
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armed  men',  he  opened  to  the  company  his  intention 
of  marrying  the  Queen,  whose  consent,  he  told  them, 
he  had  ah-eady  obtained ;  and  demanded  their  ap- 
probation of  this  match,  which,  he  said,  was  no  less 
acceptable  to  their  sovereign  than  honourable  to 
himself  ^  Huntly  and  Seaton,  who  were  privy  to 
all  BothwelPs  schemes,  promoted  them  with  the 
utmost  zeal;  and  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  absolutely  devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  ready  to 
sooth  her  passions,  instantly  declared  their  satisfac- 
tion with  what  he  had  proposed.  The  rest,  who 
dreaded  the  exorbitant  power  which  Bothwell  had 
acquired,  and  observed  the  Queen's  growing  affec- 
tion towards  him  in  all  her  actions,  were  willing 
to  make  a  merit  of  yielding  to  a  measure  which 
they  could  neither  oppose  nor  defeat.  Some  few 
were  confounded  and  enraged.  But  in  the  end 
Bothwell,  partly  by  promises  and  flattery,  partly  by 

meeting  of  privy  council,  May  23,  1557,  the  Queen,  after  men- 
tioning the  declaration  which  she  had  made  in  the  year  1561,  of 
her  resolution  to  maintain  that  religion  which  she  found  esta- 
blished in  the  kingdom,  and  after  taking  notice  of  what  additional 
security  it  had  acquired  by  the  late  act  of  April  19,  with  a  view  of 
giving  still  further  satisfaction  to  the  Protestants,  she  declared 
that  all  licences  which  had  been  obtained  from  her  by  any  per- 
sons, permitting  them  to  exercise  the  rights  of  popish  worship, 
were  now  revoked  and  annulled.  Keith,  570 — 572.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that,  favourable  as  all  these  acts  were  to  the 
Reformation,  some  bishops,  ivhose  ardent  zeal  for  the  old  doctrines 
history  records,  were  present  in  those  meetings  of  privy  council 
in  which  they  were  passed.  From  considering  all  these  parti- 
culars, one  need  not  wonder  that  a  law  "  anent  cassing  (as  its 
title  bears),  annulling,  and  abrogating  of  all  laws,  acts,  and  con- 
stitutions, conone,  civile,  and  municipal,  with  other  constitutions, 
contrare  to  the  religion  now  professit  within  the  realme,''  cod- 
tirraed  by  the  royal  assent  of  the  Queen,  should  be  published 
among  the  statutes  securing  the  Protestant  religion.  We  find 
accordingly,  in  a  very  rare  edition  of  the  acts  of  parliament, 
imprintit  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekprevik,  printar  to  the 
King's  raajestie,  6  day  of  April,  15G8,  the  act  of  April  19,  inserted 
among  the  acts  of  the  Regent's  parliament  in  December. 
'  Good.  vol.  ii.  141.  ^  Anders,  vol.  i.  94. 
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terror  and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who  were  present 
to  subscribe  a  })aper  wliich  leaves  a  deeper  stain 
than  any  occurrence  in  that  age  on  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  nation. 

This  ])aper  contained  the  strongest  declarations  of 
Bothuell's  innocence,  and  the  most  ample  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  good  services  to  the  kingdom.  If 
any  future  accusation  should  be  brought  against  him 
on  account  of  the  King's  murder,  the  subscribers 
promised  to  stand  by  him  as  one  man,  and  to  hazard 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Queen  as  the  most  proper  person 
she  could  choose  for  a  husband  :  and  if  she  should 
condescend  to  bestow  on  him  that  mark  of  her 
regard,  they  undertook  to  promote  the  marriage, 
and  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces  in  opposing 
any  person  who  endeavoured  to  obstruct  it^.  Among 
the  subscribers  of  this  paper  we  find  some  who  were 
the  Queen's  chief  confidants,  others  who  were  stran- 
gers to  her  counsels,  and  obnoxious  to  her  displea- 
sure;  some  who  faithfully  adhered  to  her  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  and  others  who 
became  the  principal  authors  of  her  sufferings ;  some 
passionately  attached  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and 
others  zealous  advocates  for  the  Protestant  faith'". 
No  common  interest  can  be  supposed  to  have  united 
men  of  such  opposite  principles  and  parties,  in 
recommending  to  their  sovereign  a  step  so  injurious 
to  her  honour,  and  so  fatal  to  her  peace.  This  strange 
coalition  was  the  eflect  of  much  artifice,  and  must 
be  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  masterly 
stroke  of  BothwelPs  address.  It  is  observable,  that 
amidst  all  the  altercations  and  mutual  reproaches  of 
the  two  parlies  which  arose  in  the  kingdom,  this 
unworthy  transaction  is  seldom  mentioned.  Con- 
scious on  both  sides,  that  in  this  particular  their 
conduct  could    ill    bear  examinati(m,   and    would 

3  Auders.  vol.  i.  177.  .    '"  Keith,  382. 
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redound  little  to  their  fame,  they  always  touch  upon 
it  unwillinoly,  and  with  a  tender  hand,  seeming 
desirous  that  it  should  remain  in  darkness,  or  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  But  as  so  many  persons  who, 
both  at  that  time  and  ever  after,  possessed  the 
Queen's  favour,  subscribed  this  paper,  the  suspicion 
becomes  strong,  that  Both  well's  ambitious  hopes 
were  neither  unknown  to  Mary,  nor  disapproved  by 
her". 

These  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  most  direct 
proof  Melvil  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  in  her  favour.     He,  as  well  as  his  brother, 

"  Of  all  the  different  systems  with  regard  to  this  transaction, 
that  of  Camden  seems  to  be  the  least  accurate,  and  the  worst 
founded.  He  supposes  that  Bothwell  was  hated  by  Murray, 
Morton,  &cc.  who  had  been  bis  associates  in  the  murder  of  the 
King,  and  that  they  now  wanted  to  ruin  him.  He  affirms,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  subscriptions  to  this  paper  were  obtained  by 
them  out  of  fear  that  Bothwell  might  sink  in  his  hopes,  and 
betray  the  whole  bloody  secret,  40 1.  But  besides  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  any  man's  enemies  would  contribute  towards 
raising  him  to  such  high  dignity,  on  the  uncertain  hopes  of  being 
able  afterwards  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  besides  the  impossibility  of 
accomplishing  such  a  marriage,  if  it  had  been  either  unknown  to 
the  Queen,  or  disagreeable  to  her;  we  may  observe  that  this 
supposition  is  destroyed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Queen 
herself,  who  ascribes  the  consent  of  the  nobles  to  Bothwell's  arti- 
fices, toho  purchased  it  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  we  were 
content  therewith.  Anders,  vol.  i.  94.  99.  It  would  have  been  no 
small  advantage  to  Mary,  if  she  could  have  represented  the  con- 
sent of  the  nobles  to  have  been  their  own  voluntary  deed.  It  is 
still  more  surprising  to  find  Lesley  ascribing  this  paper  to  Mur- 
ray and  his  faction.  Anders,  vol.  i.  20.  The  Bishop  himself 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  it.  Keith,  383.  The 
King's  commissioners,  at  the  conference  held  at  York,  1568, 
pretended  that  none  of  the  nobles,  except  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
would  subscribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant  from  the  Queen  was 
produced,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  ;  this  warrant 
they  had  in  their  custody,  and  exhibited.  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part 
2.  5.  This  differs  from  Buchanan's  account,  who  supposes  that 
«ll  the  nobles  present  subscribed  tlie  paper  on  the  lOtli,  and  the 
next  day  they  obtained  the  approbation  of  what  they  liad  done, 
l)v  way  of  security  to  themselves,  355. 

VOL.  I(.  G 
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kept  a  secret  correspondence  in  Enj^land  with  those 
who  favoured  her  pretensions  to  that  crown.  The 
rumour  of  her  intended  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
havino^  spread  early  in  that  kingdom,  excited  univer- 
sal indignation ;  and  ^Melvil  received  a  letter  from 
thence,  which  represented,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
what  would  be  the  fatal  effects  of  such  an  impru- 
dent step.  He  put  this  letter  into  the  Queen's  hands, 
and  enforced  it  with  the  utmost  warmth.  She  not 
only  disregarded  those  remonstrances,  but  commu- 
nicated the  matter  to  Bothwell ;  and  Melvil,  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  court,  whither 
he  durst  not  return  till  the  Earl's  rage  began  to 
abate '^.  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  warned  Mary 
of  the  danger  and  infamy  to  which  she  would  expose 
herself  by  such  an  indecent  choice :  but  an  advice 
from  her  met  with  still  less  regard  '^. 

Three  days  after  the  rising  of  Parliament,  Mary 
went  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Prince  her  son.     Bothwell  had  now  brought  his 

'^  Melv.  156.  According  to  Melvil,  Lord  Herries  likewise 
remonstrated  against  the  marria;fe,  and  conjured  the  Queen  on 
his  knees,  to  lay  aside  all  tlioup;hts  of  such  a  dishonourable  alli- 
ance, 156.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  Herries  is  one  of  the 
nobles  who  subscribed  the  bond,  April  19.  Keith,  383.  2.  That 
he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage  articles  between  the 
Queen  and  Bothwell,  May  14.  Good.  vol.  ii.  61.  3.  That  he 
sat  in  council  with  Bothwell,  May  17.  Keith,  386.  But  this 
remonstrance  of  Lord  Herries  against  the  marriage  happened 
before  those  made  by  Mehil  himself,  1.57.  Melvil's  remon- 
strance must  have  happened  some  time  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament ;  for,  after  offending  Bothwell,  he  retired  from  court ; 
he  allowed  his  rage  time  to  subside,  and  had  again  joined  the 
Queen  when  she  was  sei/,ed,  April  24.  158.  The  time  which 
must  have  elapsed,  by  this  account  of  the  matter,  was  perhaps 
sufficient  to  have  gained  Herries  from  being  au  opposer  to 
become  a  promoter  of  the  marriage.  Perliaps  Melvil  may  have 
committed  some  mistake  with  regard  to  this  fact,  so  far  as  relates 
to  Lord  Herries.  He  could  not  well  be  mistaken  with  regard  to 
what  liiraself  did. 

'-  Anders,  vol.  ii.  106. 
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schemes  to  full  maturity ;  and  every  precaution  being 
taken  which  could  render  it  safe  to  enter  on  the  last 
and  decisive  step,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his 
spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to  deliberate  any  longer. 
Under  pretence  of  an  expedition  against  the  free- 
booters, on  the  borders,  he  assembled  his  followers ; 
and  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  a  thousand 
horse  [April  24],  turned  suddenly  towards  Linlith- 
gow, met  the  Queen  on  her  return  near  that  place, 
dispersed  her  slender  train  without  resistance,  seized 
on  her  person,  and  conducted  her,  together  with  a 
few  of  her  courtiers,  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of 
Dunbar.  She  expressed  neither  surprise,  nor  terror, 
nor  indignation,  at  such  an  outrage  committed  on 
her  person,  and  such  an  insult  offered  to  her  autho- 
rity, but  seemed  to  yield  without  struggle  or  regret". 
INlelvil  was  at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants ;  and 
the  officer  by  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him 
that  nothing  was  done  without  the  Queen's  own 
consent*^.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  letters  published 
in  Mary's  name,  the  scheme  had  been  communicated 
to  her,  and  every  step  towards  it  was  taken  with  her 
participation  and  advice  ^^. 

Both  the  Queen  and  Bothwell  thought  it  of  ad- 
vantage to  employ  this  appearance  of  violence.  It 
afforded  her  a  decent  excuse  for  her  conduct;  and 
while  she  could  plead  that  it  was  owing  to  force 
rather  than  choice,  she  hoped  that  her  reputation, 
among  foreigners  at  least,  would  escape  without 
censure,  or  be  exposed  to  less  reproach.  Bothwell 
could  not  help  distrusting  all  the  methods  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  for  vindicating  him  from  any 
concern  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Something 
was  still  wanting  for  his  security,  and  for  c^uieting 
his  guilty  fears.  This  was  a  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland  the  most  heinous 
crime  must  be  mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and 

"  Keith,  383.  '^  Melv.  158.  "^  Good.  vol.  ii.  3T. 
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then  all  lesser  offences  are  deemed  to  be  included 
under  the  s^eneral  clause,  and  all  other  crimes  what- 
soever^'. To  seize  the  ])erson  of  the  Prince,  is  high 
treason ;  and  Both  well  hoped  that  a  pardon  obtained 
for  this  would  extend  to  every  thing  of  which  he  had 
been  accused'^. 

Bothwell  having  now  got  the  Queen's  personl^ito 
his  hands,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  either  a 
politician  or  a  man  of  gallantry  to  have  delayed 
consummating  his  schemes.  The  first  step  towards 
this  was  to  have  his  marriage  with  Lady  Jane  Gor- 
don, the  Earl  of  Huntly's  sister,  dissolved.  In  order 
to  accomplish  that,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Queen  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  his  countrymen  on  the  other,  two  different 
processes  became  necessary;  one  founded  on  the 
maxims  of  the  canon  law,  the  other  accommodated 
to  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  church.  Bothwell 
accordingly  commenced  a  suit,  in  his  own  name,  in 
the  spiritual  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
[April  27],  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Queen  had 
restored,  by  a  special  commission  granted  for  this 
purpose,  and  pleaded  that  Lady  Jane  and  himself, 
being  cousins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and 
having  married  without  a  papal  dispensation,  their 
union  was  null  from  the  beginning ^^.     At  the  same 

"  Pari.  6  Jac.  IV.  c.  G2.  »«  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  61. 

'^  In  her  own  time,  it  was  urged  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
Qeeen's  guilt,  that  she  gave  her  consent  to  marry  the  husband  of 
another  woman  ;  and  the  charge  has  been  often  repeated  since. 
But  according  to  Mary's  own  ideas,  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  her  religion,  the  marriage  of  Bothwell  with  Lady  Jane  Gordon 
was  unlawful  and  void,  and  she  considered  them  as  living  toge- 
ther not  in  the  hallowed  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  in  a  state  of 
criminal  intercourse.  Bothwell's  addresses,  which  struck  her 
Protestant  subjects  not  only  as  indecent  but  flagitious,  could  not 
appear  in  the  same  light  to  her;  and  this  may  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  of  having  listened  to  them, 
But  it  will  not  exempt  her  from  the  charge  of  great  imprudence 
in  this  unfortunate  step.     Mary  was  well  acquainted  with   the 
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time  he  prevailed  with  Lady  Jane  to  apply  to  the 
Protestant  Court  of  Commissaries  for  a  divorce,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  adultery.  The 
influence  of  Bothwell  was  of  equal  weight  in  both 
courts.  In  the  course  of  four  days,  with  the  same 
indecent  and  suspicious  precipitancy,  the  one  declared 
the  marriage  to  be  illegal  and  null,  the  other  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  divorce -°. 

While  this  infamous  transaction  was  carrying  on, 
the  Queen  resided  at  Dunbar,  detained  as  a  prisoner, 
but  treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  Soon  after 
[May  3],  Bothwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of  his 
dependants,  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh ;  but,  in- 
stead of  lodging  her  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house, 
he  conveyed  her  to  the  castle,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  The  discontent  of  the  nation  rendered 
this  precaution  necessary.  In  a  house  unfortified, 
and  of  easy  access,  the  Queen  might  have  been 
rescued  without  difficulty  out  of  his  hands.  In  a 
place  of  strength  she  was  secured  from  all  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies. 

One  small  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  sur- 
mounted. As  the  Queen  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
captivity  by  Bothwell,  a  marriage  concluded  in  tliat 
condition  might  be  imputed  to  force,  and  be  held 
invalid.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  Mary  appeared 
in  the  court  of  session,  and  in  presence  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  other  judges,  and  several  of  the  nobility, 
declared  that  she  was  now  at  full  liberty;  and  though 
Bothwell's  violence  in  seizing  her  person  had  at  first 
excited  her  indignation,  yet  his  respectful  behaviour 

ideas  of  her  subjects,  and  knew  what  they  would  think  of  her 
giving  ear  for  a  moment  to  the  courtship  of  a  man  latelj"^  married 
under  her  own  eye  in  the  church  of  her  palace.  Appendix,  No. 
XX.  Every  consideration  should  have  restrained  her  from  this 
union,  whicli  to  her  people  must  have  appeared  odious  and  sbock- 
ing.  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  199,  &c. 
'■^  Anders,  i.  132.     Append.  No.  XX. 
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since  that  time  bad  not  only  aj)peased  her  resent- 
ment, but  determined  lier  to  raise  him  to  higher 
honours'-^ 

What  these  were,  soon  became  public.  The  title 
of  Duke  of  Orkney  was  conferred  upon  Bothwell ; 
and  on  the  loth  of  May  his  marriag-e  with  the  Queen, 
which  had  so  lonjr  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
the  motives  of  his  crimes,  was  solemnized.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  public,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Protestant  church,  by  Adam  Bothwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had 
embraced  the  Reformation,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  celebrated  in  private  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Popish  religion  ^^.  The  boldness 
with  which  Craig,  the  minister  who  was  commanded 
to  publish  the  banns,  testified  against  the  design  ; 
the  small  number  of  the  nobles  who  were  present 
at  the  marriage;  and  the  sullen  and  disrespectful 
silence  of  the  people  when  the  Queen  appeared  in 
public,  were  manifest  symptoms  of  the  violent  and 
general  dissatisfaction  of  her  own  subjects.  The 
refusal  of  Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  to  be 
present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony  or  entertainment 
discovers  the  sentiments  of  her  allies  with  regard  to 
this  part  of  her  conduct ;  and  although  every  other 
action  in  Mary's  life  could  be  justified  by  the  rules 
of  prudence,  or  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue, this  fatal  marriage  would  remain  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  her  rashness,  if  not  of  her  guilt. 

INIary's  first  care  was  to  offer  some  apology  for 
her  conduct  to  the  courts  of  f^rance  and  England, 
The  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  still  remain,  and 
are  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  But,  under  all  the 
artificial  and  false  colouring  she  employs,  it  is  easy 
to  discover,  not  only  that  many  of  the  steps  she  had 
taken  were  unjustifiable,  but  that  she  herself  was 
conscious  that  they  could  not  be  justified  ^^. 

-'  Anders,  i.  87.  -  Ibid.  130.  ii.  27G.  -^  Ibid.  89. 
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The  title  of  King  was  the  only  thing  which  was 
not  bestowed  upon  Bothwell.  Notwithstanding  her 
attachment  to  him,  Mary  remembered  the  inconve- 
niences which  had  arisen  from  the  rash  advance- 
ment of  her  former  husband  to  that  honour.  She 
agreed,  however,  that  he  should  sign,  in  token  of 
consent,  all  the  public  writs  issued  in  her  name-*. 
But,  though  the  Queen  withheld  from  him  the  title 
of  King,  he  possessed,  nevertheless,  regal  power  in 
its  full  extent.  The  Queen's  person  was  in  his 
hands ;  she  was  surrounded  more  closely  than  ever 
by  his  creatures ;  none  of  her  subjects  could  obtain 
audience  without  his  permission  ;  and,  unless  in  his 
own  presence,  none  but  his  confidants  were  per- 
mitted to  converse  with  her^^  The  Scottish  monarchs 
were  accustomed  to  live  among  their  subjects  as 
fathers  or  as  equals,  without  distrust,  and  with  little 
state;  armed  guards  standing  at  the  doors  of  the 
royal  apartment,  difficulty  of  access,  distance  and 
retirement,  were  things  unknown  and  unpopular. 

These  precautions  were  necessary  for  securing  to 
Bothwell  the  power  which  he  had  acquired.  But, 
without  being  master  of  the  person  of  the  young 
Prince,  he  esteemed  all  that  he  had  gained  to  be 
precarious  and  uncertain.  The  Queen  had  com- 
mitted her  son  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The 
fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were  too  well 
known  to  expect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  put 
the  Prince  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  was  so 
violently  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  father. 
Bothwell,  however,  laboured  to  get  the  Prince  into 
his  power,  with  an  anxiety  which  gave  rise  to  the 
blackest  suspicions.  All  his  address  as  well  as 
authority,  were  employed  to  persuade  or  to  force 
Mar  into  a  compliance  with  his  demands-''.  And 
it  is  no  slight  proof,  both  of  the  firmness  and  dex- 
terity of  that  nobleman,  that  he  preserved  a  life  of 

♦^  Good.  ii.  GO.     -'  And.  i.  130.     -^  Melv.  IGO.  Bucli.  301, 
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SO  much  imj)ortiincc  to  the  nation,  from  being'  in  the 
power  of  a  man,  whom  fear  or  ambition  mi<rht  have 
prompted  to  violent  attempts  against  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  neiglibourinj^  nations  were  fixed, 
at  that  time,  upon  the  ii^vemt  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Scotland  during  three  months;  a  King- 
murdered  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  in  the  prime  of 
his  days,  and  in  his  capital  city ;  the  person  sus- 
pected of  that  odious  crime  suffered  not  only  to 
appear  publicly  in  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  distinguished  by  her  favour, 
and  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs; 
subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  carried  on  with  most 
shameless  partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sentence 
which  served  only  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  his 
guilt;  divorced  from  his  wife,  on  pretences  frivolous 
or  indecent ;  and,  after  all  this,  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  actions,  or  the  punish- 
ment merited  by  his  crimes,  permitted  openly,  and 
without  opposition,  to  marry  a  Queen,  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  whom  he  had  assassinated,  and  the 
guardian  of  those  laws  which  he  had  been  guilty  of 
violating.  Such  a  quick  succession  of  incidents, 
so  singular  and  so  detestable,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  history. 
They  left,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of 
infamy  on  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  Scots 
were  held  in  abhorrence  all  over  Europe  ;  they  durst 
hardly  appear  any  where  in  public;  and,  after  suflfer- 
ing  so  many  atrocious  deeds  to  pass  with  impunity, 
they  were  universally  reproached  as  men  void  ol' 
courage  or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardless  of  the 
reputation  of  their  Queen  and  the  honour  of  their 
country  ^. 

These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had 
been   hitherto   amused   by  BothwelPs  artifices,  or 

^  Anilers.vol.  i.  128.  131.  Melv.  1G3.  See  Appendix,  No. 
XXI. 
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intimidated  by  bis  power.  Tbe  manner  in  wbich 
he  exercised  the  authority  wbich  he  acquired,  his 
repeated  attempts  to  become  master  of  the  Prince's 
person,  together  with  some  rash  threatenings  against 
him,  which  he  let  iall^,  added  to  the  violence  and 
promptitude  of  their  resolutions.  A  considerable 
body  of  them  assembled  at  Stirling,  and  entered 
into  an  association  for  the  defence  of  the  Prince's 
person.  Argyll,  Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Glencairn, 
Home,  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Murray  of  Tullibardin, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Maidand  the  Secretary, 
were  the  heads  of  this  confederacy"^^.  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Athol,  was  remarkable  for  a  uniform  and 
bigoted  attachment  to  popery ;  but  his  indignation 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  King,  to  whom  he 
was  nearly  allied,  and  his  zeal  for  the  safety  of  the 
Prince,  overcame,  on  this  occasion,  all  considerations 
of  religion,  and  united  him  with  the  most  zealous 
Protestants.  Several  of  the  other  nobles  acted, 
without  C[uestion,  from  a  laudable  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  Prince  and  the  honour  of  their  country. 
But  the  spirit  which  some  of  them  discovered  during- 
the  subsec|uent  revolutions  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  ambition  or  resentment  were  the  real  motives  of 
their  conduct ;  and  that,  on  many  occasions,  while 
they  were  pursuing  ends  just  and  necessary,  they 
were  actuated  by  principles  and  passions  altogether 
unjustifiable. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the  Queen 
and  Both  well  with  great  consternation.  They  were 
no  strangers  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  their  conduct ;  and  though  their  marriage 
had  not  met  with  public  opposition,  they  knew  that 
it  had  not  been  carried  on  without  the  secret  disgust 
and  murmurings  of  all  ranks  of  men.  They  foresaw 
the  violence  with  w  hich  this  indignation  would  burst 
out,  after  having  been  so  long  suppressed ;  and,  in 
2«  Melv.  161.  29  i^eitli,  394. 
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order  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  Mary  issued  a  pro- 
clamation [INIay  28],  requirins:^  her  subjects  to  take 
arms,  and  to  attend  her  husliand  l)y  a  day  appointed. 
At  the  same  time  she  published  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
in  which  she  laboured  to  vindicate  her  government 
from  those  imputations  with  which  it  had  been 
loaded,  and  employed  the  strongest  terms  to  express 
her  concern  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Prince 
her  son.  Neither  of  these  produced  any  considerable 
effect.  Her  proclamation  was  ill  obeyed,  and  her 
manifesto  met  with  little  credit ^°. 

The  confederate  Lords  carried  on  their  prepara- 
tions with  no  less  activity,  and  with  much  more 
success.  Among  a  warlike  people,  men  of  so  much 
power  and  popularity  found  it  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  an  army.  They  were  ready  to  march  before 
the  Queen  and  Bothwell  were  in  a  condition  to 
resist  them.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  v,  as  the  place 
whither  the  Queen  ought  naturally  to  have  retired, 
and  there  her  person  might  have  been  perfectly  safe. 
But  the  confederates  had  fallen  on  means  to  shake 
or  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  the 
deputy  governor,  and  Bothwell  durst  not  commit  to 
him  such  an  important  trust.  He  conducted  the 
Queen  [June  6]  to  the  castle  of  Borthwick;  and  on 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Home,  with  a  body  of  his 
followers,  before  that  place,  he  fled  with  precipitation 
to  Dunbar,  and  was  followed  by  the  Queen  disguised 
in  men's  clothes.  The  confederates  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  where  Huntly  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
animate  the  inhabitants  to  defend  the  town  against 
them.  They  entered  without  opposition,  and  were 
instantly  joined  by  many  of  the  citizens,  whose  zeal 
became  the  firmest  support  of  their  cause  "^^ 

In  order  to  set  their  own  conduct  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  and  to  rouse  the  public  indignation 
against  Bothwell,  the  nobles  published  a  declaration 
30  Keith,  387.  395,  39G.  ^'  Keitb,  398. 
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of  the  motives  vvhicli  had  induced  them  to  take  arms. 
All  BothwelPs  past  crimes  were  enumerated,  all  his 
wicked  intentions  displayed  and  aggravated,  and 
every  true  Scotchman  was  called  upon  to  join  them 
in  avenging  the  one  and  preventing  the  other^^. 

Meanwhile  Bothwell  assembled  his  forces  at  Dun- 
bar ;  and  as  he  had  many  dependants  in  that  corner, 
he  soon  gathered  such  strength  that  he  ventured  to 
advance  towards  the  confederates.  Their  troops 
were  not  numerous ;  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  of 
their  enterprise  gave  their  friends  at  a  distance  no 
time  to  join  them ;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  supported  either  with  money  or  fed  with 
hopes  by  the  Queen  of  England,  they  could  not  have 
kept  long  in  a  body.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Both- 
well  durst  not  risk  a  delay ^^.  His  army  followed 
him  with  reluctance  in  this  quarrel,  and  served  him 
with  no  cordial  affection;  so  that  his  only  hope  of 
success  was  in  surprising  the  enemy,  or  in  striking 
the  blow  before  his  troops  had  leisure  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  imbibe  the  same  unfavourable 
opinion  of  his  actions  which  had  spread  over  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  These  motives  determined  the 
Queen  to  march  forward  with  an  inconsiderate  and 
fatal  speed. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  approach,  the 
confederates  advancecl  to  meet  her.  They  found 
her  forces  drawn  up  almost  on  the  same  ground 
which  the  English  had  occupied  before  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  [July  15].  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  there  was  no  equality  in  point  of 
discipline.  The  Queen's  army  consisted  chiefly  of 
a  multitude,  hastily  assembled,  without  courage  or 
experience  in  war.  The  troops  of  the  confederates 
were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  reputation, 
followed  by  their  most  trusty  dependants,  who  were 
no  less  brave  than  zealous^'*. 

32  Anders,  vol.  i.  128.     33Keith,401.     3' Cald.  vol.  ii.  48,  49. 
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Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassa<lor.  who  was  in  the 
fieUI,  laboured,  by  nef^oiiatino-  both  with  the  Queen 
and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  without 
the  effusion  of  blood.  He  represented  to  the  confe- 
derates the  Queen's  inclinations  towards  peace,  and 
her  willinc^ness  to  pardon  the  offences  which  they 
had  committed.  Morton  replied  with  warmth,  that 
they  had  taken  arms  not  against  the  Queen,  but 
as^ainst  the  murderer  of  her  husband  ;  and  if  he  were 
given  up  to  justice,  or  banished  from  her  presence, 
she  should  find  them  ready  to  yield  the  obedience 
which  is  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  Glen- 
cairn  added,  that  they  did  not  come  to  ask  pardon 
for  any  offence,  but  to  punish  those  who  had  offended. 
Such  haughty  answers  convinced  the  ambassador 
that  his  mediation  would  be  ineffectual,  and  that 
their  passions  were  too  high  to  allow  them  to  listen 
to  any  pacific  propositions,  or  to  think  of  retreating 
after  havino;  proceeded  so  far^'. 

The  Queen's  army  was  posted  to  advantage  on  a 
rising  ground.  The  confederates  advanced  to  the 
attack  resolutely,  but  slowly,  and  with  the  caution 
which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field.  Her 
troops  were  alarmed  at  their  approach,  and  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  endeavoured 
to  animate  them ;  she  wept,  she  threatened,  she 
reproached  them  with  cowardice,  but  all  in  vain. 
A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate  attendants  were 
eager  for  the  encounter ;  the  rest  stood  wavering  and 
irresolute,  and  some  began  to  steal  out  of  the  field. 
Bothwell  attempted  to  inspirit  them,  by  offering  to 
decide  the  quarrel,  and  to  vindicate  his  own  inno- 
cence, in  single  combat  with  any  of  his  adversaries. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  ^MuiTay  of  Tullibardin,  and 
Lord  Lindsay,  contended  for  the  honour  of  entering 
the  lists  again.^t  him.  But  this  challenge  proved  to 
be  a  mere  bravado.    Either  the  consciousness  of  guilt 

^^  Keitb,  401. 
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deprived  Botliwell  of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the 
Queen,  by  her  authority,  forbad  the  combat^. 

After  the  symptoms  of  fear  discovered  by  her 
followers,  Mary  would  have  been  inexcusable  had 
she  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  who  had  already  surrounded  the  hill 
on  which  she  stood  with  part  of  their  cavalry,  was 
utterly  impracticable.  In  this  situation,  she  was 
under  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting'  herself  into  the 
hands  of  those  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against 
her.  She  demanded  an  interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a 
brave  and  generous  man,  who  commanded  an  ad- 
vanced body  of  the  enemy.  He,  with  the  consent  and 
in  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  promised  that, 
on  condition  she  would  dismiss  Bothwell  from  her 
presence,  and  govern  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of 
her  nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their 
sovereign  ^. 

During  this  parley,  Bothwell  took  his  last  farewell 
of  the  Queen,  and  rode  off  the  field  with  a  few 
followers.  This  dismal  reverse  happened  exactly 
one  month  after  that  marriage  which  had  cost  him 
so  many  crimes  to  accomplish,  and  which  leaves  so 
foul  a  stain  on  Mary's  memory. 

As  soon  as  Bothwell  retired,  Mary  surrendered 
to  Kirkaldy,  who  conducted  her  toward  the  con- 
federate army,  the  leaders  of  which  received  her 
with  much  respect;  and  Morton,  in  their  name, 
made  ample  professions  of  their  future  loyalty  and 
obedience^^  But  she  was  treated  by  the  common 
soldiers  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  indignity. 
As  she  marched  along,  they  poured  upon  her  all  the 
opprobrious  names  which  are  bestowed  only  on  the 
lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever  she 
turned  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a  standard, 
on  which  was  painted  the  dead  body  of  the  late 

^  Cald.  vol.  ii.  50.  ^  Good.  vol.  ii.  161.  Mel  v.  Iu5. 

'^  Good.  ?ol.  ii.  105. 
VOL.  U.  H 
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King-,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  the  young  Prince 
kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these  words,  "Judge 
and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord  !"  Mary  turned  with 
horror  from  such  a  shocking  sight.  She  began 
ah-eady  to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to  which  a 
captive  Prince  is  reduced.  She  uttered  the  most 
bitter  complaints,  she  melted  into  tears,  and  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  sinking  to  the  ground.  Tlie 
confederates  conducted  her  towards  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  many  delays,  and  after  looking,  with 
the  fondness  and  credulity  natural  to  the  unfortunate, 
for  some  extraordinary  relief,  she  arrived  there.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  zeal  or 
curiosity  had  drawn  together,  to  behold  such  an 
unusual  scene.  The  Queen,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with  tears,  was 
exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led 
to  the  provost's  house.  Notwithstanding  all  her 
arguments  and  entreaties,  the  same  standard  was 
carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and  re- 
proaches repeated^.  A  woman,  young,  beautiful, 
and  in  distress,  is  naturally  the  object  of  compassion. 
The  comparison  of  their  present  misery  with  their 
former  splendour,  usually  softens  us  in  favour  of 
illustrious  sufferers.  But  the  people  beheld  the 
deplorable  situation  of  their  sovereign  with  insensi- 
bility ;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of  her 
guilt,  and  so  great  the  violence  of  their  indignation, 
that  the  sufferings  of  their  Queen  did  not,  in  any 
degree,  mitigate  their  resentment,  or  procure  her 
that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to  unfortu- 
nate Princes. 

39  Melv.  IGG.     Buch.  3G4. 
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The  confederate  Lords  had  proceeded  to  such  extre- 
mities against  their  Sovereign  that  it  now  became 
almost  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop  short  or 
to  pursue  a  course  less  violent.  Many  of  the  nobles 
had  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  their  enterprise; 
others  openly  condemned  it.  A  small  circumstance 
might  abate  that  indignation  with  whi(^h  the  multi- 
tude were  at  present  animated  against  the  Queen, 
and  deprive  them  of  that  popular  applause  which 
was  the  chief  foundation  of  their  power.  These 
considerations  inclined  some  of  them  to  treat  the 
Queen  with  great  lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  afiection  for  Bo'th- 
well  continued  as  violent  as  ever;  she  obstinately 
refused  to  hearken  to  any  proposal  for  dissolving 
their  marriage,  and  determined  not  to  abandon  a 
man,  for  whose  love  she  had  already  sacrificed  so 
much '.  If  they  should  allow  her  to  recover  the 
supreme  power,  the  first  exertion  of  it  would  be  to 
recall  Bothwell;  and  they  had  reason,  both  from 
his  resentment,  from  her  conduct,  and  from  their 
own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of  her  vengeance. 
These  considerations  surmounted  every  other  motive ; 

'  Keith,  419.  446,  449.  Melv.  167.  See  Append.  No.  XXII. 
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and,  reckonino^  themselves  absolved,  by  Mary's 
incurable  attachment  to  Bothwell,  from  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded 
herself  a  prisoner,  they,  without  regarding  the  duty 
which  they  owed  her  as  their  Queen,  and  without 
consulting  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  carried  her  next 
evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin,  and  signed  a  warrant  to  William  Douglas, 
the  owner  of  it,  to  detain  her  as  a  prisoner.  This 
castle  is  situated  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
a  lake.  Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near 
relation  of  Morton's,  and  had  married  the  Earl 
of  Murray's  mother.  In  this  place,  under  strict 
custody,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  subjected  io  the 
insults  of  a  haughty  woman,  who  boasted  daily  of 
being  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V,,  Mary  suffered  all 
the  rigour  and  miseries  of  captivity'^. 

Immediately  after  the  Queen's  imprisonment  the 
confederates  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  strengthen 
their  party  ;  they  entered  into  new  bonds  of  associa- 
tion ;  they  assumed  the  title  of  Lards  of  the  Secret 
Council,  and  without  any  other  right  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  whole  regal  authority.  One  of  their 
first  acts  of  power  was  to  search  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh for  such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  King.  This  show  of  zeal  gained  reputation 
to  themselves,  and  threw  an  oblique  reflection  on 
the  Queen  for  her  remissness.  Several  suspected 
persons  were  seized.  Captain  Blackadder  and  three 
others  were  condemned  and  executed.  But  no  dis- 
covery of  importance  was  made.  If  we  believe 
some  historians,  they  were  convicted  by  sufficient 
evidence  ;  if  we  give  credit  to  others,  their  sentence 
w^as  unjust,  and  they  denied,  with  their  last  breath, 
any  knowledge  of  the  crime  for  which  they  suffered* 

An  unexpected  accident,  however,  put  into  the 

'  Keith,  403.  Note  (b). 
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hands  of  Mary's  enemies,  what  they  deemed  the 
fullest  evidence  of  her  guilt.  Both  well  having  left 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  a  casket  containing  seve- 
ral sonnets  and  letters  written  with  the  Queen's  own 
hand,  he  now  sent  one  of  his  confidants  to  bring  to 
him  this  precious  deposite.  But  as  his  messenger 
returned,  he  was  intercepted,  and  the  casket  seized 
by  jMorton^.  The  contents  of  it  were  always  pro- 
duced by  the  party  as  the  most  ample  justification 
of  their  own  conduct;  and  to  these  they  continually 
appealed  as  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  their 
not  having  loaded  their  sovereign  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  imaginary  crimes^. 

But  the  confederates,  notwithstanding  their  extra- 
ordinary success,  were  still  far  from  being  perfectly 
at  ease.  That  so  small  a  part  of  the  nobles  should 
pretend  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
or  to  assume  the  authority  which  belonged  to  her, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest,  w^as  deemed  by 
many  of  that  body,  to  be  unprecedented  and  pre- 
sumptuous. Several  of  these  were  now  assembled 
at  Hamilton,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  course  they 
should  hold  in  this  difficult  conjuncture.  The  con- 
federates made  some  attempts  towards  a  coalition 
with  them,  but  without  efliect.  They  employed  the 
mediation  of  the  assembly  of  the  church,  to  draw 
them  to  a  personal  interview  at  Edinburgh,  but  with 
no  better  success.  That  party,  however,  though  its 
numbers  were  formidable,  and  the  power  of  its  leaders 
great,  soon  lost  reputation  by  the  want  of  unanimity 
and  vigour;  all  its  consultations  evaporated  in  mur- 
murs and  complaints,  and  no  scheme  was  concerted 
for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  confederates^. 

There  appeared  some  prospect  of  danger  from 
another  Cj[uarter.     This  great  revolution  in  Scotland 

''  Anders,  vol.  ii.  92.     Good.  vol.  ii.  90. 

^  See  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  History. 
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luid  been  carried  on  witliout  any  aid  from  Filizabctli, 
and  even  witliout  lier  knowledge  ^  Though  she 
was  far  from  being  disj^leased  at  seeing  the  aftairs 
of  that  kingdom  embroiled,  or  a  rival  whom  she 
hated  reduced  to  distress;  she  neither  wished  tliat 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  one  faction  entirely 
to  suppress  the  other,  nor  could  she  view  the  steps 
taken  by  the  confederates  without  great  offence. 
Notwithstanding  the  popular  maxims  by  which  she 
governed  her  own  subjects,  her  notions  of  royal 
prerogative  were  very  exalted.  The  confederates 
had,  in  her  opinion,  encroached  on  the  authority  of 
their  sovereign,  which  they  had  no  right  to  control, 
and  had  offered  violence  to  her  person,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  esteem  sacred.  They  had  set  a  dan- 
gerous example  to  other  subjects,  and  Mary's  cause 
became  the  common  cause  of  Princes^.  If  ever 
Elizabeth  was  influenced  with  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  rather  than 
by  considerations  of  interest,  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
Mary,  in  her  present  condition,  degraded  from  her 
throne,  and  covered  with  the  infamy  attending  an 
accusation  of  such  atrocious  crimes,  could  be  no 
longer  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  jealousy,  either  as  a 
woman  or  as  a  Queen.  Sympathy  with  a  sovereign 
in  distress  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  touched  a 
heart  not  very  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments  ;  and 
while  these  were  yet  warm,  she  dispatched  Throk- 
morton  into  Scotland  [June  30],  with  power  to 
negotiate  both  with  the  Queen  and  with  the  confede- 
rates. In  his  instructions  there  appears  a  remarkable 
solicitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even  for  her  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  terms  upon  which  she  proposed  to 
reestablish  concord  between  the  Queen  and  her 
subjects,  appear  to  be  so  reasonable  and  well 
digested,  as  might  have  ensured  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  both.     Zealous  as  Throkmoiton  was 

7  Keith,  415.  s  Id.  412.  4M. 
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to  accomplish  this,  all  his  endeavours  and  address 
j3roved  ineffectual.  He  found  not  only  the  confe- 
derate nobles,  but  the  nation  in  general,  so  far 
alienated  from  the  Queen,  and  so  much  offended 
with  the  indecent  precipitancy  of  her  marriage  with 
the  reputed  murderer  of  her  former  husband,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  listening  to  any  proposition  in  her 
favour. 

During  the  state  of  anarchy  occasioned  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  established  government,  which  afforded  such 
ample  scope  for  political  speculation,  four  different 
schemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  One,  that  Mary  should  be  replaced 
upon  the  throne,  but  under  various  and  strict  limi- 
tations. The  second,  that  she  should  resign  the 
crown  to  her  son,  and,  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
should  reside,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
either  in  England  or  in  France.  The  third,  that 
Mary  should  be  brought  to  public  trial  for  her 
crimes,  and,  after  conviction,  of  which  no  doubt  was 
entertained,  should  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. The  fourth,  that  after  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  her. 
Throkmorton,  though  disposed,  as  well  by  his  own 
inclination  as  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions, to  view  matters  in  the  light  most  favourable  to 
Mary,  informed  his  court,  that  the  milder  schemes, 
recommended  by  Maitland  alone,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  reprobated,  and  one  of  the  more  rigorous 
carried  into  execution. 

In  justification  of  this  rigour,  the  confederates 
maintained  that  Mary's  affection  for  Bothwell  was 
still  unabated,  and  openly  avowed  by  her;  that  she 
rejected  with  disdain  every  proposal  for  dissolving 
their  marriage  ;  and  declared,  that  she  would  forego 
every  comfort,  and  endure  any  extremity,  rather  than 
li'ive  her  consent  to  that  measure.   While  these  were 
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her  sentiments,  they  contended,  that  concern  for 
the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  attention  to  their  own 
safety,  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  it  out  of  the 
Queen's  power  to  restore  a  daring-  man,  exasperated 
by  recent  injuries,  to  his  former  station,  which  must 
needs  prove  fatal  to  both.  Notwithstanrling-  their 
solicitude  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth, 
they  foresaw  clearly  what  would  be  the  effect,  at 
this  juncture,  of  Throkmorton^s  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Queen;  and  that  she,  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  protection,  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
overtures  which  they  were  about  to  make  to  her. 
For  this  reason  they  peremptorily  denied  Throkmor- 
ton's  access  to  their  prisoner;  and  what  propositions 
he  made  to  them  in  her  behalf  they  either  refused 
or  eluded^. 

Meanwhile  they  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anx- 
iety concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and 
the  future  disposal  of  the  Queen's  person.  Eliza- 
beth, observing  that  Throkmorton  made  no  progress 
in  his  negotiations  with  them,  and  that  they  would 
listen  to  none  of  his  demands  in  Mary's  favour, 
turned  towards  that  party  of  the  nobles  who  were 
assembled  at  Hamilton,  incited  them  to  take  arms 
in  order  to  restore  their  Queen  to  liberty,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  them  in  such  an  attempt  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power '°.  But  they  discovered  no 
greater  union  and  vigour  than  formerly,  and,  be- 
having like  men  who  had  given  up  all  concern  either 
for  their  Queen  or  their  country,  tamely  allowed 
an  inconsiderable  part  of  their  body,  whether  we 
consider  it  with  respect  to  numbers  or  to  power, 
to  settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  Queen's  person  at  pleasure.  Many 
consultations  were  held,  and  various  opinions  arose 
with  regard  to  each  of  these.  Some  seemed  desirous 
of  adhering  to  the  plan  on  which  the  confederacy 

9  Keith,  417.  427.  .      '"  See  Append.  No.  XXIII. 
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was  at  first  formed ;  and  after  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  the  King,  and  dissolving  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell ;  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
Prince,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
they  proposed  to  reestablish  the  Queen  in  the  pos- 
session of  her  legal  authority.  The  success  with 
which  their  arms  had  been  accompanied  inspired 
others  with  bolder  and  more  desperate  thoughts, 
and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them  than  the  trial, 
the  condemnation,  and  punishment  of  the  Queen 
herself,  as  the  principal  conspirator  against  the  life 
of  her  husband  and  the  safety  of  her  son":  the 
former  was  Maitland's  system,  and  breathed  too 
much  of  a  pacific  and  moderate  spirit,  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party.  The 
latter  was  recommended  by  the  clergy,  and  warmly 
adopted  by  many  laics  ;  but  the  nobles  durst  not,  or 
would  not,  venture  on  such  an  unprecedented  and 
audacious  deed'^ 

Both  parties  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme,  neither 
so  moderate  as  the  one  nor  so  daring  as  the  other. 
Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  resign  the 
crown;  the  young  Prince  was  to  be  proclaimed 
King,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  to  be  appointed 
to  govern  the  kingdom,  during  his  minority,  with 
the  name  and  authority  of  Regent.  With  regard  to 
the  Queen's  own  person,  nothing  was  determined. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  confede- 
rates to  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment;  but, 
in  order  to  intimidate  herself,  and  to  overawe  her 
partisans,  they  still  reserved  to  themselves  the  power 
of  proceeding  to  more  violent  extremes. 

It  was  obvious  to  foresee  difficulties  in  the  execu- 

»  Keith,  420,  421,422.  582. 

'2  The  intention  of  putting  the  Queen  to  death  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  some  of  her  subjects:  at  this  time  we  often 
find  Elizabeth  boasting  that  Marj  owed  her  life  to  her  interposi- 
tion. Digges's  Conipl.  Amb.  1  4,  Ckc.  See  Append.  No.  XVIII. 
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tion  of  this  plan.  Mary  was  young,  ambitious,  high 
spirited,  and  accustomed  to  command.  To  induce 
her  to  acknowledge  her  own  incapacity  for  j^overn- 
ing-,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  power  which  she 
was  born  to  enjoy,  to  become  dependent  on  her 
own  subjects,  to  consent  to  her  own  bondage,  and 
to  invest  those  persons  whom  she  considered  as  the 
authors  of  all  her  calamities  with  that  honour  and 
authority  of  which  she  herself  was  stripped,  were 
}3oints  hard  to  be  gained.  These,  however,  the  con- 
federates attempted,  and  they  did  not  ^\ant  means 
to  ensure  success.  Mary  had  endured,  for  several 
weeks,  all  the  hardships  and  terror  of  a  prison  ;  no 
prospect  of  liberty  appeared ;  none  of  her  subjects 
had  either  taken  arms,  or  so  much  as  solicited  her 
relief  ^^;  no  person,  in  whom  she  could  confide,  was 
admitted  into  her  presence ;  even  the  ambassadors 
of  the  French  King,  and  Queen  of  England,  were 
refused  access  to  her.  In  this  solitary  state,  without 
a  counsellor  or  a  friend,  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
tress and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  it  was  natural 
for  a  woman  to  hearken  almost  to  any  overtures. 
The  confederates  took  advantage  of  her  condition 
and  of  her  fears.  They  employed  Lord  Lindsay, 
the  fiercest  zealot  in  the  party,  to  communicate  their 
scheme  to  the  Queen,  and  to  obtain  her  subscription 
to  those  papers  which  were  necessary  for  rendering 
it  effectual.  He  executed  his  commission  with 
harshness  and  brutality.  Certain  death  was  before 
Mary's  eyes  if  she  refused  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands. At  the  same  time  she  was  informed  by  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  in  the  nameof  Athol,  Mailland,  and 
Kirkaldy,  the  persons  among  the  confederates  who 
were  most  attentive  to  her  interest,  that  a  resignation, 
extorted  by  fear,  and  granted  during  her  imprison- 
ment, was  void  in  law,  and  might  be  revoked  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  liberty.     Throkmorton,  by  a  note 

'3  Keilh,  425. 
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which  he  found  means  of  conveying  to  her,  suggested 
the  same  thing '^  Deference  to  their  opinion,  as 
well  as  concern  for  her  own  safety,  obliged  her  to 
yield  to  every  thing  which  was  required,  and  to  sign 
all  the  papers  which  Lindsay  presented  to  her.  By 
one  of  these  she  resigned  the  crown,  renounced  all 
share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
sented to  the  coronation  of  the  young  King.  By 
another  [July  24],  she  appointed  the  Earl  of  Murray 
Regent,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  that  high  office.  By  a  third,  she  sub- 
stituted some  other  noblemen  in  Murray's  place,  if 
he  should  refuse  the  honour  which  was  designed  for 
him.  Mary,  when  she  subscribed  these  deeds,  was 
bathed  in  tears ;  and  while  she  gave  away,  as  it  were 
with  her  own  hands,  the  sceptre  which  she  had  swayed 
so  long,  she  felt  a  pang  of  grief  and  indignation,  one 
of  the  severest,  perhaps,  which  can  touch  the  human 
heart '^ 

The  confederates  endeavoured  to  give  this  resig- 
nation all  the  weight  and  validity  in  their  power, 
by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  the  young 
Prince.  The  ceremony  was  perfomied  at  Stirling 
[July  29],  with  much  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  a  considerable  number 
of  lesser  barons,  and  a  great  assembly  of  the  people. 
From  that  time  all  public  writs  were  issued,  and  the 
government  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  James  VI  '^. 

No  revolution  so  great  was  ever  effected  with 
more  ease,  or  by  means  so  unequal  to  the  end.  In 
a  warlike  age,  and  in  less  time  than  two  months,  a 
part  of  the  nobles,  who  neither  possessed  the  chief 
power  nor  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  nation,  and 
who  never  brought  three  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their  Queen, 

•^  Keith,  425.  Note  (b).     Melv.  169. 
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and,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  set  her 
son,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  on  the  throne. 

During  this  rapid  progress  of  the  confederates, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  were  turned  on  them  with 
astonishment;  and  various  and  contradictory  opi- 
nions were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinary 
steps  which  they  had  taken. 

Even  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government 
which  prevails  in  Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the 
Queen,  and  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  the  Prince  possesses  considerable 
pow'er,  and  his  person  is  treated  with  great  venera- 
tion. No  encroachments  should  be  made  on  the 
former,  and  no  injury  offered  to  the  latter,  but  in 
cases  where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  secured  by  any  other  means.  Such  cases 
seldom  exist,  and  it  belongs  not  to  any  part,  but  to 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  the  society,  to 
judge  of  their  existence.  By  what  action  could  it 
be  pretended  that  Mary  had  invaded  the  rights  or 
property  of  her  subjects,  or  what  scheme  had  she 
formed  against  the  liberty  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  surmises, 
enough  to  justify  the  imprisoning  and  the  deposing 
a  Queen,  to  whom  the  crown  descended  from  so 
long  a  race  of  monarchs?  The  principal  author  of 
whatever  was  reckoned  culpable  in  her  conduct  was 
now  driven  from  her  presence.  The  murderers  of 
the  King  might  have  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment,  the  safety  of  the  Prince  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Protestant  religion  have  been  esta- 
blished, without  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  her 
hands,  or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Whatever  right  a  free  Parliament  might 
have  had  to  proceed  to  such  a  rigorous  conclusion, 
or  whatever  name  its  determination  might  have 
merited,  a  sentence  of  this  nature,  passed  by  a  small 
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party  of  the  nobility,  without  acknowledging  or 
consulting  the  rest  of  the  nation,  must  be  deemed  a 
rebellion  against  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy 
against  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 

The  partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very 
differently.  It  is  evident,  said  they,  that  Mary 
either  previously  gave  consent  to  the  King's  murder, 
or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  action. 
Her  attachment  to  Both  well,  the  power  and  honours 
which  she  has  conferred  upon  him,  the  manner  in 
which  she  suffered  his  trial  to  be  carried  on,  and 
the  indecent  speed  with  which  she  married  a  man 
stained  with  so  many  crimes,  raise  strong  suspicions 
of  the  former,  and  put  the  latter  beyond  all  doubt. 
To  have  suffered  the  supreme  power  to  continue  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man,  capable  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  desperate  actions,  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  the  nation,  dishonourable  to  the  Queen, 
and  dangerous  to  the  Prince.  Recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  arms.  The  Queen  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  a  husband  so  unworthy  of  herself.  But 
her  affection  toward  him  still  continuing  unabated  ; 
her  indignation  against  the  authors  of  this  separa- 
tion being  visible,  and  often  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  they,  by  restoring  her  to  her  ancient  autho- 
rity, would  have  armed  her  with  power  to  destroy 
themselves,  have  enabled  her  to  recall  Bothwell, 
and  have  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
schemes  fatal  to  the  nation  with  greater  eagerness, 
and  with  more  success.  Nothing  therefore  remained, 
but  by  one  bold  action  to  deliver  themselves  and 
their  country  from  all  future  fears.  The  expedient 
they  had  chosen  was  no  less  respectful  to  the  royal 
blood,  than  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  While 
one  Prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing, 
the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  who  was  the  un- 
doubted representative  of  their  ancient  Kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  may  form  on  com- 
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paring  the  arguments  of  the  two  contending  parties, 
whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain  concerning 
the  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course  which  the 
confederates  held,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
conduct,  so  far  as  regarded  themselves,  was  ex- 
tremely prudent.  Other  expedients,  less  rigorous 
towards  JNIary,  might  have  been  found  for  settling 
the  nation;  but,  after  the  injuries  which  they  had 
already  offered  the  Queen,  there  was  none  so  effec- 
tual for  securing  their  own  safety,  or  perpetuating 
their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  conduct  of  the 
confederates  appeared  not  only  wise,  but  just.    The 
King's   accession   to   the  throne  was  every  where 
proclaimed,  and  his  authority  submitted  to  without 
opposition.     Though  several  of  the  nobles  were  still 
assembled  at  Hamilton,  and  seemed  to  be  entering 
into  some  combination  against  his  government,  an 
association  for  supporting  it  was  formed  and  signed 
by  so  many  persons  of  power  and  influence  through- 
out the  nation,  as  entirely  discouraged  the  attempt ''. 
The  return  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  about  this  time, 
added  strength  to  the  party,  and  gave  it  a  regular 
and  finished  form.     Soon  after  the  murder  of  the 
King,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into  France,  upon 
what  pretence  historians  do  not  mention.     During 
his  residence  there,  he  had  held  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  and,  at  their 
desire,  he  now  returned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwil- 
ling to  accept  the  office  of  Regent.     This  hesitation 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  scruples  either  of  diffidence 
or  of  duty.    Murray  wanted  neither  the  abilities  nor 
the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire  to 
this  high  dignity.    He  had  received  the  first  accounts 
of  his  promotion  with  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  but, 
by  appearing  to  continue  for  some  days  in  suspense, 
he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention  the  ground  on 

'"  Anders,  vol.  ii.  231. 
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which  he  was  to  act ;  to  balance  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  two  contending  factions;  and  to 
examine  whether  the  foundation  on  which  his  future 
fame  and  success  must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  he  waited 
on  Mary  at  Lochlevin.  This  visit,  to  a  sister,  and  a 
Queen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he  had  neither  any 
intention  to  relieve  her,  nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  her  confinement,  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
circumstances  which  discover  the  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray,  who 
was  naturally  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner '^ 
expostulated  so  warmly  with  the  Queen  concerning 
her  past  conduct,  and  charged  her  faults  so  home 
upon  her,  that  Mary,  who  had  flattered  herself  with 
more  gentle  and  brotherly  treatment  from  him, 
melted  into  tears,  and  abandoned  herself  entirely 
to  despair'^.  This  interview,  from  which  Murray 
could  reap  no  political  advantage,  and  wherein  he 
discovered  a  spirit  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  bitter  circumstances  in 
Mary's  life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable steps  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochlevin,  Murray 
accepted  the  office  of  Regent,  and  began  to  act  in 
that  character  without  opposition  [Aug.  22]. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events, 
the  fate  of  Bothwell,  the  chief  cause  of  them  all, 
hath  been  almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight  from 
the  confederates,  he  lurked  for  some  time  among 
his  vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  But 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  head,  in  that 
country,  against  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure 
himself  from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to  his 
kinsman  the  Bishop  of  Murray  ;  and  when  he,  over- 
awed by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  Hunted  from 
'«  Keith,  96.  '^  Ibid.  411,  116. 
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place  lo  place,  deserted  by  liis  friends,  and  accom- 
j)anicd  by  a  few  retainers  as  desperate  as  himself, 
he  suffered  at  once  the  miseries  of  infamy  and  of 
want.  J  lis  indig^ence  forced  him  upon  a  ccmrse 
wliich  added  to  his  infamy.  lie  armed  a  few  small 
ships,  which  had  accompanied  him  from  Dunbar, 
and,  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in  his  way, 
endeavoured  to  procure  su))sistence  for  himself  and 
liis  followers  by  piracy.  Kirkaldy  and  Murray  of 
Tullibardin  were  sent  out  against  him  by  the  con- 
federates;  and,  surprising  him  while  he  rode  at 
anchor,  scattered  his  small  fleet,  took  a  part  of  it, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  single  ship  towards 
Norway.  On  that  coast  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel 
richly  laden,  and  immediately  attacked  it ;  the  Nor- 
wegians sailed  with  armed  boats  to  its  assistance, 
and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Bothwell  and  all  his 
crew  were  taken  prisoners.  His  name  and  equality 
were  both  unknown,  and  he  was  treated  at  first  with 
all  the  indignity  and  rigour  which  the  odious  crime 
of  piracy  merited.  His  real  character  was  soon 
discovered ;  and  thougli  it  saved  him  from  the  infa- 
mous death  to  which  his  associates  were  condemned, 
it  could  neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  He  languished  ten 
years  in  this  unhappy  condition ;  melancholy  and 
despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  at  last  he  ended 
his  days  unpitied  by  his  countrymen,  and  unassisted 
by  strangers-".  Few  men  ever  accomplished  their 
ambitious  projects  by  worse  means,  or  reaped  from 
them  less  satisfaction.  The  early  part  of  his  life 
Avas  restless  and  enterprising,  full  of  danger  and  of 
vicissitudes.  His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur,  to 
w  hich  he  attained  by  so  many  crimes,  was  extremely 
short ;  imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted 
by  many  fears.  In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the 
most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched 
20  Melv.  1C8. 
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are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who  have  moved 
in  so  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  good  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the 
regency  were  quickly  felt.  The  party  forming  for 
the  Queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  disunited  ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  so  remarkable  both  for  his  abili- 
ties and  popularity,  than  the  nobles,  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  lost  all  hopes  of  gaining  ground,  and 
began  to  treat  separately  with  the  Regent.  So 
many  of  them  were  brought  to  acknowledge  the 
King's  authority  that  scarce  any  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  established  government  was  left 
in  the  kingdom.  Had  they  adhered  to  the  Queen 
with  any  firmness,  it  is  probable,  from  Elizabeth's 
disposition  at  that  time,  that  she  would  have  afforded 
them  such  assistance  as  might  have  enabled  them  to 
flice  their  enemies  in  the  field.  But  there  appeared 
so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils  that  she 
was  discouraged  from  espousing  their  cause;  and 
the  Regent,  taking  advantage  of  their  situation, 
obliged  them  to  submit  to  his  government,  without 
granting  any  terms  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
Queen  ^^ 

The  Regent  was  no  less  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  get  into  his  hands  the  places  of  strength  in  the 
kingdom.  Balfour,  the  deputy  governor,  surrendered 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  in  deserting  Bothwell  his  patron,  obtained 
terms  of  great  advantage  to  himself.  The  governor 
of  Dunbar,  who  discovered  greater  fidelity,  was  soon 
forced  to  capitulate :  some  other  small  forts  surren- 
dered without  resistance. 

This  face  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encouraged 
the  Regent  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament  [Dec.  15]. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  King's  autho- 
rity, and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  except 

2'    Krith,  447.  I.-jO.  463. 
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the  approbation  of  this  supreme  court;  and  after 
the  success  which  had  attended  all  their  measures, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtainino^  it.  The 
numbers  that  resorted  to  an  assembly  which  was 
called  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  so  much  import- 
ance, were  [^reat.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much 
unanimity.  iNIany,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had 
discovered  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Queen, 
were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace  with 
the  Regent.  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Herries,  acknow- 
ledged, openly  in  parliament,  that  their  behaviour 
towards  the  King  had  been  undutiful  and  criminaP^. 
Their  compliance,  in  this  manner,  w  ith  the  measures 
of  the  Regent's  party  was  either  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  admitted  into  favour,  or  intended  as 
a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  reconcilement. 

The  Parliament  granted  every  thing  the  confede- 
rates could  demand,  either  for  the  safety  of  their 
own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  had  established  in  the  kingdom. 
Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown  was  accepted,  and 
declared  to  be  valid.  The  King's  authority,  and 
Murray's  election,  were  recognised  and  confirmed. 
The  imprisoning  the  Queen,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  confederates,  were  pronounced  lawful. 
The  letters  which  Tvlary  had  written  to  Both  well  were 
produced,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  the  King"^^.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  acts  of  parliament  of  the  year  1560,  in  flxvour  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  were  publicly  ratified ;  new 
statutes  to  the  same  purpose  were  enacted ;  and 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains 
of  Popery,  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Refor- 
mation, was  neglected. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsimo- 

•■'2  Anders,  vol.  iv.  153.     See  Appendix,  No.  XXIV. 
23  Good.  vol.  ii.  66.     Anders,  vol.  ii.  206. 
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nious  spirit  prevailed  in  this  parliament  as  in  that 
of  the  year  1560.  The  Protestant  clergy,  notwith- 
standing many  discouragements,  and  their  extreme 
poverty,  had  for  seven  years  performed  all  religious 
offices  in  the  kingdom.  The  expedients  fallen  upon 
for  their  subsistence  had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual, 
or  were  intended  to  be  so.  But  notwithstanding  their 
known  indigence,  and  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the  Par- 
liament did  nothing  more  for  their  relief  than  pre- 
scribe some  new  regulations  concerning  the  payment 
of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  which  did  not  produce  any 
considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  clergy. 

1568.]  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment [Jan.  3],  four  of  BothwelPs  dependants  were 
convicted  of  being  guilty  of  the  King's  murder,  and 
suffered  death  as  traitors.  Their  confessions  brought 
to  light  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  manner 
of  committing  that  barbarous  crime;  but  they  were 
persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy -^ 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission  to  the 
Regent's  authority,  there  still  abounded  in  the  king- 
dom many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals.  The  parti- 
sans of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned  Murray's 
promotion  an  injury  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
who,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  had,  in  their  opi- 
nion, an  undoubted  right  to  be  Regent.  The  length 
and  rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began  to  move  many 
to  commiserate  her  case.  All  who  leaned  to  the 
ancient  opinions  in  religion  dreaded  the  effects  of 
Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  though  his  abilities  were 
great,  did  not  possess  the  talents  recjuisite  for  sooth- 
ing the  rage  or  removing  the  jealousies  of  the  different 
factions.  By  insinuation,  or  address,  he  might  have 
gained  or  softened  many  who  had  opposed  him ; 
but  he  was  a  stranger  to  these  gentle  arts.     His  vir- 
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tues  were  severe;  and  his  deportment  towards  his 
equals,  especially  after  his  elevation  to  the  rei^ency, 
distant  and  haughty.  TJiis  behaviour  offended  some 
of  the  nobles,  and  alarmed  others.  The  Queen's 
faction,  which  had  been  so  easily  dispersed,  began 
again  to  gather  and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly 
favoured  by  some  who  had  hitherto  zealously  con- 
curred with  the  confederates'^. 

Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nation 
towards  the  Queen,  when  she  reco.vered  her  liberty, 
in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her  friends  than 
unexpected  by  her  enemies.  Several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  procure  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping, 
which  some  unforeseen  accident,  or  the  vigilance  of 
her  keepers,  had  hitherto  disa})pointed.  At  last, 
Mary  employed  all  her  art  to  gain  George  Douglas, 
her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  her 
manners  were  naturally  atfable  and  insinuating,  she 
treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction :  she 
even  allowed  him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious 
hopes,  by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she 
would  choose  him  for  her  husband^''.  At  his  age, 
and  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and  drew 
others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday  the  2d  of  May, 
while  his  brother  sat  at  supper,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  his 
accomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of 
his  brother's  chamber,  and,  opening  the  gates  to  the 
Queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked  them  behind 
her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Mary 
ran  with  precipitation  to  the  boat  which  was  pre- 
pared for  her,  and,  on  reaching  the  shore,  w^as 
received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Douglas,  Lord 
Seaton,  and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who  with  a  few 
attendants  waited  for  her.  She  instantly  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed  towards  Niddrie, 
25  Melv.  179.  26  Keith,  469.  481.     Note. 
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Lord  Seaton's  seat  in  West  Lothian.  She  arrived 
there  that  night,  without  beincr  pursued  or  inter- 
rupted. After  halting-  three  hours,  she  set  out  for 
Hamilton;  and  travelling  at  the  same  pace  she 
reached  it  next  morning. 

On  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friends, 
whom,  in  their  present  disposition,  a  much  smaller 
accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  arms.  In  a  few 
days,  her  court  was  filled  with  a  great  and  splendid 
train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  such  numbers  of 
followers  as  formed  an  army  above  six  thousand 
strong.  In  their  presence  she  declared  that  the 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  the  other  deeds  which 
she  had  signed  during  her  imprisonment,  were 
extorted  from  her  by  fear.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  con- 
firmed her  declaration ;  and  on  that,  as  well  as  on 
other  accounts,  a  council  of  the  nobles  and  chief 
m.en  of  her  party  pronounced  all  these  transactions 
void  and  illegal.  At  the  same  time  [May  8],  an 
association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her  person 
and  authority,  and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine 
bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
distinction^.  Among  them  were  several  who  had 
been  present  in  the  last  parliament,  and  who  had 
signed  the  counter-association  in  defence  of  the 
King's  government :  but  such  sudden  changes  were 
then  so  common  as  to  be  no  matter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  Queen  made  her  escape, 
the  Regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of 
justice.  An  event  so  contrary  to  their  expectations, 
and  so  fatal  to  their  schemes,  gave  a  great  shock  to 
his  adherents.  Many  of  them  appeared  wavering 
and  irresolute;  others  began  to  carry  on  private 
negotiations  with  the  Queen ;  and  some  openly 
revolted  to  her  side.  In  so  difficult  a  juncture,  where 
his  own  fame  and  the  being  of  the  party  depended 
on  his  choice,  the  Regent's  most  faithful  associates 
27  Keith,  475. 
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were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  advised  him  to 
retire,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Stirlinp;^.  Tlie  Queen's 
army  was  ah-eady  stron*!^,  and  only  eij^ht  miles  dis- 
tant; the  adjacent  country  was  full  of  the  friends 
and  dependants  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the  Queen's  faction  ;  Glasgow  was  a  large 
and  unfortified  town  ;  his  own  train  consisted  of  no 
greater  number  than  was  usual  in  times  of  peace ; 
all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a  retreat.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  arguments  were  urged  of  no  inconsider- 
able weight.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well 
affected  to  the  cause ;  the  vassals  of  Glencairn, 
Lennox,  and  Semple,  lay  near  at  hand,  and  were 
both  numerous  and  full  of  zeal;  succours  might 
arrive  from  other  })arts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  few 
days ;  in  war,  success  depends  upon  reputation,  as 
much  as  upon  numbers;  reputation  is  gained,  or 
lost,  by  the  first  step  one  takes:  on  all  these  consi- 
derations, a  retreat  would  be  attended  with  all  the 
ignominy  of  a  flight,  and  would  at  once  dispirit  his 
friends,  and  inspire  his  enemies  with  boldness.  In 
such  dangerous  exigencies  as  this,  the  superiority 
of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  and  enabled  him  both 
to  choose  with  wisdom  and  to  act  with  vigour.  He 
declared  against  retreating",  and  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Glasgow.  And  while  he  amused  the  Queen 
for  some  days,  by  pretending  to  hearken  to  some 
overtures  which  she  made  for  accommodating  their 
differences,  he  was  employed  with  the  utmost  indus- 
try, in  drawing  together  his  adherents  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field ;  and,  though  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  confided  so  much  in  the  valour 
of  his  troops  and  the  experience  of  his  officers,  that 
he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle-*. 

At  the  same  time  [May  13],  the  Queen's  generals 
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bad  commanded  her  army  to  move.  Their  intention 
was,  to  conduct  her  to  Dumbarton-castle,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  which  the  Regent  had  not  been  able 
to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Fleming  the 
governor ;  but  if  the  enemy  should  endeavour  to 
interrupt  their  march,  they  resolved  not  to  decline 
an  engagement.  In  Mary's  situation,  no  resolution 
could  be  more  imprudent.  A  part  only  of  her  forces 
was  assembled.  Huntly,  Ogilvie,  and  the  northern 
clans,  were  soon  expected ;  her  sufferings  had  re- 
moved or  diminished  the  prejudices  of  many  among 
her  subjects  ;  the  address  with  which  she  surmounted 
the  dangers  that  obstructed  her  escape,  dazzled  and 
interested  the  people;  the  sudden  confluence  of 
so  many  nobles  added  lustre  to  her  cause ;  she 
might  assuredly  depend  on  the  friendship  and  coun- 
tenance of  France;  she  had  reason  to  expect  the 
protection  of  England  ;  her  enemies  could  not  pos- 
sibly look  for  support  from  that  quarter.  She  had 
much  to  hope  from  pursuing  slow  and  cautious 
measures ;  they  had  every  thing  to  fear. 

But  Mary,  whose  hopes  were  naturally  sanguine, 
and  her  passions  impetuous,  was  so  elevated,  by  her 
sudden  transition  from  the  depth  of  distress  to  such 
an  unusual  appearance  of  prosperity,  that  she  never 
doubted  of  success.  Her  army,  which  was  almost 
double  to  the  enemy  in  number,  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  Hamiltons  and  their  dependants.  Of  these  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  the  chief  direction, 
and  hoped,  by  a  victory,  not  only  to  crush  Murray, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get  the  person 
of  the  Queen  into  his  hands,  and  to  oblige  her  either 
to  marry  one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  or  at  least  to  com- 
mit the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs  to  himself.  His 
ambition  proved  fatal  to  the  Queen,  to  himself,  and 
to  his  family  ■^^. 

Mary's  imprudence  in  resolving  to  fight  was  not 
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j]^reater  than  the  ill  conduct  of  lier  generals  in  the 
battle.  Between  the  two  armies^  and  on  the  road 
towards  Dumbarton,  there  was  an  eminence  called 
Langside  Hill.  Thi^  the  Regent  had  the  precaution 
to  seize,  and  posted  his  troops  in  a  small  village, 
and  among  some  gardens  and  enclosures  adjacent. 
In  this  advantageous  situation  he  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in  cavalry  could  he 
of  no  benefit  to  them  on  such  broken  ground.  The 
Hamiltons,  who  composed  the  vanguard,  ran  so 
eagerly  to  the  attack,  that  they  put  themselves  out 
of  breath,  and  left  the  main  battle  far  behind.  The 
encounter  of  the  spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate ; 
but  as  the  forces  of  the  Hamiltons  were  exposed,  on 
the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body  of  mus- 
queteers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  Regent's  most 
choice  troops,  and  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
Queen's  army,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give  ground, 
and  the  rout  immediately  became  universal.  Few 
victories  in  a  civil  war,  and  among  a  fierce  people, 
have  been  pursued  with  less  violence,  or  attended 
with  less  bloodshed.  Three  hundred  fell  in  the  field : 
in  the  flidit  almost  none  were  killed.  The  Regrent 
and  his  principal  officers  rode  about,  beseeching  the 
soldiers  to  spare  their  countrymen.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  great,  and  among  them  many  })ersons 
of  distinction.  The  Regent  marched  back  to  Glas- 
gow, and  returned  public  thanks  to  God  for  this  great, 
and,  on  his  side,  almost  bloodless  victory  ^°. 

During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at 
no  great  distance,  and  beheld  all  that  passed  in  the 
field,  with  such  emotions  of  mind  as  are  not  easily 
described.  When  she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her 
last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  her 
spirit,  which  all  her  past  misfortunes  had  not  been  able 
entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  altogether.  In  the  utmost 
consternation,  she  began  her  flight ;  and  so  lively 
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were  her  impressions  of  fear  tliat  she  never  closed 
her  eyes  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Drundrenan  in 
Gallowy,  full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  the  place  of 
battle^i. 

These  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been  no 
less  rapid  than  singular.  In  the  short  space  of 
eleven  days  she  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy 
of  her  most  inveterate  enemies;  she  had  seen  a 
powerful  army  under  her  command,  and  a  nume- 
rous train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion :  and  now  she 
was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  her  life, 
and  to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a  corner  of 
her  kingdom.  Not  thinking  herself  safe  even  in 
that  retreat,  her  fears  impelled  her  to  an  action,  the 
most  unadvised,  as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  in 
her  whole  life.  This  was  her  retiring  into  England  ; 
a  step,  which,  on  many  accounts,  ought  to  have 
appeared  to  her  rash  and  dangerous. 

Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  mutual  distrust 
and  jealousies  had  arisen  between  her  and  Elizabeth. 
All  their  subsequent  transactions  had  contributed 
to  exasperate  and  inflame  these  passions.  She  had 
endeavoured,  by  secret  negotiations  and  intrigues,  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Elizabeth's  government, 
and  to  advance  her  own  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.  Elizabeth,  who  possessed  great  power,  and 
acted  with  less  reserve,  had  openly  supported  Mary's 
rebellious  subjects,  and  fomented  all  the  dissensions 
and  troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been  involved. 
The  maxims  of  policy  still  authorized  that  Queen  to 
pursue  the  same  course ;  as,  by  keeping  Scotland  in 
confusion,  she  effectually  secured  the  peace  of  her 
own  kingdom.  The  Regent,  after  his  victory,  had 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  and,  not  knowing  what  course 
the  Queen  had  taken,  it  was  several  days  before  he 
thought  of  pursuing  her^-.  She  might  have  been 
concealed  in  that  retired  corner,  among  subjects 
31   Keith,  481.  ^-  Crawf.  Mem.  59. 
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devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party,  which  was 
dispersed  rather  than  broken  by  the  late  defeat, 
should  gather  such  strength  that  she  could  again 
appear  with  safety  at  their  head.  There  was  not  any 
danger  which  she  ought  not  to  have  run,  rather  than 
throw  herself  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  from  whom 
she  had  already  suffered  so  many  injuries,  and  who 
was  prompted,  both  by  inclination  and  by  interest, 
to  renew  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  confine- 
ment, Elizabeth  had  declared  against  the  proceedings 
of  her  subjects,  and  solicited  for  her  liberty,  with  a 
warmth  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity. 
She  had  invited  her  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and 
had  promised  to  meet  her  in  person,  and  to  give  her 
such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  Queen,  a  kinswoman , 
and  an  ally^l  Whatever  apprehension  Elizabeth 
might  entertain  of  Mary's  designs  while  she  had 
power  in  her  hands,  she  was  at  present  the  object, 
not  of  fear,  but  of  pity  ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  her 
situation  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman. 
The  horrors  of  a  prison  were  fresh  in  Mary's  memory ; 
and  if  she  should  fall  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  her  subjects,  there  was  no  injury  to  which  the 
presumption  of  success  might  not  embolden  them 
to  proceed.  To  attempt  escaping  into  France  was 
dangerous,  and,  in  her  situation,  almost  impossible  ; 
nor  could  she  bear  the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  an 
exile  and  a  fugitive  in  that  kingdom  where  she  had 
once  enjoyed  all  the  splendour  of  a  Queen.  England 
remained  her  only  asylum  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  Lord  Herries,  Fleming,  and  her  other 
attendants,  who  conjured  her,  even  on  their  knees, 
not  to  confide  in  Elizabeth's  promises  of  generosity, 
her  infatuation  was  invincible,  and  she  resolved  to 
fly  thither.  Herries,  by  her  command,  wrote  to 
Lowther  the  deputy  governor  of  Carlisle,  to  know 
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what  reception  he  would  give  her;  and,  before  his 
answer  could  return,  her  fear  and  impatience  were 
so  great  that  she  got  into  a  fisher-boat  [May  16],  and, 
with  about  twenty  attendants,  landed  at  Wirkington 
in  Cumberland,  and  thence  she  was  conducted  with 
many  marks  of  respect  to  Carlisle^. 

As  soon  as  Mary  arrived  in  England,  she  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  the  Queen,  representing,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  had  suffered 
from  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity  and 
assistance  which  her  present  situation  demanded^. 
An  event  so  extraordinary,  and  the  conduct  which 
might  be  proper  in  consecjuence  of  it,  drew  the  atten- 
tion and  employed  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  council.  If  their  deliberations  had  been  influ- 
enced by  considerations  of  justice  or  generosity 
alone,  they  would  not  have  found  them  long  or 
intricate.  A  Queen,  vanquished  by  her  own  sub- 
jects, and  threatened  by  them  with  the  loss  of  her 
liberty  or  of  her  life,  had  fled  from  their  violence, 
and  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  nearest 
neighbour  and  ally,  from  whom  she  had  received 
repeated  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection. 
These  circumstances  entitled  her  to  respect  and  to 
compassion,  and  required  that  she  should  either  be 
restored  to  her  own  kingdom,  or  at  least  be  left,  at 
full  liberty  to  seek  aid  from  any  other  c^uarter.  But 
with  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  the  question  was 
not,  what  was  most  just  or  generous,  but  what  was 
most  beneficial  to  herself  and  to  the  English  nation. 
Three  different  resolutions  might  have  been  taken, 
with  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  To  reinstate  her 
in  her  throne  was  one ;  to  allow  her  to  retire  into 
France  was  another ;  to  detain  her  in  England  was 
a  third.  Each  of  these  drew  consec^uences  after  it, 
of  the  utmost  importance,  which  were  examined,  as 
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appears  from  papers  still  extant^,  with  that  minute 
accuracy  which  Elizabeth's  ministers  employed  in 
all  their  consultations  upon  affairs  of  moment. 

To  restore  Mary  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  in  Scotland,  they  observed,  would  render 
her  more  powerful  than  ever.  The  nobles  who  were 
most  firmly  attached  to  the  English  interest  would 
(]uickly  feel  the  utmost  weight  of  her  resentment. 
As  the  g-ratitude  of  Princes  is  seldom  strong  or  last- 
ing, regard  to  her  own  interest  might  soon  efface  the 
memory  of  her  obligations  to  Elizabeth,  and  prompt 
her  to  renew  the  alliance  of  the  Scottish  nation  with 
France,  and  revive  her  own  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  fetter  and 
circumscribe  the  Scottish  Queen,  by  any  conditions 
that  vould  prevent  these  dangers.  Her  party  in 
Scotland  was  numerous  and  powerful.  Her  return, 
even  without  any  support  from  England,  would 
inspire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and  courage ;  a 
single  victory  might  give  them  the  superiority,  which 
they  had  lost  by  a  single  defeat,  and  render  Mary  a 
more  formidable  rival  than  ever  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dangers  arising  from  suffering  INIary  to  return 
into  France  were  no  less  obvious.  The  French  King 
could  not  refuse  his  assistance  towards  restoring  his 
sister  and  ally  to  her  throne.  Elizabeth  would,  once 
more,  see  a  foreign  army  in  the  island,  overawing 
the  Scots,  and  ready  to  enter  her  kingdom;  and,  if 
the  commotions  in  France,  on  account  of  religion, 
were  settled,  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume 
their  ambitious  projects,  and  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  Scotland  might  invade  England  where 
it  is  weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  detain  her  in 
England  ;  and  to  permit  her  either  to  live  at  liberty 
there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison.  The  former  was 
a  dangerous  experiment.     Her  court  would  become 

■^  Anders.  31.  99.  102. 
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a  place  of  resort  to  all  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the 
disaffected,  and  to  the  lovers  of  innovation.  Though 
Elizabeth  affected  to  represent  Mary's  pretensions  to 
the  English  crown  as  ill  founded,  she  was  not  igno- 
rant that  they  did  not  appear  in  that  light  to  the 
nation,  and  that  many  thought  them  preferable  even 
to  her  own  title.  If  the  activity  of  her  emissaries 
had  gained  her  so  many  abettors,  her  own  personal 
influence  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded  :  her  beauty, 
her  address,  her  sufferings,  by  the  admiration  and 
pity  which  they  would  excite,  could  not  fail  of 
making  many  converts  to  her  party". 

It  was  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  treating 
Mary  as  a  prisoner  would  excite  universal  indigna- 
tion  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  by  this  unexampled 
severity  towards  a  Queen,  who  implored,  and  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  protection,  she  would 
forfeit  the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  was 
hitherto  due  to  lier  administration.  But  the  English 
monarchs  were  often  so  solicitous  to  secure  their 
kingdom  against  the  Scots  as  to  be  little  scrupulous 
about  the  means  which  they  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Henry  IV.  had  seized  the  heir  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  who  was  forced  by  the  violence  of  a 
storm  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
without  regarding  his  tender  age,  or  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a  prisoner  for 
many  years.  This  action,  though  detested  by  pos- 
terity, Elizabeth  resolved  now  to  imitate.  Her  virtue 
was  not  more  proof  than  that  of  Henry  had  been, 
against  the  temptations  of  interest ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  present  advantage  was  preferred  to  the 
prospect  of  future  fame.  The  satisfaction  which 
she  felt  in  mortifying  a  rival,  whose  beauty  and 
accomplishments  she  envied,  had,  perhaps,  no  less 
influence  than  political  considerations  in  bringing 

'^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  56.  fiO. 
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lier  to  tliis  resolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  screen  herself  from  the  censure  which  this 
conduct  merited,  and  to  make  her  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  look  like  the  efiect  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice,  she  determined  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  concern  for  her  interest,  and  of  deep  sympa- 
thy with  her  sufferings. 

With  this  view  [May  20],  she  instantly  dispatched 
liord  Scrope,  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  her  vice-chamberlain,  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness 
and  condolence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  pri- 
vate instructions  to  watch  all  her  motions,  and  to  take 
care  that  she  should  not  escape  into  her  own  king- 
dom^**. On  their  arrival,  Mary  demanded  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Queen,  that  she  might  lay  before 
her  the  injuries  which  she  had  sufiered,  and  receive 
from  her  those  friendly  offices  which  she  had  been 
encouraged  to  expect.  They  answered,  that  it  was 
"with  reluctance  admission  into  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign  was  at  present  denied  her;  that  while  she 
lay  under  the  imputation  of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  their  mistress,  to  whom  he 
was  so  nearly  allied,  could  not,  without  bringing  a 
stain  upon  her  own  reputation,  admit  her  into  her 
presence;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  herself 
from  that  aspersion,  they  promised  her  a  reception 
suitable  to  her  dignity,  and  aid  proportioned  to  her 
distress  ^^. 

Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pretence; 
and  it  was  the  occasion  of  leading  the  Queen  of 
Scots  into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  wished  to  entangle  her.  INIary  expressed 
the  utmost  surprise  at  this  unexpected  manner  of 
evading  her  request ;  but,  as  she  could  not  believe 
so  many  professions  of  friendship  to  be  void  of 
sincerity,  she  frankly  offered  to  submit  her  cause 

3^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  36.  70.  i>2.  =^9  j^,  y^]^  j^^  g.  55. 
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to  the  cognizance  of  Elizabeth,  and  undertook  to 
produce  such  proofs  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  brought  against  her, 
as  should  fully  remove  the  scruples  and  satisfy  the 
delicacy  of  the  English  Queen.  This  was  the  very 
point  to  which  Elizabeth  laboured  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter. In  consequence  of  this  appeal  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  she  now  considered  herself  as  the  umpire 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw  that  she 
would  have  it  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protract 
the  inquiry  to  any  length,  and  to  perplex  and  involve 
it  in  endless  difficulties.  In  the  mean  time,  she  was 
furnished  with  a  plausible  reason  for  keeping  her  at 
a  distance  from  court,  and  for  refusing  to  contribute 
towards  replacing  her  on  the  throne.  As  Mary's 
conduct  had  been  extremely  incautious,  and  the 
presumptions  of  her  guilt  were  many  and  strong,  it 
was  not  impossible  her  subjects  might  make  good 
their  charge  against  her;  and  if  this  should  be  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  she  would  thenceforth  cease  to 
be  the  object  of  i-egard  or  of  compassion,  and  the 
treating  her  with  coldness  and  neglect  would  merit 
little  censure.  In  a  matter  so  dark  and  mysterious, 
there  was  no  probability  that  Mary  could  bring  proofs 
of  her  innocence  so  incontested  as  to  render  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Queen  altogether  culpable ; 
and,  perhaps,  impatience  under  restraint,  suspicion 
of  Elizabeth's  partiality,  or  the  discovery  of  her  arti- 
fices, might  engage  Mary  in  such  cabals  as  would 
justify  the  using  her  with  greater  rigour. 

Elizabeth  early  perceived  many  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  Queen,  carried  on  under  her  direction. 
There  w^as  some  danger,  however,  that  ]Mary  might 
discover  her  secret  intentions  too  soon,  and,  by 
receding  from  the  offer  which  she  had  made,  endea- 
vour to  disappoint  them.  But,  even  in  that  event 
she  determined  not  to  drop  the  inquiry,  and  ' 
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ihought  of"  several  difierent  expedients  for  carrying 
it  on.     The  Counless  of  Lennox,  convinced  that 
Mary  was  accessary  to  tlie  murder  of  her  son,  and 
thirslint^  for  that  vengeance  which  it  was  natural  for 
a  mother  to  demand,  had  implored  Elizabeth's  jus- 
tice, and  solicited  her,  with  many  tears,  in  her  own 
name  and  in  her  husband's,  to  bring  the  Scottish 
Queen  to  a  trial  for  that  crime'''^.     The  parent  of  the 
unhappy   Prince   had   a  just  right  to    prefer  this 
accusation ;  nor  could  she,  who  was  their  nearest 
kinswoman,  be  condemned  for  listening  to  so  equit- 
able a  demand.     Besides,  as  the  Scottish   nobles 
openly  accused  INIary  of  the  same  crime,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge  by  sufficient 
proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail  on 
them  to  petition  the  Queen  of  England  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  their  proceedings  against  their  sovereign ; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  council,  that 
it  w'ould  be  reasonable  to  comply  with  the  request ■". 
At  the  same  time,  the  obsolete  claim  of  the  superio- 
rity of  England  over  Scotland  began  to  be  talked  of; 
and,  on  that  account,  it  was  pretended  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  contest  between  JMary  and  her  subjects 
belonged  of  riglit  to  Elizabeth'*-.     But,  though  Eli- 
zabetli  revolved  all  these  expedients  in  her  mind, 
and  kept  them  in  reserve  to  be  made  use  of  as  occa- 
sion might  require,  she  wished  that  the  inquiry  into 
Mary's  conduct  should  appear  to   be  undertaken 
purely  in  compliance  with  her  own  demand,  and  in 
order  to  to  vindicate  her  innocence;  and  so  long  as 
that  appearance  could  be  preserved,  none  of  the 
other  expedients  were  to  be  employed. 

When  JNIary  consented  to  submit  her  cause  to 
Elizabeth,  she  was  far  from  suspecting  that  any  bad 
consequences  could  follow,  or  that  any  dangerous 
pretensions  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.     She 

*"  Camd.  412.     Havnes,4G9. 
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expected  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  receive  and 
examine  her  defences'^^;  she  meant  to  consider  her 
as  an  equal,  for  whose  satisfaction  she  was  willing 
to  explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  liable 
to  censure,  not  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  superior, 
before  whom  she  was  bound  to  plead  her  cause. 
But  Elizabeth  put  a  very  different  sense  on  Mary's 
offer.  She  considered  herself  as  chosen  to  be  judge 
in  the  controversy  between  the  Scottish  Queen  and 
her  subjects,  and  began  to  act  in  that  capacity.  She 
proposed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  hear  the 
pleadings  of  both  parties,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent 
of  Scotland  to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear 
before  them  in  his  name,  and  to  produce  what  he 
could  allege  in  vindication  of  his  proceedings  against 
his  sovereign. 

^lary  had  hitherto  relied  with  unaccountable 
credulity  on  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard,  and 
expected  that  so  many  kind  speeches  would  at  last 
be  accompanied  with  some  suitable  actions.  But 
this  proposal  entirely  undeceived  her.  She  plainly 
perceived  the  artifice  of  Elizabeth's  conduct,  and 
saw  M'hat  a  diminution  it  would  be  to  her  own 
honour  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  rebellious 
subjects,  and  to  stand  together  with  them  at  the  bar 
of  a  superior  and  a  judge.  She  retracted  the  offer 
which  she  had  made,  and  which  had  been  perverted 
to  a  purpose  so  contrary  to  her  intention.  She 
demanded,  with  more  earnestness  than  ever,  to  be 
admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence ;  and  wrote  to 
her  [July  13],  in  a  strain  very  different  from  what 
she  had  formerly  used,  and  which  fully  discovers 
the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on  her  heart. 
"  In  my  present  situation,"  says  she,  ''  I  neither  will 
nor  can  reply  to  the  accusations  of  my  subjects.  I 
am  ready,  of  my  own  accord,  and  out  of  friendship 
to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to  vindicate  my 
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own  conduct.  My  subjects  are  not  my  equals;  nor 
will  I,  by  submittinjj^  my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial, 
acknowledge  them  to  be  so.  I  fled  into  your  arms, 
as  into  those  of  my  nearest  relation  and  most  perfect 
friend.  1  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined,  in  choosing 
you,  preferably  to  any  other  Prince,  to  be  the  restorer 
of  an  injured  Queen.  Was  it  ever  known  that  a 
Prince  was  blamed  for  hearing,  in  person,  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  appealed  to  his  justice,  against 
the  false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ?  You  admitted 
into  your  presence  my  bastard  brother,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and  you  deny  me  that 
honour!  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  occasion 
of  bringing  any  stain  upon  your  reputation  !  I 
expected  that  your  manner  of  treating  me  would 
have  added  lustre  to  it.  Suffer  me  either  to  implore 
the  aid  of  other  Princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this 
head  will  be  less,  and  their  resentment  of  my  wrongs 
greater;  or  let  me  receive  from  your  hands  that 
assistance  which  it  becomes  you,  more  than  any  other 
Prince,  to  grant;  and,  by  that  benefit,  bind  me  to 
yourself  in  the  indissoluble  ties  of  gratitude".'' 

This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizabeth's 
plan,  but  did  not  divert  her  from  the  prosecution 
of  it.  She  laid  the  matter  before  the  privy  council 
[June  20],  and  it  was  there  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Scottish  Queen,  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry  into  her 
conduct ;  and,  until  that  were  finished,  it  was  agreed 
that  Elizabedi  could  not,  consistently  with  her  own 
honour,  or  with  the  safety  of  her  government,  either 
give  her  the  assistance  which  she  demanded,  or  per- 
mit her  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom.  Lest  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  while  she  resided 
so  near  to  Scotland,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
remove  her  to  some  place  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  borders  ^\ 

"  Anders,  vol.  iv.  purt  i.  91.  '^  Ibid.  102. 
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While  the  English  court  was  occupied  in  these 
deliberations,  the  Regent  did  not  neglect  to  improve 
the  victory  at  Langside.  That  event  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him.  It  not  only  drove  the 
Queen  herself  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  left  her 
adherents  dispersed,  and  without  a  leader,  at  his 
mercy.  He  seemed  resolved,  at  first,  to  proceed 
against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Six  persons 
of  some  distinction,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  battle,  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  death, 
as  rebels  against  the  King's  government.  They  were 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  but,  by  the  powerful 
intercession  of  Knox,  they  obtained  a  pardon.  Ha- 
milton of  Bothwelhaugh  was  one  of  the  number,  who 
lived  to  give  both  the  Regent  and  Knox  reason  to 
repent  of  this  commendable  act  of  lenity  ^^ 

Soon  after  the  Regent  marched  with  an  army, 
consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  one  thousand 
foot,  towards  the  west  borders.  The  nobles  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  Queen's  adherents ; 
but,  as  they  had  no  force  sufficient  to  obstruct  his 
progress,  he  must  either  have  obliged  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  King,  or  would  have  laid  waste  their 
lands  with  fire  and  sword.  But  Elizabeth,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  confusion,  by 
preserving  the  balance  between  the  two  parties,  and 
who  was  endeavouring  to  sooth  the  Scottish  Queen 
by  gentle  treatment,  interposed  at  her  desire.  After 
keeping  the  field  two  weeks,  the  Regent,  in  com- 
pliance to  the  English  ambassador,  dismissed  his 
forces ;  and  an  expedition,  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  his  opponents,  ended  with  a  few  acts  of 
severity^". 

The  resolution  of  the  English  privy  council,  with 
regard  to  Mary's  person,  was  soon  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and,  without  regarding  her  remonstrances  or 

^6  Cald.  vol.  ii.  99.  "7  Id.  ibid. 
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complaints,  she  was  conducted  to  Bolton,  a  castle 
of  Lord   Scrope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire*^' 
[July  13].     In  this  place  her  corres|X)ndence  with 
her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more  difficult,  and 
any  prospect  of  makinj^  her  escape  was  entirely  cut 
off.      She  now    felt   herself  to   be   completely   in 
Elizabeth's  ])ower,  and  thouq;h  treated  as  yet  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  Queen,  her  real  condition  was 
that  of  a  prisoner.     Mary  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  it  as  the  worst  of 
all  evils.    AVhile  the  remembrance  of  her  late  impri- 
sonment was  still  lively,  and  the  terror  of  a  new  one 
filled  her  mind,  Elizabeth  thought  it  a  proper  junc- 
ture to  renew  her  former  proposition  [July  28],  that 
she  would  suffer  the  Regent  and  his  adherents  to  be 
called  into  Eni^land,  and  consent  to  their  being  heard 
in  defence  of  their  own  conduct.    She  declared  it  to 
be  far  from  her  intention  to  claim  any  right  of  judging 
between  Mary  and  her  subjects,  or  of  degrading  her 
so  far  as  to  require  that  she  should  answer  to  their 
accusations.    On  the  contrary,  Murray  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  summoned  to  appear,  in  order  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  treating  their  sovereign  so  harshly, 
and  to  vindicate  themselves  from  those  crimes  with 
which  she  had  charged  them.     On  her  part,  Eliza- 
beth promised,  whatever  should  be  the  issue  of  this 
inquiry,  to  employ  all   her   ])ower  and   influence 
towarfis  replacing  Mary  on  her  throne,  under  a  (ew 
limitations  by  no  means  unreasonable.     Mary,  de- 
ceived by  this  seeming  attention  to  her  dignity  as  a 
Queen,  soothed,  on  one  hand,  by  a  promise  more 
flattering  than  any  which  she  had  hitherto  received 
from  Elizabeth,  and   urged,  on  tlie  other,  by  the 
feelings  which  w  ere  natural  on  being  conducted  into 
a  more  interior  part  of  England,  and  kept  there  in 
more  rigorous  confinement,  complied  at  length  with 

*^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  14.     See  Appendix,  No.  XXV. 
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what  Elizabeth  required,  and  promised  to  send 
commissioners  to  the  conferences  appointed  to  be 
held  at  York«. 

In  order  to  persuade  Elizabeth  that  she  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  render  the  union  between 
them  as  close  as  possible,  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  relax  somewhat  in  one  point;  with  regard  to 
which,  during  all  her  past  and  subsequent  misfor- 
tunes, she  was  uniformly  inflexible.  She  expressed 
a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England ;  she  was  often  present  at  religious  worship, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church;  made 
choice  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  be  her  chaplain; 
heard  him  preach  against  the  errors  of  popery  with 
attention  and  seeming  pleasure ;  and  discovered  all 
the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  conversion ^°.  Such 
was  Mary^s  known  and  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
popish  religion  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  her 
sincere  in  this  part  of  her  conduct ;  nor  can  any 
thing  mark  more  strongly  the  wretchedness  of  her 
condition,  and  the  excess  of  her  fears,  than  that 
they  betrayed  her  into  dissimulation,  in  a  matter 
concerning  which  her  sentiments  were,  at  all  other 
times,  scrupulously  delicate. 

At  this  time  the  Regent  called  a  parliament  [Aug. 
18],  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  forfeiture  of  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority. 
The  Queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll 
and  Huntly,  whom  Mary  had  appointed  her  lieute- 
nants, the  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  to  obstruct  this 
meeting.  Compassion  for  the  Queen,  and  envy  at 
those  who  governed  in  the  King's  name,  had  added 

^*  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  11,  12,  &c.  109,  &c.  Hajnes, 
468,  &c.     State  Trials,  Edit.  Hargrave,  i.  90. 
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SO  much  strengtli  to  the  party  tliat  the  Ref^ent  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  its  efforts.  But 
as  Mary  had  submitted  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  she 
could  not  refuse,  at  her  desire,  to  command  her 
friends  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  wait  patiently 
until  matters  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  Eng-land. 
By  procuring  this  cessation  of  arms,  Elizabeth 
afforded  as  seasonable  relief  to  the  Regent's  faction, 
as  she  had  formerly  given  to  the  Queen's^'. 

The  Regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even  at 
Elizabeth's  request,  to  put  off  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament^'^  But  we  may  ascribe  to  her  influence,  as 
well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  Maitland,  who  laboured 
to  prevent  the  one  half  of  his  countrymen  from 
exterminating  the  other,  any  appearances  of  mode- 
ration which  this  Parliament  discovered  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  most  violent  opponents  of  the  King's 
government  were  forfeited;  the  rest  were  allowed 
still  to  hope  for  favour ^^. 

No  sooner  did  the  Queen  of  Scots  submit  her  cause 
to  her  rival,  than  Elizabeth  required  the  Regent  to 
send  to  York  deputies  properly  instructed  for  vindi- 
cating his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  commissioners. 
It  was  not  without  hesitation  and  anxiety  that  the 
Regent  consented  to  this  measure.  His  authority 
was  already  established  in  Scotland,  and  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  To  suffer  its  validity  now  to  be 
called  in  question,  and  subjected  to  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, was  extremely  mortifying.  To  accuse  his 
sovereign  before  strangers,  the  ancient  enemies  of 
the  Scottish  name,  was  an  odious  task.  To  fail  in 
this  accusation  was  dangerous;  to  succeed  in  it  was 
disgraceful.  But  the  strength  of  the  adverse  faction 
daily  increased.  He  dreaded  the  interposition  of 
the  French  King  in  its  behalf.  In  his  situation, 
and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth  had  so  much  at 

51  Anders,  vol.  iv.  125.  ^2  See  Appendix,  XXVII. 

53  Bacb.  371. 
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heart,  her  commands  were  neither  to  be  disputed 
nor  disobeyed ^^ 

The  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  York 
added  to  the  ignominy  of  the  step  which  he  was 
obhged  to  take.  All  his  associates  declined  the 
office;  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  odium  and  danger  with  which  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  discharge  of  it  w  ould  be  attended, 
unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  these  in  com- 
mon with  them.  [Sept.  18.]  The  Earl  of  Morton, 
Bothwell  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Pitcairn  Commendator 
of  Dunfermling,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  were  joined 
with  him  in  commission.  JMacgill  of  Rankeilor, 
and  Balnaves  of  Hallhill,  two  eminent  civilians, 
George  Buchanan,  Murray's  faithful  adherent,  a 
man  whose  genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Maitland, 
and  several  others,  were  appointed  to  attend  them 
as  assistants.  Maitland  owed  this  distinction  to  the 
Regent's  fear,  rather  than  to  his  affection.  He  had 
warmly  remonstrated  against  this  measure.  He 
wished  his  country  to  continue  in  friendship  with 
England,  but  not  to  become  dependent  on  that  nation. 
He  was  desirous  of  reestablishing  the  Queen  in  some 
degree  of  power,  not  inconsistent  with  that  which 
the  King  possessed  ;  and  the  Regent  could  not,  with 
safety,  leave  behind  him  a  man,  whose  views  were  so 
contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties, had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  nation,  equal 
to  that  which  others  derived  from  the  antiquity  and 
power  of  their  families^^ 

Mary  empowered  Lesley  Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord 
Livingston,  Lord  Boyd,  Lord  Herries,  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton Commendator  of  Kilwilnning,  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cockburn  of  Stirling, 
to  appear  in  her  name^. 

54  Buch.  372.     See  Append.  No.  XXVIII. 

^5  Buch.  371.     Anders,  vol.  iv.  35.     Mel  v.  186.  188. 

^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  33. 
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Elizabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Thomas  lladcliff  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ral})h  Sadler,  her  commissioners  to  hear  both  par- 
ties. 

The  4th  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for  opening 
the  conference.  The  great  abilities  of  the  deputies 
on  both  sides,  the  dignity  of  the  judges  before  whom 
they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of  the  persons 
whose  cause  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  importance 
of  the  points  in  dispute,  rendered  the  whole  trans- 
action no  less  illustrious  than  it  was  singular.  The 
situation  in  which  Elizabeth  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion, strikes  us  with  an  air  of  magnificence.  Iler 
rival,  an  independent  Queen,  and  the  heir  of  an 
ancient  race  of  monarchs,  was  a  prisoner  in  lier 
hands,  and  appeared,  by  her  ambassadors,  before 
her  tribunal.  The  Regent  of  Scotland,  who  repre- 
sented the  majesty  and  possessed  the  authority  of  a 
King,  stood  in  person  at  her  bar.  And  the  fate  of 
a  kingdom,  whose  power  her  ancestors  had  often 
dreaded,  but  could  never  subdue,  was  now  at  her 
disposal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  the  several  parties 
consented  to  this  conference,  and  the  issue  to  which 
they  expected  to  bring  it,  were  extremely  different. 

JNIary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  her  former 
authority.  This  induced  her  to  consent  to  a  measure 
against  which  she  had  long  struggled.  Elizabeth's 
promises  gave  her  ground  for  entertaining  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  her  kingdom ;  in  order  to  which 
she  would  have  willingly  made  many  concessions  to 
the  King's  party;  and  the  influence  of  the  English 
Queen,  as  well  as  her  own  impatience  under  her 
present  situation,  might  have  led  her  to  many  more". 
The  Regent  aimed  at  nothing  but  securing  Eliza- 
beth's protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  not  to  have 
had  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any 
"  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  33.     Good.  vol.  ii.  337. 
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composition  with  Mary.  Elizabeth's  views  were 
more  various,  and  her  schemes  more  intricate.  She 
seemed  to  be  full  of  concern  for  Mary's  honour,  and 
solicitous  that  she  should  wipe  off  the  aspersions 
which  blemished  her  character.  This  she  pretended 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  conference ;  amusing  Mary, 
and  eluding  the  solicitations  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors  in  her  behalf,  by  repeated 
promises  of  assisting  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  ven- 
ture to  do  so  without  bringing  disgrace  upon  herself. 
But  under  this  veil  of  friendship  and  generosity, 
Elizabeth  concealed  sentiments  of  a  different  nature. 
She  expected  that  the  Regent  would  accuse  Mary  of 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  She 
encouraged  him,  as  far  as  decency  would  permit,  to 
take  this  desperate  step^^.  And  as  this  accusation 
might  terminate  in  two  different  ways,  she  had  con- 
certed measures  for  her  future  conduct  suitable  to 
each  of  these.  If  the  charge  against  Mary  should 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  she  resolved  to  pronounce 
her  unworthy  of  wearing  a  crown,  and  to  declare  that 
she  would  never  burden  her  own  conscience  with  the 
guilt  of  an  action  so  detestable  as  the  restoring  her 
to  her  kingdom^.  If  it  should  happen,  that  what 
her  accusers  alleged  did  not  amount  to  a  proof  of 
guilt,  but  only  of  mal-administration,  she  determined 
to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  restoring  her,  but  on  such 
conditions  as  would  render  her  hereafter  dependent, 
not  only  upon  England,  but  upon  her  own  subjects^''. 
As  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  conference,  as 
well  as  the  final  result  of  it,  was  in  Elizabeth's 
own  power,  she  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  choose 
which  of  these  courses  she  should  hold  ;  or,  if  there 
appeared  to  be  any  danger  or  inconvenience  in 
pursuing  either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the 

^^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  11.  45.     Haynes,  487. 

59  Auders.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  11.  ^^  Id.  ibid.  16. 
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whole  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in 
inextricable  perplexity. 

The  conference,  however,  was  opened  with  much 
solemnity.  But  the  very  first  step  discovered  it  to 
be  Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame,  ratlier  than  to 
extinguish  the  dissensions  and  animosities  among 
the  Scots.  No  endeavours  were  used  to  reconcile 
the  contending  parties,  or  to  mollify  the  fierceness  of 
their  hatred,  by  bringing  the  Queen  to  offer  pardon 
for  what  was  past,  or  her  subjects  to  promise  more 
dutiful  obedience  for  the  future.  On  the  contrary, 
Mary's  commissioners  were  permitted  to  prefer  a 
complaint  against  the  Regent  and  his  party,  con- 
taining an  enumeration  of  their  treasonable  actions, 
of  their  seizing  her  person  by  force  of  arms,  com- 
mitting her  to  prison,  compelling  her  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  making  use  of  her  son's  name  to  colour 
their  usurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority  ;  and 
of  all  these  enormities  they  required  such  speedy 
and  effectual  redress  as  the  injuries  of  one  Queen 
demanded  from  the  j  ustice  of  another^'. 

It  was  then  expected  that  the  Regent  would  have 
disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of  that  unnatural 
crime  to  which  he  pretended  the  Queen  had  been 
accessary,  and  would  have  produced  evidence  in 
support  of  his  charge.  But,  far,  from  accusing 
INIary,  the  Regent  did  not  even  answer  the  com- 
plaints brought  against  himself  He  discovered  a 
reluctance  at  undertaking  that  office,  and  started 
many  doubts  and  scruples,  with  regard  to  which  he 
demanded  to  be  resolved  by  Elizabeth  herself^'.  His 
reserve  and  hesitation  were  no  less  surprising  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  commissioners  than  to 
his  own  associates.  They  knew  that  he  could  not 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  without  charging  the 
murder  upon  the  Queen,  and  he  had  not  hitherto 

^^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  52.  ^-  Hajnes,  478. 
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shown  any  extraordinary  delicacy  on  that  head. 
An  intrigue,  however,  had  been  secretly  carried  on, 
since  his  arrival  at  York,  which  explains  this  mys- 
tery. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  most 
powerful  and  most  popular  man  in  England.  His 
-wife  was  lately  dead  ;  and  he  began  already  to  form 
a  project,  which  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed, 
of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland  by  a  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  saw  the  infamy  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  public  accusation 
against  Mary,  and  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to 
her  pretensions  to  the  English  succession.  In  order 
to  save  her  from  this  cruel  mortification,  he  applied 
to  Maitland,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  man  of  so  much  reputation  for  wisdom, 
concurring  with  the  Regent  in  a  measure  so  disho- 
nourable to  themselves,  to  their  Queen,  and  to  their 
country ;  submitting  the  public  transactions  of  the 
nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners;  and  publish- 
ing the  ignominy  and  exposing  the  faults  of  their 
sovereign,  which  they  were  bound,  in  good  policy, 
as  well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.  It  was 
easy  for  Maitland,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same 
with  the  Duke's,  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He 
assured  him  that  he  had  employed  all  his  credit  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this  measure;  and 
would  still  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
divert  them  from  it.  This  encouraged  Norfolk  to 
communicate  the  matter  to  the  Regent.  He  repeated 
and  enforced  the  same  arguments  which  he  had 
used  with  Maitland.  He  warned  him  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  must  expose  himself  by  such  a  violent 
action  as  the  public  accusation  of  his  sovereign. 
Mary  would  never  forgive  a  man  who  had  endea- 
voured to  fix  such  a  brand  of  infamy  on  her  character. 
If  she  ever  recovered  any  degree  of  power,  his 
destruction  would  be  inevitable,  and  he  would  justly 
merit  it  at  her  hands.     Nor  would  Elizabeth  screen 
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him  from  this,  by  a  pul)lic  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct. For,  uliatever  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt  he 
might  produce,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  definitive 
sentence  in  the  cause.  liCt  him  only  demand  that 
the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  decision  immedi- 
ately after  hearing  the  proof,  and  he  would  be  fully 
convinced  how  false  and  insidious  her  intentions 
were,  and,  by  consequence,  how  improper  it  would 
be  for  him  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  his  own 
sovereign^.  The  candour  which  Norfolk  seemed 
to  discover  in  these  remonstrances,  as  well  as  the 
truth  which  they  contained,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Regent.  He  daily  received  the  strongest 
assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  be  reconciled 
to  him,  if  he  abstained  from  accusing  her  of  such 
an  odious  crime,  together  with  the  denunciations  of 
her  irreconcilable  hatred,  if  he  acted  a  contrary  part^. 
All  these  considerations  concurred  in  determining 
him  to  alter  his  purpose,  and  to  make  trial  of  the 
expedient  which  the  Duke  had  suggested. 

He  demanded,  therefore  [Oct.  9],  to  be  informed, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  whether  the  English 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  declare  the  Queen 
guilty,  by  a  judicial  act;  whether  they  would  pro- 
mise to  pass  sentence,  without  delay ;  whether  the 
Queen  should  be  kept  under  such  restraint,  as  to 
prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government  now 
established  in  Scotland  ;  and  whether  Elizabeth,  if 
she  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  King's  party, 
would,  engage  to  protect  it  for  the  future  ^^?  The 
paper  containing  these  demands  was  signed  by 
himself  alone,  without  communicating  it  to  any  of 
his  attendants,  except  ^Maitland  and  MelviP''.  But, 
lest  so  many  precautions  should  excite  any  suspicion 

"  Melv.  187.     Hajnes,  573. 

^*  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  77.  Good.  vol.  ii.  157.  See  Ap- 
pend. No.  XXIX. 

^^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  55.     State  Trials,  i.  01,  ^c. 
^  Andcr.>.  vol.  iv.  pait  ii.  50.     Melv.  I'JO. 
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of  their  proceed ino^s,  from  some  consciousness  of 
defect  in  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce 
against  his  sovereign,  Murray  empowered  Lething- 
ton,  Macgill,  and  Buchanan,  to  wait  upon  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
and  to  lay  before  them,  not  in  their  public  characters 
as  commissioners,  but  as  private  persons,  Mary's 
letters  to  Both  well,  her  sonnets,  and  all  the  other 
papers  upon  which  was  founded  the  charge  of  her 
being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  to 
declare  that  this  confidential  communication  was 
made  to  them,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the 
Queen  of  England  would  consider  this  evidence  as 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  Regent's 
solicitude  to  know  on  what  footing  he  stood.  To 
have  ventured  on  a  step  so  uncommon  and  danger- 
ous, as  the  accusing  his  sovereign,  without  previously 
ascertaining  that  he  might  take  it  with  safety,  would 
have  been  unpardonable  imprudence.  But  Eliza- 
beth, who  did  not  expect  that  he  would  have  moved 
any  such  difficulty,  had  not  empowered  her  com- 
missioners to  give  him  that  satisfaction  which  he 
demanded.  It  became  necessary  to  transmit  the 
articles  to  herself,  and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk 
placed  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  wished  that 
they  should  make  no  slight  impression  on  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers.  "  Think  not  the  Scots,"  said  he, 
*'  over-scrupulous  or  precise.  Let  us  view  their  con- 
duct as  we  would  wish  our  own  to  be  viewed  in  a 
like  situation.  The  game  they  play  is  deep;  their 
estates,  their  lives,  their  honour,  are  at  stake.  It  is 
now  in  their  own  power  to  be  reconciled  to  their 
Queen,  or  to  offend  her  irrecoverably;  and,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  utmost  degree  of 
caution  is  not  excessive  ^^." 

^7  Anders,  vol.  iv.  77. 
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While  the  English  commissioners  waited  for  fuller 
instructions  with  regard  to  tlie  Regent's  demands, 
he  gave  an  answer  to  the  complaint  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  It  was 
expressed  in  terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  at  that  time  adopted.  It  contained 
no  insinuation  of  the  Queen's  being  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband  ;  the  bitterness  of  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  age  was  considerably  abated  ;  and  though 
he  pleaded,  that  the  infamy  of  the  marriage  with 
Bothwell  made  it  necessary  to  take  arms  in  order  to 
dissolve  it ;  though  Mary's  attachment  to  a  man  so 
odious  justified  the  keeping  her  for  some  time  under 
restraint ;  yet  nothing  more  was  said  on  these  sub- 
jects than  was  barely  requisite  in  his  own  defence. 
Tlie  Queen's  commissioners  did  not  fail  to  reply  •^. 
But  while  the  article  with  respect  to  the  murder 
remained  untouched,  these  were  only  skirmishes  at 
a  distance,  of  no  consequence  towards  ending  the 
contest,  and  were  little  regarded  by  Elizabeth  or  her 
commissioners. 

The  conference  had,  hitherto,  been  conducted  in 
a  manner  which  disappointed  Elizabeth's  views,  and 
produced  none  of  those  discoveries  which  she  had 
expected.  The  distance  between  York  and  London, 
and  the  necessity  of  consulting  her  upon  every  diffi- 
culty which  occurred,  consumed  much  time.  Nor- 
folk's negotiation  with  tlie  Scottish  Regent,  however 
secretly  carried  on,  was  not,  in  all  probability, 
unknown  to  a  Princess  so  remarkable  for  her  saga- 
city in  penetrating  the  designs  of  her  enemies,  and 
seeing  through  their  deepest  schemes^.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  returning  any  answer  to  the  Regent's 
demands,  she  resolved  to  remove  the  conference  to 
Westminster,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners,  in 

^^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  64.  80. 

"9  Good.  vol.  ii.  100.     Anders,  vol.  iii.  24. 
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whom  she  could  more  absolutely  confide.  Both  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Regent  were  brought,  without 
difficulty  to  approve  of  this  resolution''''. 

We  often  find  ]Mary  boasting  of  the  superiority  in 
argument  obtained  by  her  commissioners  during  the 
conference  at  York,  and  how,  by  the  strength  of 
their  reasons,  they  confounded  her  adversaries,  and 
silenced  all  their  cavils'^  The  dispute  stood,  at  that 
time,  on  a  footing  which  rendered  her  victory  not 
only  apparent,  but  easy.  Her  participation  of  the 
ofuilt  of  the  Kinoes  murder  was  the  circumstance 
upon  which  her  subjects  must  have  rested,  as  a  jus- 
tification of  their  violent  proceedings  against  her; 
and,  while  they  industriously  avoided  mentioning 
that,  her  cause  gained  as  much  as  that  of  her  adver- 
saries lost  by  suppressing  this  capital  argument. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  INIary  should  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  West- 
minster. She  deliberated  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
how  she  might  overcome  the  Regent's  scruples,  and 
persuade  him  to  accuse  the  Queen.  She  considered 
of  the  most  proper  method  for  bringing  Mary's 
commissioners  to  answer  such  an  accusation ;  and 
as  she  foresaw  that  the  promises  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  allure  the  Regent,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  from  the  Scottish  Queen,  would 
naturally  exasperate  her  to  a  great  degree*  she  deter- 
mined to  guard  her  more  narrowly  than  ever ;  and, 
though  Lord  Scrope  had  given  her  no  reason  to 
distrust  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet,  because  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  brother-in-law,  she  thought  it 
proper  to  remove  the  Queen  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Tuthbury  in  Staflfordshire,  and  commit  her  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  that 
castle  belonged  ^^ 

Mary  began  to  suspect  the  design  of  this  second 

'**  Haynes,  484.     Anders,  vol.  iv.  94. 

"  Good.  vol.  i.  186.  284.  350.  "'^  Haynes,  487, 
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conference;  and,  notwitlistanding  the  satisfaction 
she  expressed  at  seein*,^  her  cause  taken  more  imme- 
diately under  the  Queen's  own  eye'^  she  framed  her 
instructions  to  her  commissioners  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  beino^  brou^dit  under  the  necessity  of 
answerintr  the  accusation  of  her  subjects,  if  they 
should  be  so  desperate  as  to  exhibit  one  ao^ainst 
her'*.  These  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by 
a  circumstance  extremely  mortifying-.  The  Regent 
having  arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  conference,  was  immediately  admitted  into 
Elizabeth's  presence,  and  received  by  her,  not  only 
with  respect,  but  with  affection.  This  Mary  justly 
considered  as  an  open  declaration  of  the  Queen's 
partiality  towards  her  adversaries.  In  the  first  emo- 
tions of  her  resentment  [Nov.  22],  she  wrote  to  her 
commissioners,  and  commanded  them  to  complain, 
in  the  presence  of  the  English  nobles,  and  before  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  Princes,  of  the  usage  she  had 
hitherto  met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries  which 
she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Her  rebellious  sub- 
jects were  allowed  access  to  the  Queen,  she  was 
excluded  from  her  presence;  they  enjoyed  full 
liberty,  she  languished  under  a  long  imprisonment; 
they  were  encouraged  to  accuse  her,  in  defending 
herself  she  laboured  under  every  disadvantage.  For 
these  reasons  she  once  more  renewed  her  demand, 
of  being  admitted  into  the  Queen's  presence ;  and, 
if  that  were  denied,  she  instructed  them  to  declare, 
that  she  recalled  the  consent  which  she  had  given 
to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and  protested, 
that  whatever  was  done  there  should  be  held  to  be 
null  and  invalid '\ 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  prudent  resolution 
Mary  could  have  taken.  The  pretences  on  which 
she  declined  the  conference  were  plausible,  and  the 

"  Anders,  vol.  Iv.  part  ii.  95.  ''•  Good.  vol.  ii.  349. 

7^  Good.  vol.  ii.  18J. 
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juncture  for  offering  them  well  chosen.  But  either 
the  Queen's  letter  did  not  reach  her  commissioners 
in  due  time,  or  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regard  for 
their  mistress,  and  consented  to  the  opening  of  the 
conference  *^ 

To  the  commissioners  who  had  appeared  in  her 
name  at  York  [Nov.  25],  Elizabeth  now  added  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  Earls 
of  iVrundel  and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Sir 
William  CeciP.  The  difficulties  which  obstructed 
the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly  removed.  A 
satisfying  answer  was  given  to  the  Regent's  demands ; 
nor  was  he  so  much  disposed  to  hesitate,  and  raise 
objections,  as  formerly.  His  negotiation  with  Nor- 
folk had  been  discovered  to  INIorton  by  some  of 
Mary's  attendants,  and  he  had  communicated  it  to 
CeciP^.  His  personal  safety,  as  well  as  the  continu- 
ance of  his  power,  depended  on  Elizabeth.  By 
favouring  Mary,  she  might  at  any  time  ruin  him  ;  and 
by  a  question  which  she  artfully  started,  concerning 
the  person  who  had  a  right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
to  govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  she  let 
him  see,  that  even  without  restoring  the  Queen,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  her  to  deprive  him  of  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs'^.  These  considerations, 
which  were  powerfully  seconded  by  most  of  his 
attendants,  at  length  determined  the  Regent  to  pro- 
duce his  accusation  against  the  Queen. 

He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  obloquy  with  which 
he  was  sensible  this  action  v/ould  be  attended,  by 
protesting  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  he 
undertook  this  disagreeable  task ;  that  his  party  had 
long  suffered  their  conduct  to  be  misconstrued,  and 
had  borne  the  worst  imputations  in  silence,  rather 
than  expose  the  crimes  of  their  sovereign  to  the  eyes 

'6  Anders,  vol.  iii.  25.  "  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  99. 

'8  Melv.  191.  ''^  Haynes,  844. 
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of  stranoers ;  but  that  now  the  insolence  and  impor- 
tunity of  tlie  adverse  faction  forced  them  to  publish 
what  they  had  hitherto,  though  with  loss  to  them- 
selves, endeavoured  to  conceal^".  These  pretexts 
are  decent ;  and  the  considerations  which  he  men- 
tions had,  during^  some  time,  a  real  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  party  ;  but,  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  held  in  December,  they  had  discovered 
so  little  delicacy  and  reserve  with  respect  to  the 
Queen's  actions,  as  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
credit  to  those  studied  professions.  The  Regent  and 
his  associates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain,  partly  by  the 
necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly  ])y  Elizabeth's 
artifices,  into  a  situation  where  no  liberty  of  choice 
was  left  to  them;  and  they  were  obliged  either  to 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or 
to  charge  Mary  with  having  been  accessary  to  the 
commission  of  murder. 

The  accusation  itself  was  conceived  in  the  strong- 
est tenns.  INIary  was  charged,  not  only  with  having 
consented  to  the  murder,  but  with  being  accessary 
to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  Bothwell,  it 
was  pretended,  had  been  screened  from  the  pursuits 
of  justice  by  her  favour ;  and  she  had  formed  designs 
no  less  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  young  Prince, 
than  subversive  of  the  liberties  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom.  If  any  of  these  crimes  should  be 
denied,  an  offer  was  made  to  produce  the  most 
ample  and  undoubted  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
the  charge  ^^ 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners  [Nov. 
29],  the  Earl  of  Lennox  appeared  before  them  ;  and 
after  bewailing  the  tragical  and  unnatural  murder  of 
his  son,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  justice  against  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  accused,  upon  oath,  of 
being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and  produced  papers, 
which,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good  what  he 

^^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  115.  «'   Ibid.  119. 
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alleged.  The  entrance  of  a  new  actor  on  the  stage 
so  opportunely,  and  at  a  juncture  so  critical,  can 
scarce  be  imputed  to  chance.  This  contrivance  was 
manifestly  Elizabeth's,  in  order  to  increase,  by  this 
additional  accusation,  the  infamy  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  ^-. 

INIary's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  sur- 
prise and  indignation  at  the  Regent's  presumption  in 
loading  the  Queen  with  calumnies  [Dec.  4],  which, 
as  they  affirmed,  she  had  so  little  merited.  But, 
instead  of  attempting  to  vindicate  her  honour,  by  a 
reply  to  the  charge,  they  had  recourse  to  an  article  in 
their  instructions,  which  they  had  formerly  neglected 
to  mention  in  its  proper  place.  They  demanded  an 
audience  of  Elizabeth ;  and  having  renewed  their 
mistress's  request  of  a  personal  interview,  they  pro- 
tested, if  that  were  denied  her,  against  all  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners^^.  A  protestation 
of  this  nature,  offered  just  at  the  critical  time  when 
such  a  bold  accusation  had  been  preferred  against 
Mary,  and  when  the  proofs  in  support  of  it  were 
ready  to  be  examined,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that 
she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examination.  This 
suspicion  received  the  strongest  confirmation  from 
another  circumstance :  Ross  and  Herries,  before  they 
were  introduced  to  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this 
protestation,  privately  acquainted  Leicester  and 
Cecil,  that  as  their  mistress  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, discovered  an  inclination  towards  bringing  the 
differences  between  herself  and  her  subjects  to  an 
amicable  accommodation,  so  she  was  still  desirous, 
notwithstanding  the  Regent's  audacious  accusation, 
that  they  should  be  terminated  in  that  manner^^ 

Such  moderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compatible 
with  the  strong  resentment  which  calumniated  inno- 

^-  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  122. 

83  Ibid.  133.  158,  &c. 

8*  Ibid.  iv.  131.     Cabbala,  157. 
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cence  naturally  feels;  or  with  that  eagerness  to 
vindicate  itself  which  it  always  discovers.  In  Mary's 
situation,  an  offer  so  ill-timed  must  be  considered  as 
a  confession  of  the  weakness  of  her  cause.  The 
known  character  of  her  commissioners  exempts  them 
from  the  imputation  of  folly,  or  the  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Some  secret  conviction,  that  the  conduct 
of  their  mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a  scrutiny 
as  must  be  made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the 
accusation  preferred  by  Murray  against  her,  seems 
to  be  the  most  probable  motive  of  this  imprudent 
proposal,  ))y  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

It  appeared  in  tliis  light  to  Elizabeth  [Dec.  4], 
and  afforded  her  a  pretence  for  rejecting  it.  She 
represented  to  Mary's  commissioners,  that  in  the 
present  juncture,  nothing  could  be  so  dishonourable 
to  their  mistress  as  an  accommodation  ;  and  that  the 
matter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in  this  manner, 
merely  to  suppress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  her 
shame;  nor  was  it  possible  that  Mary  could  be 
admitted,  with  any  decency,  into  her  presence,  while 
she  lay  under  the  infamy  of  such  a  public  accusation. 

Upon  this  repulse  Mary's  commissioners  with- 
drew ;  and  as  they  had  declined  answering,  there 
seemed  now  to  be  no  further  reason  for  the  Regent's 
producing  the  proofs  in  support  of  his  charge.  But 
without  getting  these  into  her  hands,  Elizabeth's 
schemes  were  incomplete;  and  her  artifice  for  this 
purpose  was  as  mean,  but  as  successful,  as  any  she 
had  hitherto  employed.  She  commanded  her  com- 
missioners to  testify  her  indignation  and  displeasure 
at  the  Regent's  presumption  in  forgetting  so  far  the 
duty  of  a  subject,  as  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such 
atrocious  crimes.  He,  in  order  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  such  a  powerful  protectress,  offered  to 
show  that  his  accusations  were  not  malicious  or 
ill  grounded.  Then  were  produced  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  English  commissioners,  the 
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acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  confirmation  of 
the  Regent's  authority,  and  of  the  Queen's  resigna- 
tion; the  confessions  of  the  persons  executed  for 
the  King's  murder ;  and  the  fatal  casket  which  con- 
tained the  letters,  sonnets,  and  contracts  that  have 
been  so  often  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  got  these  into  her  posses- 
sion, she  laid  them  before  her  privy  council  [Dec. 
14],  to  vi'hich  she  joined  on  this  occasion  several 
noblemen  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  her  kingdom; 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  mode  in  which  an  incjuiry  of  such 
public  importance  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  the  evidence  now  brought 
against  a  person  who  claimed  a  preferable  right  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respect- 
able assembly  all  the  proceedings  in  the  conferences 
at  York  and  Westminster  were  reviewed,  and  the 
evidence  produced  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland  against 
his  sovereign  was  examined  with  attention..  In 
particular,  the  letters  and  other  papers  said  to  be 
written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  were  carefully  com- 
pared, "  for  the  manner  of  writing  and  orthography,'^ 
with  a  variety  of  letters  which  Elizabeth  had  received 
at  different  times  from  the  Scottish  Queen  ;  and,  as 
the  result  of  a  most  accurate  collation,  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  noblemen  conjoined  with 
them,  declared  that  no  difference  between  these 
could  be  discovered^.  Elizabeth  having  established 
a  fact  so  unfavourable  to  her  rival,  began  to  lay  aside 
the  expressions  of  friendship  and  respect  which  she 
had  hitherto  used  in  all  her  letters  to  the  Scottish 
Queen.  She  now  wrote  to  her  in  such  terms,  as  if 
the  presumptions  of  her  guilt  had  amounted  almost 
to  certainty ;  she  blamed  her  for  refusing  to  vindicate 
herself  from  an  accusation  which  could  not  be  left 
unanswered,  without  a  manifest  injury  to  her  cha- 

^^  Auders.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  170,  &c. 
M  2 
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racter,  and  plainly  intimated,  that  unless  that  were 
done,  no  change  would  be  made  in  her  present 
situation^.  She  hoped  that  such  a  discovery  of  her 
sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary,  who  was  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Regent's  attack  on 
her  reputation,  and  force  her  to  confirm  her  resig- 
nation of  the  crown,  to  ratify  Murray's  authority  as 
Regent,  and  to  consent  that  both  herself  and  her  son 
should  reside  in  England,  under  English  protection. 
This  scheme  Elizabeth  had  much  at  heart ;  she  pro- 
posed it  both  to  Mary  and  to  her  commissioners, 
and  neglected  no  argument  or  artifice  that  could 
possibly  recommend  it.  Mary  saw  how  fatal  this 
would  prove  to  her  reputation,  to  her  pretensions, 
and  even  to  her  personal  safety.  She  rejected  it 
without  hesitation.  "  Death,"  said  she,  "  is  less 
dreadful  than  such  an  ignominious  step.  Rather 
than  give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the  crown 
which  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will 
part  with  life ;  but  the  last  words  I  utter,  shall  be 
those  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland^." 

At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sensible 
how  open  her  reputation  lay  to  censure,  while  she 
suffered  such  a  public  accusation  to  remain  unan- 
swered; and  though  the  conference  was  now  dis- 
solved, she  empowered  her  commissioners  to  present 
a  reply  to  the  allegations  of  her  enemies,  in  which 
she  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her;  and  recriminated  upon  the  Regent  and  his 
party,  by  accusing  them  of  having  devised  and  exe- 
cuted the  murder  of  the  King^®  [Dec.  24].  The 
Regent  and  his  associates  asserted  their  innocence 
with  great  warmth.  INIary  continued  to  insist  on  a 
personal  interview,  a  condition  which  she  knew 
would  never  be  granted^.     Elizabeth  urged  her  to 

^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  179.  183.     Good.  vol.  ii.  260. 

^  Hajnes,497.  See  App.  No.  XXX.  Good.  vol.  ii.  274.  301. 
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vindicate  her  own  honour.  But  it  is  evident  from 
the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  subterfuges,  to  which 
both  Queens  had  recourse  by  turns,  that  INIary 
avoided,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  desire  to  make,  any 
further  progress  in  the  inquiry. 

1569.]  TheRegentwas  now  impatient  to  return  into 
Scotland,  where  his  adversaries  were  endeavouring, 
in  his  absence,  to  raise  some  commotions.  Before 
he  set  out,  [Feb.  2,]  he  was  called  into  the  privy 
council,  to  receive  a  final  declaration  of  Elizabeth's 
sentiments.  Cecil  acquainted  him,  in  her  name, 
that,  on  one  hand,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his 
conduct,  which  she  could  reckon  detrimental  to  his 
honour,  or  inconsistent  with  his  duty;  nor  had  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  any  thing  against  his 
sovereign,  on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  actions ;  and,  for  this  reason,  she  re- 
solved to  leave  all  the  affairs  of  Scotland  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  she  had  found  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  The  Queen's 
commissioners  were  dismissed  much  in  the  same 


manner 


90 


After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been  fixed 
so  earnestly  on  this  conference  upwards  of  four 
months,  such  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  appears,  at 
first  sight,  trifling  and  ridiculous.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  favourable  to  Elizabeth's  future 
schemes.  Notwithstanding  her  seeming  impartiality, 
she  had  no  thoughts  of  continuing  neuter;  nor  was 
she  at  any  loss  on  whom  to  bestow  her  protection. 
Before  the  Regent  left  London,  she  supplied  him 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to 
support  the  King's  authority  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power^*.  Mary,  by  her  own  conduct,  fortified  this 
resolution.  Enraged  at  the  repeated  instances  of 
Elizabeth's  artifice  and  deceit,  which  she  had  dis- 
covered during  the  progress  of  the  conference,  and 

^  Good.  ii.  315.  333.  9'  Ibid.  313.  Carte,  iii.  478. 
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despairing  of  ever  obtaining  any  succour  from  her, 
she  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  own  adherents  in  Scot- 
land to  arms,  by  imputing  such  designs  to  Elizabeth 
and  Murray,  as  could  not  fail  to  inspire  every  Scotch- 
man with  indignation.  Murray,  she  pretended,  had 
agreed  to  convey  the  Prince  her  son  into  England ; 
to  surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  places  of  greatest 
strength  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
dependence  of  the  Scottish  upon  the  English  nation. 
In  return  for  this,  Murray  was  to  be  declared  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  question  with  regard  to  the  English 
succession  w^as  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Hartford,  who  had  promised  to  marry  one  of 
Cecil's  daughters.  An  account  of  these  wild  and 
chimerical  projects  was  spread  industriously  among 
the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  perceiving  it  was  calculated 
of  purpose  to  bring  her  government  into  disreputa- 
tion, laboured  to  destroy  its  effects,  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  and  became  more  disgusted  than  ever 
with  the  Scottish  Queen  ^^ 

The  Regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  in 
the  utmost  tranquillity.  But  the  rage  of  the  Queen's 
adherents,  which  had  been  suspended  in  expectation 
that  the  conference  in  England  would  terminate  to 
her  advantage,  was  now  ready  to  break  out  with  all 
the  violence  of  civil  war.  They  were  encouraged 
too  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader,  whose  high  quality 
and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  great  authority  in 
the  nation.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  France,  and  was 
now  sent  over  by  that  court  with  a  small  supply  of 
money,  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  the  first  noble- 
man in  the  kingdom  would  strengthen  the  Queen's 
party.  Elizabeth  had  detained  him  in  England  for 
some  months,  under  various  pretences,  but  was 
obliged  at  last  to  suffer  him  to  })roceed  on  his  jour- 
»2  Haines,  500.  503.    See  Append.  No.  XXXI. 
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ney.  Before  his  departure  [Feb.  25],  Mary  invested 
him  with  the  high  dignity  of  her  lieutenant-general 
in  Scotland,  together  with  the  fantastic  title  of  her 
adopted  father. 

The  Regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his 
party  into  any  regular  body.  He  assembled  an 
army  with  his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to 
Glasgow.  The  followers  of  Argyll  and  Huntly,  who 
composed  the  chief  part  of  the  Qaeen's  faction,  being 
seated  in  corners  of  the  kingdom  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  many  of  the  Duke's  dependants 
having  been  killed  or  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  the  spirit  and  strength  of  his  adherents  were 
totally  broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the 
Regent  was  the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the 
ruin  of  his  estate  and  vassals.  This  was  effected 
without  difficulty,  and  on  no  unreasonable  terms. 
The  Duke  promised  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
both  of  the  King  and  of  the  Regent ;  and  to  claim  no 
jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Queen.  The  Regent  bound 
himself  to  repeal  the  act  which  had  passed  for  attaint- 
ing several  of  the  Queen's  adherents ;  to  restore  all 
who  would  submit  to  the  King's  government  to  the 
possession  of  their  estates  and  honours;  and  to  hold 
a  convention,  wherein  all  the  differences  betw^een  the 
two  parties  should  be  settled  by  mutual  consent. 
The  Duke  gave  hostages  for  his  faithful  performance 
of  the  treaty ;  and,  in  token  of  their  sincerity,  he  and 
Lord  Herries  accompanied  the  Regent  to  Stirling, 
and  visited  the  young  King.  The  Regent  set  at 
liberty  the  prisoners  taken  at  Langside^^. 

Argyll  and  Huntly  refused  to  be  included  in  this 
treaty.  A  secret  negotiation  was  carrying  on  in 
England,  in  favour  of  the  captive  Queen,  with  so 
much  success  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better 
aspect,  and  her  return  into  her  own  kingdom  seemed 
»3  Cabbala,  161.     Crawf.  Mem.  106. 
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to  be  an  event  not  very  distant.  The  French  King 
had  hitely  obtained  such  advantages  over  the  Hu- 
gonots,  that  the  extinction  of  that  party  appeared  to 
be  inevitable ;  and  France,  by  recovering  domestic 
tranfjuillity,  would  be  no  longer  prevented  from  pro- 
tecting her  friends  in  Britain.  These  circumstances 
not  only  influenced  Argyll  and  Iluntly,  but  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  Duke,  that  he  appeared 
to  be  wavering  and  irresolute,  and  plainly  discovered 
that  he  wished  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the 
treaty.  The  Regent  saw'  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
Duke  to  shake  himself  loose,  in  this  manner,  from 
his  engagements;  and  instantly  formed  a  resolution 
equally  bold  and  politic.  He  commanded  his  guards 
to  seize  Chatelherault  in  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  had  come  in  order  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion agreed  upon ;  and,  regardless  either  of  his  dig- 
nity as  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  and  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  or  of  the  promises  of  personal 
security,  on  w  hich  he  had  relied,  committed  him  and 
Lord  Ilerries  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh'^. 
A  blow  so  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party. 
Argyll  submitted  to  the  King's  government,  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  Regent  on  very  easy  terms; 
and  Huntly  being  left  alone,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  arms. 

Soon  after.  Lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland, 
and  brought  letters  to  the  Regent,  both  from  the 
English  and  Scottish  Queens.  A  convention  was 
held  at  Perth,  in  order  to  consider  them.  Elizabeth's 
letter  contained  three  different  proposals  with  regard 
to  Mary :  that  she  should  either  be  restored  to  the 
full  possession  of  her  former  authority ;  or  be  ad- 
mitted to  reign  jointly  with  the  King  her  son  ;  or  at 
least  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Scotland  in  some  decent 
retirement,  without  any  share  in  the  administration 
of  government.  These  overtures  were  extorted  by 
»*  Crawf.  Mem.  111.     Mel  v.  202. 
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tlie  importunity  of  Fenelon  the  French  ambassador, 
and  have  some  appearance  of  being  favourable  to 
the  captive  Queen.  They  were,  however,  perfectly 
suitable  to  Elizabeth^s  general  system  with  regard  to 
Scottish  affairs.  Among  propositions  so  unequal 
and  disproportionate,  she  easily  saw  where  the  choice 
would  fall.  The  two  former  were  rejected;  and  long 
delays  must  necessarily  have  intervened,  and  many 
difficulties  have  arisen,  before  every  circumstance 
relative  to  the  last  could  be  finally  adjusted ^^. 

Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  should  be  reviewed  by  the  proper 
judges,  and,  if  found  invalid,  should  be  dissolved 
by  a  legal  sentence  of  divorce.  This  fatal  marriage 
was  the  principal  source  of  all  the  calamities  she 
had  endured  for  two  years ;  a  divorce  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  repair  the  injuries  her  reputation 
had  suffered  by  that  step.  It  was  her  interest  to 
have  proposed  it  early ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  her  long  silence  with  respect  to  this  point.  Her 
particular  motive  for  proposing  it  at  this  time  began 
to  be  so  well  known,  that  the  demand  was  rejected 
by  the  convention  of  estates^^.  They  imputed  it  not 
so  much  to  any  abhorrence  of  Bothwell,  as  to  her 
eagerness  to  conclude  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

This  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  secret  nego- 
tiation in  England  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  fertile  and  projecting  genius  of  Maitland  first 
conceived  this  scheme.  During  the  conference  at 
York,  he  communicated  it  to  the  Duke  himself,  and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  The  former  readily  closed 
with  a  scheme  so  flattering  to  his  ambition.     The 

95  Spotswood,  230. 

^  Spotsw.  231.  In  a  privy  council,  held  July  30,  1.5G9,  this 
demand  was  considered;  and,  of  fifty-one  members  present,  only 
seven  voted  to  comply  with  the  Queen's  request.  Records  Priv. 
Counc.  MS.  in  the  Lyon  Office,  p.  148. 
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latter  considered  it  as  a  probable  device  for  restorinf^ 
his  mistress  to  liberty,  and  replacinr^  her  on  her 
throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  with  whom  Norfolk  held  a 
correspondence  by  means  of  his  sister  Lady  Scrope, 
averse  from  a  measure,  which  would  have  restored 
her  to  her  kingdom  with  so  much  splendour^'.  The 
sudden  removal  of  the  conference  from  York  to 
Westminster  suspended,  but  did  not  break  off,  this 
intrigue.  JNIaitland  and  Ross  were  still  the  Duke's 
prompters  and  his  agents ;  and  many  letters  and 
love-tokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots. 

But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  adminis- 
tration so  vigilant  as  Elizabeth's  such  an  intrigue 
could  be  kept  long  concealed,  he  attempted  to  deceive 
her  by  the  appearance  of  openness  and  candour,  an 
artifice  which  seldom  fails  of  success.  He  mentioned 
to  her  the  rumour  that  was  spread  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Scottish  Queen ;  he  complained  of  it  as  a 
groundless  calumny ;  and  disclaimed  all  thoughts 
of  that  kind,  with  many  expressions  full  of  contempt 
both  for  Mary's  character  and  dominions.  Jealous 
as  Elizabeth  was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  she  seems  to  have  credited  these 
professions ^^  But,  instead  of  discontinuing  the 
negotiation,  he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and 
admitted  into  it  new  associates.  Among  these  was 
the  Regent  of  Scotland.  He  had  given  great  offence 
to  Norfolk,  by  his  public  accusation  of  the  Queen, 
in  breach  of  the  concert  into  which  he  had  entered 
at  York.  He  was  then  ready  to  return  into  Scotland. 
The  influence  of  the  Duke  in  the  north  of  England 
was  great.  The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
morland, the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  threatened  to  revenge  upon  the 
Regent  the  injuries  which  he  had  done  his  sovereign. 

97  Carad.  419.     Haynes,  573.     State  Trials,  i.  73. 
"8  Havnes,  574.     Stale  Trials,  i.  79,  80.  99. 
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Murray,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  return  into  Scot- 
land, addressed  himself  to  Norfolk ;  and  after  some 
apology  for  his  past  conduct,  he  insinuated  that  the 
Duke's  scheme  of  marrying  the  Queen  his  sister  was 
no  less  acceptable  to  him  than  beneficial  to  both 
kingdoms,  and  that  he  would  concur  with  the  utmost 
ardour  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  event  ^^.  Norfolk 
heard  him  with  the  credulity  natural  to  those  who 
are  passionately  bent  upon  any  design.  He  wrote 
to  the  two  Earls  to  desist  from  any  hostile  attempt 
against  Murray,  and  to  that  he  owed  his  passage 
through  the  northern  counties  without  disturbance. 
Encouraged  by  his  success  in  gaining  the  Regent, 
he  next  attempted  to  draw  the  English  nobles  to 
approve  his  design.  The  nation  began  to  despair 
of  Elizabeth's  marrying.  Her  jealousy  kept  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  right  of  succession  un- 
decided. The  memory  of  the  civil  wars  which  had 
desolated  England  for  more  than  a  century,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disputed  titles  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  was  still  recent.  Almost  all  the 
ancient  nobility  had  perished,  and  the  nation  itself 
had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  in  that 
unhappy  contest.  The  Scottish  Queen,  though  her 
right  of  succession  was  generally  held  to  be  un- 
doubted, might  meet  with  formidable  competitors. 
She  might  marry  a  foreign  and  a  Popish  Prince,  and 
bring  both  liberty  and  religion  into  danger.  But, 
by  marrying  her  to  an  Englishman,  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, the  most  powerful  and  most  universally  be- 
loved of  all  the  nobility,  an  effectual  remedy  seemed 
to  be  provided  against  all  these  evils.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Peers,  either  directly  or  tacitly,  approved 
of  it,  as  a  salutary  project.  The  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  Lord  Lumley,  subscribed 
a  letter  to  the  Scottish  Queen,  written  with  Leicestei*^s 
hand,  in  which  they  warmly  recommended  the  match, 

^^  Anders,  iii.  34. 
VOL.  11.  N 
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but  insisted,  by  way  of  j)reliminary,  on  INIary's  pro- 
mise, that  she  should  attcni])!  notliinj^,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  pretensions  to  the  fin<i-lish  crown, 
prejudicial  to  Elizabeth,  or  to  her  posterity;  that  she 
should  consent  to  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  she  should  confirm 
the  present  establishment  of  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  receive  into  favour  such  of  her  subjects  as  had 
appeared  in  arms  against  her.  Upon  her  agreeing 
to  the  marriage  ancl  ratifying  these  articles,  they 
engaged  that  the  English  nobles  would  not  only 
concur  in  restoring  her  immediately  to  her  own 
throne,  but  in  securing  to  her  that  of  England  in 
reversion.  Mary  readily  consented  to  all  these  pro- 
posals, except  the  second,  with  regard  to  which  she 
demanded  some  time  for  consulting  her  ancient  ally 
the  French  King'°°. 

The  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  industriously 
concealed  from  Elizabeth.  Her  jealousy  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  was  well  known,  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  she  w^ould  w  illingly  come  into  a  measure 
which  tended  so  visibly  to  save  the  reputation  and 
to  increase  the  power  of  her  rival.  But,  in  a  matter 
of  so  much  consef^uence  to  the  nation,  the  taking  a 
few  steps  without  her  knowledge  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  criminal ;  and  while  every  person  concerned, 
even  INIary  and  Norfolk  themselves,  declared,  that 
nothing  should  be  concluded  without  obtaining  her 
consent,  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects  seemed 
to  be  fully  preserved.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles 
regarded  the  matter  in  this  light.  Those  who  con- 
ducted the  intrigue  had  further  and  more  dangerous 
views.  They  saw  the  advantages  which  Mary  would 
obtain  by  this  treaty,  to  be  present  and  certain  ;  and 
the  execution  of  the  promises  which  she  came  under, 
to  be  distant  and  uncertain.  They  had  early  com- 
municated their  scheme  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
>™  Anders,  vol.  iii.  .51.     Camd.  420. 
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Spain,  and  obtained  their  approbation  ^  A  treaty 
concerning  which  they  consulted  foreign  Princes, 
while  they  concealed  it  from  their  own  sovereign, 
could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  union  of  such  a  number  of  the  chief 
persons  in  the  kingdom  would  render  it  necessary 
for  Elizabeth  to  comply ;  they  flattered  themselves 
that  a  combination  so  strong  would  be  altogether 
irresistible ;  and  such  was  their  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, that  when  a  plan  was  concerted  in  the  north  of 
England  for  rescuing  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
keepers,  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  that  if  she  recovered 
her  liberty  her  sentiments  in  his  favour  might  change, 
used  all  his  interest  to  dissuade  the  conspirators  from 
attempting  it^ 

In  this  situation  did  the  affair  remain,  when  Lord 
Boyd  arrived  from  England  ;  and,  besides  the  let- 
ters w^hich  he  produced  publicly,  brought  others  in 
ciphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throkmorton,  to  the  Re- 
gent, and  to  Maitland.  These  were  full  of  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  All  the  nobles  of  England  con- 
curred, said  they,  in  favouring  the  design. — Every 
preliminary  was  adjusted  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
a  scheme  so  deep  laid,  conducted  with  so  much  art, 
and  supported  both  by  power  and  by  numbers, 
could  miscarry,  or  be  defeated  in  the  execution. 
Nothing  now  was  wanting  but  the  concluding  cere- 
mony. It  depended  on  the  Regent  to  hasten  that, 
by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce,  which  would 
remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way.  This 
was  expected  of  him,  in  consequence  of  his  promise 
to  Norfolk;  and  if  he  regarded  either  his  interest  or 
his  fame,  or  even  his  safety,  he  would  not  fail  to 
fulfil  these  engagements^ 

But  the  Regent  was  now  in  very  different  circum- 
stances from  those  which  had  formerly  induced  him 

'  Anders,  vol.  iii.  G3.  ^  Camd.  420. 

3  Hajnes,  520.     Spotsw.  230.     See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII. 
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to  affect  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's  schemes.  He 
saw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own  power  must  be  the 
first  consequence  of  the  Duke's  success ;  and  if  the 
Queen,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief  author  of  all 
her  misfortunes,  should  recover  her  ancient  authority, 
he  could  never  expect  favour,  nor  scarce  hope  for 
impunity.  No  wonder  he  declined  a  step  so  fatal 
to  himself,  and  which  would  have  established  the 
grandeur  of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his  own.  This 
refusal  occasioned  a  delay.  But,  as  every  other 
circumstance  was  settled,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  the 
name  of  his  mistress,  and  the  Duke,  in  person,  de- 
clared, in  presence  of  the  French  ambassador,  their 
mutual  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  a  contract  to 
this  purpose  was  sij^ned,  and  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  ambassador*. 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  hands,  that  it 
could  not  long  remain  a  secret.  It  began  to  be 
whispered  at  court;  and  Elizabeth  calling  the  Duke 
into  her  presence  [Aug.  13],  ajcpressed  the  utmost 
indignation  at  his  conduct,  and  charged  him  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  such  a  dangerous 
design.  Soon  after  Leicester,  who  perhaps  had 
countenanced  the  project  with  no  other  intention, 
revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  it  to  the  Queen. 
Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throkmorton  were 
confined  and  examined.  Mary  was  watched  more 
narrowly  than  ever;  and  Hastings,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, who  pretended  to  dispute  with  the  Scottish 
Queen  her  right  to  the  succession,  being  joined  in 
commission  with  Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  imprison- 
ment more  intolerable  by  the  excess  of  his  vigilance 
and  rigour^.  The  Scottish  Regent,  threatened  with 
Elizabeth's  displeasure,  meanly  betrayed  the  Duke; 
put  his  letters  into  her  hands,  and  furnished  all  the 
intelligence  in  his  power^.     The  Duke  himself  re- 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  466.  ^  Haynes,  525,  526.  530.  532. 

fi  See  Append.  No.  XXXIII. 
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tired  first  to  Howard  House,  and  then,  in  contempt 
of  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  privy  council, 
fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk.  Intimidated  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  associates ;  coldly  received  by  his 
friends  in  that  county ;  unprepared  for  a  rebellion ; 
and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel ;  he  hesitated  for 
some  days,  and  at  last  obeyed  a  second  call,  and 
repaired  to  Windsor  [Oct.  3],  He  was  first  kept  as 
a  prisoner  in  a  private  house,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Tower.  After  being  confined  there  upwards  of  nine 
months,  he  was  released  upon  his  humble  submis- 
sion to  Elizabeth,  giving  her  a  promise,  on  his  alle- 
giance, to  hold  no  further  correspondence  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots'.  During  the  progress  of  Norfolk's 
negotiations,  the  Queen^s  partisans  in  Scotland,  who 
made  no  doubt  of  their  issuing  in  her  restoration  to 
the  throne,  with  an  increase  of  authority,  were  won- 
derfully elevated.  Maitland  was  the  soul  of  that 
party,  and  the  person  whose  activity  and  ability  the 
Regent  chiefly  dreaded.  He  had  laid  the  plan  of 
that  intrigue  which  had  kindled  such  combustion  in 
England.  He  continued  to  foment  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection in  Scotland,  and  had  seduced  from  the 
Regent  Lord  Home,  Kirkaldy,  and  several  of  his 
former  associates.  While  he  enjoyed  liberty,  the 
Regent  could  not  reckon  his  own  power  secure.  For 
this  reason,  having  by  an  artifice  allured  INIaitland 
to  Stirling,  he  employed  Captain  Crawford,  one  of 
his  creatures,  to  accuse  him  of  being  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  the  King ;  and  under  that  pretence 
he  was  arrested,  and  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  would  soon  have  been  brought  to  trial, 
but  was  saved  by  the  friendship  of  Kirkaldy,  governor 
of  the  castle,  who,  by  pretending  a  warrant  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Regent,  got  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  was  committed,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  castle,  which  from  that  time 

^  Haynes,  525.  597. 
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was  entirely  under  Maitland's  command  ^  The  loss 
of  a  place  of  so  much  importance,  and  the  defection 
of  a  man  so  eminent  for  military  skill  as  Kirkaldy, 
brought  the  Regent  into  some  disreputation,  for 
which,  however,  the  success  of  his  ally  Elizabeth, 
about  this  time,  abundantly  compensated. 

The  intrif^ue  carried  on  for  restoring  the  Scottish 
Queen  to  liberty  having  been  discovered  and  disap- 
pointed, an  attempt  was  made  to  the  same  purpose 
by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  not  more 
fortunate.  The  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
morland, though  little  distinguished  by  their  personal 
abilities,  were  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
of  the  English  peers.  Their  estates  in  the  northern 
counties  were  great,  and  they  possessed  that  influence 
over  the  inhabitants,  which  was  hereditary  in  the 
popular  and  martial  families  of  Percy  and  of  Nevil. 
They  were  both  attached  to  the  Popish  religion,  and 
discontented  with  the  court,  where  new  men  and  a 
new  system  prevailed.  Ever  since  Mary's  arrival 
in  England,  they  had  warmly  espoused  her  interest; 
and  zeal  for  Popery,  opposition  to  the  court,  and 
commiseration  of  her  sufferings,  had  engaged  them 
in  different  plots  for  her  relief.  Notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  they  held  a  close  corres- 
pondence with  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all 
their  designs^.  They  were  privy  to  Norfolk's  schemes ; 
but  the  caution  with  which  he  proceeded  did  not  suit 
their  ardour  and  impetuosity.  The  liberty  of  the 
Scottish  Queen  was  not  their  sole  object.  They 
aimed  at  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  religion, 
and  a  revolution  in  the  government,  of  the  kingdom. 
For  this  reason  they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  avowed  and  zealous  patron  of  Popery  in 
that  age.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  Philip,  or  more  necessary  towards 
facilitating  his  schemes  in  the  Netherlands  than  the 
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involving  England  in  the  confusion  and  miseries  of 
a  civil  war.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  by  his  direction, 
encouraged  the  two  Earls,  and  promised,  as  soon  as 
they  either  took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or  sur- 
prised any  place  of  strength,  or  rescued  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  that  he  would  supply  them  both  with  money 
and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  La  Mothe,  the  governor 
of  Dunkirk,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  sounded  the 
ports  where  it  would  be  most  proper  to  land.  And 
Chiapini  Vitelli,  one  of  Alva's  ablest  officers,  was 
dispatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  settling  some 
commercial  differences  between  the  two  nations;  but 
in  reality  that  the  rebels  might  be  sure  of  a  leader  of 
experience  as  soon  as  they  ventured  to  take  arms^**. 
The  conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned  many 
meetings  and  messages  between  the  two  Earls. 
Elizabeth  was  informed  of  these ;  and  though  she 
suspected  nothing  of  their  real  design,  she  concluded 
that  they  were  among  the  number  of  Norfolk's  con- 
fidants. They  were  summoned,  for  this  reason,  to 
repair  to  court.  Conscious  of  guilt,  and  afraid  of 
discovery,  they  delayed  giving  obedience.  A  second 
and  more  peremptory  order  was  issued  [Nov.  9]. 
This  they  could  not  decline,  without  shaking  oflf  their 
allegiance;  and,  as  no  time  was  left  for  deliberation, 
they  instantly  erected  their  standard  against  their 
sovereign.  The  reestablishing  the  Catholic  religion, 
the  settling  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the 
defence  of  the  ancient  nobility,  were  the  motives 
which  they  alleged  to  justify  their  rebellion ".  Many 
of  the  lower  people  flocked  to  them  with  such  arms 
as  they  could  procure;  and,  had  the  capacity  of 
their  leaders  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, it  must  have  soon  grown  to  be  extremely  for- 
midable. Elizabeth  acted  with  prudence  and  vigour, 
and  was  served  by  her  subjects  with  fidelity  and 

'0  Carte,  vol.  iii.  489,  490.     Camd.  421. 
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ardour.  On  the  first  rumour  of  an  insurrection, 
Mary  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength, 
which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  siege;  a 
detachment  of  the  rebels,  which  was  sent  to  rescue 
her,  returned  without  success.  Troops  were  assem- 
bled in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  ad- 
vanced, the  malecontents  retired.  In  their  retreat 
their  numbers  dwindled  away,  and  their  spirits  sunk. 
Despair  and  uncertainty  whither  to  direct  their  flight, 
kept  together  for  some  time  a  small  body  of  them 
among  the  mountains  of  Northumberland ;  but  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  disperse,  and  the  chiefs 
took  refuge  among  the  Scottish  borderers  [Dec.  21]. 
The  two  Earls,  together  with  the  Countess  of  Nor- 
thumberland, wandering  for  some  days  in  the  wastes 
of  Liddisdale,  were  plundered  by  the  banditti,  ex- 
posed to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  left  destitute 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Westmorland  was  concealed 
by  Scott  of  Buccleugh  and  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
thumberland was  seized  by  the  Regent,  who  had 
marched  with  some  troops  towards  the  borders,  to 
prevent  any  impression  the  rebels  might  make  on 
those  mutinous  provinces'-. 

Amidst  so  many  surprising  events,  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  for  two  years,  have  almost  escaped  our 
notice.  Its  general  assemblies  were  held  regularly ; 
but  no  business  of  much  importance  employed  their 
attention.  As  the  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
daily  increased,  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  set  apart 
for  their  subsistence  became  greater,  and  was  more 
sensibly  felt.  Many  efforts  were  made  towards  re- 
covering the  ancient  j^atrimony  of  the  church,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  was  possessed  by  the  Popish 
incumbents,  a  race  of  men  who  were  now  not  only 
useless  but  burdensome  to  the  nation.  But  though 
the  manner  in  which  the  Regent  received  the  addresses 
'^  Cabbala,  171.     Camd.  422. 
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and  complaints  of  the  general  assemblies,  was  very 
different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, no  effectual  remedy  was  provided  ;  and  while 
they  suffered  intolerable  oppression,  and  groaned 
under  extreme  poverty,  fair  words  and  liberal  pro- 
mises were  all  they  were  able  to  obtain'^. 

1570.]  Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping 
such  a  prisoner  as  the  Queen  of  Scots.  During  the 
former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  government  had 
been  disturbed,  first  by  a  secret  combination  of  some 
of  her  nobles,  then  by  the  rebellion  of  others ;  and 
she  often  declared,  not  without  reason,  that  Mary  was 
the  hidden  cause  of  both.  Many  of  her  own  subjects 
favoured  or  pitied  the  captive  Queen  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Princes  on  the  Continent  were  warmly  in- 
terested in  her  cause.  The  detaining  her  any  longer 
in  England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made  the  pretext 
or  occasion  of  perpetual  cabals  and  insurrections 
among  the  former;  and  might  expose  her  to  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  latter.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  Mary  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent, 
after  stipulating  with  him,  not  only  that  her  days 
should  not  be  cut  short,  either  by  a  judicial  sentence 
or  by  secret  violence,  but  that  she  should  be  treated 
in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank;  and,  in  order  to 
secure  his  observance  of  this,  she  required  that  six 
of  the  chief  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
sent  into  England  as  hostages  ^^.  With  respect  to 
the  safe  custody  of  the  Queen,  she  relied  on  Murray's 
vigilance,  whose  security,  no  less  than  her  own,  de- 
pended on  preventing  Mary  from  reascending  the 
throne.  The  negotiation  for  this  purpose  was  carried 
some  length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who,  together  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors,  remonstrated  against  the 
infamy  of  such  an  action,  and  represented  the  sur- 
rendering the  Queen  to  her  rebellious  subjects  to  be 
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the  same  thiiif;^  as  if  Elizabeth  should,  by  her  own 
aulhoiily,  condemn  her  to  instant  death.  This  pro- 
cured a  ck'lay ;  and  the  murder  of  the  Regent  pre- 
vented the  revival  of  that  desif:fn'^. 

Hamilton  of  IJothwellhauf^^h  was  the  person  who 
committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside, 
as  I  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
Regent^s  clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent's  favourites,  who 
seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife  naked,  in 
a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next 
morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  the  benefit 
which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he 
vowed  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Regent.  Party-rage 
strengthened  and  inflamed  his  private  resentment. 
His  kinsmen,  the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enter- 
prise. The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most 
desperate  course  which  he  could  take  to  obtain  ven- 
geance. He  followed  the  Regent  for  some  time,  and 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He 
resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive 
at  Linlithgow,  through  which  he  was  to  pass  in  his 
way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  stand 
in  a  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards 
the  street;  spread  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor,  to 
hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being  heard  ;  hung 
up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might 
not  be  observed  from  without ;  and  after  all  this 
preparation  calmly  expected  the  Regent's  approach, 
who  had  lodged  during  the  night  in  a  part  of  the 
town  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  information 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard  to 
it  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate  through 
which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
'^  Carte,  vol.  iii.  491.     Anders,  vol.  iii.  84. 
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the  town.  But  as  the  crowd  about  the  gate  was  great, 
and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he  proceeded 
directly  along  the  street ;  and,  the  throng  of  the  people 
obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin 
time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him  with  a 
single  bullet  through  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and 
killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his 
other  side.  His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to 
break  into  the  house  whence  the  blow  had  come, 
but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricaded;  and 
before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted 
a  fleet  horse,  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back 
passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their  reach.  The 
Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound  ^^. 

There  is  no  person  in  that  age  about  whom  his- 
torians have  been  more  divided,  or  whose  character 
has  been  drawn  in  such  opposite  colours.  Personal 
intrepidity,  military  skill,  sagacity,  and  vigour  in 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  are  virtues  which 
even  his  enemies  allow  him  to  have  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  moral  qualities  are  more  du- 
bious, and  ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  censured 
without  great  reserve,  and  many  distinctions.  In  a 
fierce  age  he  was  capable  of  using  victory  with  hu- 
manity, and  of  treating  the  vanquished  with  mode- 
ration. A  patron  of  learning,  w^hich,  among  martial 
nobles,  was  either  unknown  or  despised.  Zealous 
for  religion,  to  a  degree  which  distinguished  him 
even  at  a  time  when  professions  of  that  kind  were 
not  uncommon.  His  confidence  in  his  friends  was 
extreme,  and  inferior  only  to  his  liberality  towards 
them,  which  knew  no  bounds.  A  disinterested  pas- 
sion for  the  liberty  of  his  country  prompted  him  to 
oppose  the  pernicious  system  which  the  Princes  of 
Lorrain  had  obliged  the  Queen-mother  to  pursue. 
On  Mary's  return  into  Scotland,  he  served  her  with 
a  zeal  and  affection,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  friend- 
'*^  Buchan.  385.     Crawf.  Mem.  124.     Cabbala,  171. 
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ship  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  his  person. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ambition  was  immoderate; 
and  events  happened  that  opened  to  him  vast  pro- 
jects, which  allured  his  enterprising  genius,  and  led 
him  to  actions  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  subject. 
His  treatment  of  the  Queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was 
so  much  indebted,  was  unbrotherly  and  ungrateful. 
The  dependence  on  Elizabeth,  under  which  he 
brought  Scotland,  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation. 
He  deceived  and  betrayed  Norfolk  with  a  baseness 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  elevation  to 
such  unexpected  dignity  inspired  him  with  new 
passions,  with  haughtiness  and  reserve;  and  instead 
of  his  natural  manner,  which  was  blunt  and  open, 
he  affected  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  refinement. 
Fond,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and 
impatient  of  advice,  his  creatures,  by  soothing  his 
vanity,  led  him  astray,  while  his  ancient  friends 
stood  at  a  distance,  and  predicted  his  approaching 
fall.  But,  amidst  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of 
that  factious  period,  he  dispensed  justice  with  so 
much  impartiality,  he  repressed  the  licentious  bor- 
derers with  so  much  courage,  and  established  such 
uncommon  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country, 
that  his  administration  was  extremely  popular,  and 
he  was  long  and  affectionately  remembered  among 
the  commons,  by  the  name  of  the  Good  Regent. 
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The  unexpected  blow,  by  which  the  Regent  was 
cut  off,  struck  the  Kincr's  party  with  the  utmost 
consternation.  Elizabeth  bewailed  his  death  as  the 
most  fatal  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  her 
kingdom;  and  was  inconsolable  to  a  degree  that 
little  suited  her  dignity.  Mary's  adherents  exulted, 
as  if  now  her  restoration  were  not  only  certain,  but 
near  at  hand.  The  infamy  of  the  crime  naturally 
fell  on  those  who  expressed  such  indecent  joy  at  the 
commission  of  it;  and,  as  the  assassin  made  his 
escape  on  a  horse  which  belonged  to  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  fled  directly  to  Hamilton,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Regent  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Queen's  party,  rather  than  to  the  revenge  of  a 
private  man.  On  the  day  after  the  murder,  Scott 
of  Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  both  zealous 
abettors  of  the  Queen's  cause,  entered  Eng'land  in 
an  hostile  manner,  and  plundered  and  burned  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  expected  no  such 
outrag-e.  If  the  Reg'ent  had  been  aiive,  they  would 
scarce  have  ventured  on  such  an  irregular  incursion, 
nor  could  it  well  have  happened  so  soon  after  his 
death,  unless  they  had  been  privy  to  the  crime. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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This  was  not  llie  only  irref^ularity  to  which  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  Regent's  death  gave  occa- 
sion. During  such  general  confusion,  men  hoped 
for  universal  inij)unity,  and  hroke  out  into  excesses 
of  every  kind.  As  it  was  imj)0ssible  to  restrain  these 
without  a  settled  form  of  government,  a  convention 
of  the  nobles  was  held,  in  order  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  Regent  [Feb.  12].  The 
Queen's  adherents  refused  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  protested  against  its  proceedings.  —  The 
King's  own  party  vvas  irresolute,  and  divided  in 
o))inion.  INIailland,  whom  Kirkaldy  had  set  at 
liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  the  nobles  then 
assembled  a  declaration  acquitting  him  of  the  crime 
which  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties,  by  pro- 
posing to  admit  the  Queen  to  the  joint  administration 
of  government  with  her  son.  Elizabeth,  adhering  to 
her  ancient  system  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs, 
laboured,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Mary's 
friends',  to  multiply  and  to  perpetuate  the  factions 
which  tore  in  pieces  the  kingdom.  Randolph,  whom 
she  dispatched  into  Scotland  on  the  first  news  of  the 
Regent's  death,  and  who  was  her  usual  agent  for 
such  services,  found  all  parties  so  exasperated  by 
mutual  injuries,  and  so  full  of  irreconcilable  rancour, 
that  it  cost  him  little  trouble  to  inflame  their  ani- 
mosity. The  convention  broke  up  without  coming 
to  any  agreement;  and  a  new  meeting,  to  which  the 
nobles  of  all  parties  were  invited,  vvas  appointed  on 
the  1st  of  May  2. 

JNIeantime,  Maitland,  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  King's  authority, 
w  ere  at  the  utmost  pains  to  restore  some  degree  of 
harmony  among  their  countrymen.  They  procured 
for  this  purpose  an  amicable  conference  among  the 

'   See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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leaders  of  the  two  factions.  But  while  tlie  one 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Queen,  as  the  only- 
thing  which  could  reestablish  the  public  tranquillity ; 
while  the  other  esteemed  the  King's  authority  to  be 
so  sacred  that  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  called  in 
question  or  impaired ;  and  neither  of  them  would 
recede  in  the  least  point  from  their  opinions,  they 
separated  without  any  prospect  of  concord.  Both 
were  rendered  more  averse  from  reconcilement,  by 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  An  envoy  arrived  from 
France  with  promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the 
Queen's  adherents;  and,  as  the  civil  wars  in  that 
kingdom  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  terminating 
in  peace,  it  was  expected  that  Charles  would  soon 
be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  what  he  promised.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  was  assembhng  a 
powerful  army  on  the  borders,  and  its  operations 
could  not  fail  of  adding  spirit  and  strength  to  the 
King^s  party  ^. 

Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the 
factions  proved  ineffectual,  it  contributed  somewhat 
to  moderate  or  suspend  their  rage;  but  they  soon 
began  to  act  with  their  usual  violence.  Morton,  the 
most  vigilant  and  able  leader  on  the  King's  side, 
solicited  Elizabeth  to  interpose,  without  delay,  for 
the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  to  her  interest,  and 
which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  her  assistance.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Queen's  faction,  assembling  at  Linlith- 
gow [April  10],  marched  thence  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Kirkaldy,  who  was  both  governor  of  the  castle  and 
provost  of  the  town,  prevailed  on  the  citizens,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  to  admit  them  within  the  gates. 
Together  with  Kirkaldy,  the  Earl  of  Athole  and 
Maitland  acceded  almost  openly  to  their  party ;  and 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Herries,  having  recovered  liberty 
by  Kirkaldy's  favour,  resumed  the  places  which  they 
had  formerly  held  in  their  councils.     Encouraged 
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by  the  acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  their 
birth,  or  so  eminent  for  their  abilities,  they  published 
a  proclamation,  declaring  tlieir  intention  to  support 
the  Queen's  authority,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  city  before  the  meeting  of  the  approachino- 
Convention,  in  which,  by  their  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, they  did  not  doubt  of  securing  a  majority  of 
voices  on  their  side"*. 

At  the  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  of 
kindling  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.  If  they 
could  engage  them  in  liostilities,  and  revive  their 
ancient  emulation  and  antipathy,  they  hoped  not 
only  to  dissolve  a  confederacy  of  great  advantage 
to  the  King-'s  cause,  but  to  reconcile  their  country- 
men to  the  Queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  most 
dangerous  rival.  With  this  view  they  had,  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  the  Regent,  prompted 
Scott  and  Ker  to  commence  hostilities,  and  had 
since  instigated  them  to  continue  and  extend  tlieir 
depredations.  As  Elizabeth  foresaw,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  rendering  this 
a  national  quarrel;  and  resolved,  on  the  other,  not 
to  suffer  such  an  insult  on  her  government  to  pass 
with  impunity  ;  she  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  she  imputed  the  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  borders  not  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but 
to  a  i'ew  desperate  and  ill-designing  persons ;  that 
with  the  former  she  was  resolved  to  maintain  an 
inviolable  friendship,  whereas  the  duty  which  she 
owed  to  her  own  subjects  obliged  her  to  chastise  the 
licentiousness  of  the  latter^.  Sussex  and  Scrope 
accordingly  entered  Scotland,  the  one  on  the  east, 
the  other  on  the  west  borders,  and  laid  waste  the 
adjacent  countries  with  fire  and  sword ^.  Eame 
magnified  the  number  and  progress  of  their  troops; 
ap.d  Mary's  adherents,  not  thinking  themselves  safe 

*  Ciaxvf.  137.     Cald.  ii.  170.  ^  Calderw.  ii.  181. 
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in  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  whereof  were  ill 
affected  to  their  cause,  retired  to  Linlithgow  [April 
28].  There,  by  a  public  proclamation,  they  asserted 
the  Queen's  authority,  and  forbad  giving  obedience 
to  any  but  the  Duke,  or  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and 
Huntly,  whom  she  had  constituted  her  lieutenants 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  nobles  who  continued  faithful  to  the  King, 
though  considerably  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
so  many  of  their  friends,  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  day  appointed.  They  issued  a  counter  procla- 
mation, declaring  such  as  appeared  for  the  Queen 
enemies  of  their  country ;  and  charging  them  with 
the  murder  both  of  the  late  King  and  of  the  Regent 
[May  1].  They  could  not,  however,  presume  so 
much  on  their  own  strength  as  to  venture  either  to 
elect  a  Regent,  or  to  take  the  field  against  the  Queen's 
party ;  but  the  assistance  which  they  received  from 
Elizabeth  enabled  them  to  do  both.'  By  her  order 
Sir  William  Drury  marched  into  Scotland  w  ith  a 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse;  the  King's 
adherents  joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops ;  and  advanced  towards  Glasgow,  wdiere  the 
adverse  party  had  already  begun  hostilities  by 
attacking  the  castle,  they  forced  them  to  retire,  plun- 
dered the  neighbouring  country,  which  belonged  to 
the  Hamiltons,  and,  after  seizing  some  of  their  cas- 
tles, and  rasing  others,  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

Under  Drury's  protection  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
returned  into  Scotland.  It  was  natural  to  commit 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  him  during  the 
minority  of  his  grandson.  His  illustrious  birth,  and 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England  as  well  as 
of  Scotland,  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  honour. 
His  resentment  against  Mary  being  implacable,  and 
his  estate  lying  in  England,  and  his  family  residing 
there,  Elizabeth  considered  him  as  a  man  who,  both 
from  inclination  and  from   interest,  would  act  in 
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CDnceit  with  her,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  might 
succeed  INlurray  in  tlie  office  of  Uef^ent.  But,  on 
many  accounts,  she  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
discover  her  own  sentiments,  or  to  favour  his  preten- 
sions too  oj)enly.  The  civil  wars  in  France,  which 
had  been  excited  partly  by  real  and  partly  by  pre- 
tended zeal  for  reli*i:ion,  and  carried  on  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  did  it  real  dishonour,  appeared  now  to  be 
on  the  point  of  coming'  to  an  issue;  and  after  shed- 
ding the  best  blood  and  wasting  the  richest  provinces 
in  the  kingdom,  both  parties  desired  peace  with  an 
ardour  that  facilitated  the  negotiations  which  were 
carrying  on  for  that  purpose.  Charles  IX.  was 
known  to  be  a  passionate  admirer  of  Mary's  beauty. 
Nor  could  he  in  honour  suffer  a  Queen  of  France, 
and  the  most  ancient  ally  of  his  crown,  to  languish 
in  her  present  cruel  situation  without  attemj^ting  to 
procure  her  relief.  He  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
satisfy  himself  with  remonstrating,  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, against  the  indignity  with  w  hich  she  had  been 
treated.  But  if  he  were  once  at  full  liberty  to  pursue 
his  inclinations,  Elizabeth  would  have  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  the 
power  of  his  arms.  It  therefore  became  necessajy 
for  her  to  act  with  some  reserve,  and  not  to  appear 
avowedly  to  countenance  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  in 
contempt  of  Mary's  authority.  The  jealousy  and 
j)rejudices  of  the  Scots  required  no  less  management. 
Had  she  openly  supported  I^ennox's  claim  ;  had  she 
recommended  him  to  the  Convention,  as  the  candi- 
date of  whom  she  approved  ;  this  might  have  roused 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and  by  too 
plain  a  discovery  of  her  intention  she  might  have 
defeated  its  success.  For  these  reasons  she  hesitated 
long,  and  returned  ambiguous  answers  to  all  the 
messages  which  she  received  from  the  King's  party. 
A  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  sentiments  was  at 
lust  obtained,  and  an  event  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
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seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.  Pope  Pius  V. 
having-  issued  a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  her  kingdom,  and  ab- 
solved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
Felton,  an  Englishman,  had  the  boldness  to  affix  it 
on  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace.  In 
former  ages  a  Pope,  moved  by  his  own  ambition, 
or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced  this  fatal  sentence 
against  the  most  powerful  monarchs ;  but  as  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  now  less  regard- 
ed, its  proceedings  were  more  cautious ;  and  it  was 
only  w  hen  they  were  roused  by  some  powerful  Prince 
tliat  the  thunders  of  the  church  were  ever  heard. 
Elizabeth,  therefore,  imputed  this  step  which  the 
Pope  had  taken,  to  a  combination  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Princes  against  her,  and  suspected  that 
some  plot  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  In  that  event  she  knew  that  the  safety  of 
her  own  kingdom  depended  on  preserving  her  influ- 
ence in  Scotland;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  this 
she  renewed  her  promises  of  protecting  the  King's 
adherents,  encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Regent,  and  even  ventured  to  point  out  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  as  the  person  who  had  the  best  title. 
That  honour  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in 
a  Convention  of  the  whole  party  held  on  the  12th  of 
July^ 

The  Regent's  first  care  was  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  which  the  Queen's  party  had 
summoned  to  convene  at  Linlithgow.  Having 
effected  that,  he  marched  against  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
INIary's  lieutenant  in  the  north,  and  forced  the  garri- 
son which  he  had  placed  in  Brechin  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Soon  after  he  made  himself  master  of 
some  other  castles.  Emboldened  by  this  successful 
beginning  of  his  administration,  as  well  as  by  the 
appearance  of  a  considerable  army,  with  which  the 
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Earl  of  Sussex  hovered  on  tlie  borders,  he  deprived 
Maithind  of  his  office  of  secretary,  and  proclaimed 
him,  the  Duke,  Huntly,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Queen's  party,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try*. 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs,  the 
Queen's  adherents  had  recourse  to  the  King  of 
Spaing  with  whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  corres- 
pondence ever  since  her  confinement  in  England. 
They  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  send  two  of 
his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to 
examine  its  coasts  and  harbours ;  and  obtained  from 
them  a  small  supj)ly  of  money  and  arms,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly ''*.  But  this  aid, 
so  disproportionate  to  their  exigencies,  would  have 
availed  them  little.  They  were  indebted  for  their 
safety  to  a  treaty  which  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on, 
under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive  Queen  to  her 
throne.  The  first  step  in  this  negotiation  had  been 
taken  in  the  month  of  May ;  but  hitherto  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  it.  The  peace  concluded  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Hugonots  in  France,  and 
her  apprehensions  that  Charles  would  interpose  with 
vigour  in  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  quickened  Eli- 
zabeth's motions.  She  affected  to  treat  her  prisoner 
with  more  indulgence,  she  listened  more  graciously 
to  the  solicitations  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  her 
favour,  and  seemed  fully  determined  to  replace  her 
on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors.  As  a  proof  of  her 
sincerity,  she  laboured  to  procure  a  cessation  of  arms 
between  the  two  contending  factions  in  Scotland. 
Lennox,  elated  with  the  good  fortune  which  had 
hitherto  attended  his  administration,  and  flattering 
himself  with  an  easy  triumph  over  enemies  whose 
estates   were  wasted,  and    their    forces    dispirited, 
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refused  for  some  time  to  come  into  this  measure. 
It  was  not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  dispute  the  will 
of  his  protectress.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  during 
two  months,  to  commence  on  the  third  of  September, 
was  agreed  upon;  and,  being  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  it  continued  till  the  first  of  April  next  year". 

Soon  after,  Elizabeth  dispatched  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  dignity 
of  these  ambassadors,  the  former  her  prime  minister, 
the  latter  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  one  of  her 
ablest  counsellors,  convinced  all  parties  that  the 
negotiation  was  serious,  and  the  hour  of  Mary^s 
liberty  was  now  approaching.  The  propositions 
which  they  made  to  her  were  advantageous  to  Eliza- 
beth, but  such  as  a  Prince  in  Mary's  situation  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  renouncing  any  pretensions  to  the 
English  crown,  during  Elizabeth's  own  life,  or  that 
of  her  posterity  ;  the  adhering  to  the  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  the  pardoning  her  subjects  who 
had  taken  arms  against  her;  and  her  promising  to 
hold  no  correspondence,  and  to  countenance  no 
enterprise,  that  might  disturb  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment ;  were  among  the  chief  articles.  By  way  of 
security  for  the  accomplishment  of  these,  they  de- 
manded that  some  persons  of  rank  should  be  given 
as  hostages,  that  the  Prince  her  son  should  reside  in 
England,  and  that  a  few  castles  on  the  border  should 
be  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands.  To  some  of  these 
propositions  Mary  consented  ;  some  she  endeavoured 
to  mitigate ;  and  others  she  attempted  to  evade.  In 
the  mean  time,  she  transmitted  copies  of  them  to  the 
Pope,  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  She  insinuated,  that  without  some 
timely  and  vigorous  interposition  in  her  behalf,  she 
would  be  obliged  to  accept  of  these  hard  conditions, 
and  to  purchase. liberty  at  any  price.     But  the  Pope 
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was  a  distant  and  feeble  ally,  and  by  his  great  efforts 
at  this  time  against  the  Turks,  his  treasury  was 
entirely  exhausted.  Charles  had  already  bej^un  to 
meditate  that  conspiracy  against  the  Hugonots, 
which  marks  his  reign  with  such  infamy;  and  it 
required  much  leisure  and  perfect  tranquillity,  to 
bring  that  execrable  plan  to  maturity.  Philip  was 
employed  in  fitting  out  that  fleet  which  acquired  so 
much  renown  to  the  Christian  arms,  by  the  victory 
over  the  infidels  at  Lepanto ;  the  Moors  in  Spain 
threatened  an  insurrection ;  and  his  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands,  provoked  by  much  oppression  and 
many  indignities,  were  breaking  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion. All  of  them,  for  these  different  reasons,  advised 
Mary,  without  depending  on  their  aid,  to  conclude 
the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could  procure''^. 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  Elizabeth's 
demands,  and  discovered  a  facility  of  disposition 
which  promised  still  further  concessions.  But  no 
concession  she  could  have  made  would  have  satisfied 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  professions 
of  sincerity  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  notwith- 
standing the  solemnity  with  which  she  carried  on 
the  treaty,  had  no  other  object  in  it  than  to  amuse 
Mary's  allies,  and  to  gain  time'^.  After  having  so 
long  treated  a  Queen,  who  fled  to  her  for  refuge,  in 
so  ungenerous  a  manner,  she  could  not  now  dismiss 
her  with  safety.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
rigorous  confinement,  Mary  had  found  means  to 
excite  commotions  in  England  which  were  extremely 
formidable.  What  desperate  effects  of  her  just  re- 
sentment might  be  expected,  if  she  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  recovered  her  former  power?  Wliat  engagements 
could  bind  her  not  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  she 
had  suffered,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  the  fi^ivourable 
conjunctures  that  might  present  themselves  ?  Was  it 
possible  for  her  to  give  such  security  for  her  behavi- 
'*  Anders,  vol.  iii.  119, 120.        '^  Digges.  Coinpl.  Arab.  78. 
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our,  in  times  to  come,  as  might  remove  all  suspicions 
and  fours?  And  was  there  not  good  cause /to  con- 
clude, that  no  future  benefits  could  ever  obliterate 
the  memory  of  past  injuries?  It  was  thus  Elizabeth 
reasoned  ;  though  she  continued  to  act  as  if  her  views 
had  been  entirely  different.  She  appointed  seven 
of  her  privy  counsellors  to  be  commissioners  for 
settling  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  and  as  Mary  had 
already  named  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Galloway, 
and  Lord  Livingston,  for  her  ambassadors,  she 
required  the  Regent  to  empower  proper  persons  to 
apj:)ear  in  behalf  of  the  King.  The  Earl  of  Morton, 
Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  and  Sir  James  Mac- 
gil,  were  the  persons  chosen  by  the  Regent.  They 
prepared  for  their  journey  as  slowly  as  Elizabeth 
herself  could  have  wished  [Feb.  19,  1571].  At 
length  they  arrived  at  London,  and  met  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  Queens.  JMary's  ambassadors 
discovered  the  strongest  inclination  to  comply  with 
every  thing  that  would  remove  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  mistress's  liberty.  But 
when  Morton  and  his  associates  were  called  upon 
to  vindicate  their  conduct,  and  to  explain  the  senti- 
ments of  their  party,  they  began,  in  justification  of 
their  treatment  of  the  Queen,  to  advance  such  maxims 
concerning  the  limited  powers  of  Princes,  and  the 
natural  right  of  subjects  to  resist  and  to  control 
them,  as  were  extremely  shocking  to  Elizabeth, 
whose  notions  of  regal  prerogative,  as  has  been  for- 
merly observed,  were  very  exalted.  With  regard  to 
the  authority  which  the  King  now  possessed,  they 
declared  they  neither  had,  nor  could  possibly  receive, 
instructions  to  consent  to  any  treaty  that  tended  to 
subvert  or  even  to  impair  it  in  the  least  degree ^^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  trifling  and  ridiculous  than 
such  a  reply  from  the  commissioners  of  the  King  of 
Scots  to  the  Queen  of  England.  His  party  depended 
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ubsolut/jly  on  lier  protection ;  it  n  as  by  persons 
devote/i  to  her  lie  luid  been  seated  on  tlie  throne,  and 
to  her  power  he  owed  tlie  conlinuance  of  his  reip^n. 
With  the  utmost  ease  she  could  have  bronf^ht  them 
to  hold  very  difierent  hin^^ua<;e;  and  whatever  con- 
ditions she  minht  have  thouL,dit  Ht  to  subscribe,  they 
would  have  had  no  other  choice  but  to  submit.  This 
declaration,  however,  she  affected  to  consider  as  an 
insuperable  difficulty  ;  and  findinj;-  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  dread  any  dang^er  from  the  French  King, 
who  had  not  discovered  that  eai^erness  in  support 
of  Miiry  which  was  expected,  the  reply  made  by- 
Morton  [iMarch  24],  furnished  her  with  a  pretence 
for  puttin|T  a  stop  to  the  nef^otiation,  until  the  Re- 
p^ent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more  ample 
powers.  Thus,  after  being  amused  for  ten  months 
with  the  hopes  of  liberty,  the  unhapjjy  Queen  of 
Scots  remained  under  stricter  custody  than  ever, 
and  w  ithout  any  prospect  of  escaping  from  it ; 
while  those  subjects  who  still  adhered  to  her  were 
exposed,  without  ally  or  protector,  to  the  rage  of 
enemies,  whom  their  success  in  this  negotiation 
rendered  still  more  insolent ^^ 

On  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which 
had  been  observed  with  little  exactness  on  either 
side,  Caj)tain  Craw^ford  of  .Jordan  Hill,  a  gallant 
and  enterprising  officer,  performed  a  service  of  great 
importance  to  the  Regent,  by  surprising  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton.  This  was  the  only  fortified  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  which  the  Queen  had  kept  possession 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  Its 
situation,  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble rock  which  rises  in  the  middle  ofa  plain,  rendered 
it  extremely  strong,  and,  in  the  oj)inion  of  that  age, 
impregnable :  as  it  commanded  the  river  Glide,  it 
was  of  great  consequence,  and  was  deemed  the  most 
proper  place  in  the  kingdom  for  landing  any  foreign 
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troops  that  might  come  to  INIavy's  aid.  The  strength 
of  the  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming,  the  governor, 
more  secure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  considering 
its  importance.  A  soldier  who  had  served  in  the 
garrison,  and  had  been  disgusted  by  some  ill  usage, 
proposed  the  scheme  to  the  Regent,  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  practicable,  and  offered 
himself  to  go  the  foremost  man  on  the  enterprise.  It 
was  thought  prudent  to  risk  any  danger  for  so  great 
a  prize.  Scaling-ladders,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
necessary,  were  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
and  dispatch.  All  the  avenues  to  the  castle  were 
seized,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach 
the  governor.  Towards  evening  Crawford  marched 
from  Glasgow  with  a  small  but  determined  band. 
By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
The  moon  was  set,  and  the  sky,  w  hich  had  hitherto 
been  extremely  clear,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog. 
It  was  where  the  rock  was  highest  that  the  assailants 
made  their  attempt,  because  in  that  place  there  were 
few  sentinels,  and  they  hoped  to  find  them  least 
alert.  The  first  ladder  w^as  scarcely  fixed,  when  the 
weight  and  eagerness  of  those  who  mounted  brought 
it  to  the  ground.  None  of  the  assailants  were  hurt 
by  the  fall,  and  none  of  the  garrison  alarmed  at  the 
noise.  Their  guide  and  Crawford  scrambled  up  the 
rock,  and  fastened  the  ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree 
which  grew  in  a  cleft.  This  place  they  all  reached 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  were  still  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder  was 
made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
ascent  they  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One 
of  their  companions  was  seized  with  some  sudden 
fit,  and  clung,  seemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder. 
All  were  at  a  stand.  It  w  as  impossible  to  pass  him. 
To  tumble  him  headlong  was  cruel;  and  might 
occasion  a  discovery.  But  Crawford's  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him.     He  ordered  the  soldier 
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to  be  bound  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he  mii^ht  not  fall 
when  the  fit  was  over;  and  lurninc;;  the  other  side 
of  the  ladder,  they  mounted  vvitli  ease  over  his  belly. 
Day  now  l)e<i^an  to  break,  and  tliere  still  remained  a 
high  wall  to  scale;  but  after  surmountiufj^  so  many 
j^reat  diftkulties,  this  was  soon  accomj)lished.  A 
sentry  observed  the  first  man  who  appeared  on  the 
parapet,  and  had  just  time  to  frive  the  alarm,  before 
he  was  knocked  on  the  head.  The  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and 
more  solicitous  about  their  own  safety  than  capable 
of  makinj^  resistance.  The  assailants  rushed  for- 
wards, with  repeated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost 
fury ;  took  possession  of  the  magazine ;  seized  the 
cannon,  and  turned  them  against  their  enemies. 
Lord  Fleming  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  fled  all 
alone  into  Argyllshire.  Crawford,  in  rew^ard  of  his 
valour  and  good  conduct,  remained  master  of  the 
castle ;  and  as  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man  in  the 
enterprise,  he  enjoyed  his  success  with  unmixed 
pleasure.  Lady  Fleming,  Verac,  the  French  envoy, 
and  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  were 
the  prisoners  of  greatest  distinction'^. 

Verac's  character  protected  him  from  the  usage 
which  he  merited  by  his  activity  in  stirring  up  ene- 
mies against  the  King.  The  Regent  treated  the  lady 
with  great  politeness  and  humanity.  But  a  very 
different  fate  awaited  the  Archbishop ;  he  w as  carried 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Stirling ;  and  as  he  had 
formerly  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  he  was, 
without  any  formal  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  after  he  was  taken,  the  sen- 
tence was  executed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
vict him  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  both  of 
the  King  and  Regent,  but  these  accusations  were 
supported  by  no  proof.  Our  historians  observe,  that 
he  was  the  first  Bishop  in  Scotland  who  died  by  the 
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hands  of  the  executioner.  The  high  offices  he  had 
enjoyed,  both  in  church  and  state,  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  a  punishment  inflicted  only  on 
the  lowest  criminals.  But  his  zeal  for  the  Queen, 
his  abilities,  and  his  profession,  rendered  him  odious 
and  formidable  to  the  King's  adherents.  Lennox 
hated  him  as  the  person  by  whose  counsels  the  re- 
putation and  power  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  were 
supported.  Party  rage  and  personal  enmity  dictated 
that  indecent  sentence,  for  which  some  colour  was 
sought  by  imputing  to  him  such  odious  crimes ^^. 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton,  and  the  severe  treatment 
of  the  Archbishop,  perplexed  no  less  than  they  en- 
raged the  Queen's  party;  and  hostilities  were  renewed 
with  all  the  fierceness  which  disappointment  and  in- 
dignation can  inspire.  Kirkaldy,  who,  during  the 
truce,  had  taken  care  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
garrison,  and  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  for 
his  defence,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Len- 
nox's authority  to  be  unlawful  and  usurped;  com- 
manded all  who  favoured  his  cause  to  leave  the  town 
within  six  hours ;  seized  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
citizens ;  planted  a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's, 
repaired  the  walls,  and  fortified  the  gates  of  the  city; 
and,  though  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  leaned 
a  different  way,  held  out  the  metropolis  against  the 
Regent.  The  Duke,  Huntly,  Home,  Herries,  and 
other  chiefs  of  that  faction,  repaired  to  Edinburgh 
with  their  followers ;  and,  having  received  a  small 
sum  of  money  and  some  ammunition  from  France, 
formed  no  contemptible  army  within  the  walls.  On 
the  other  side,  Morton  seized  Leith  and  fortified  it ; 
and  the  Regent  joined  him  with  a  considerable  body 
of  men.  While  the  armies  lay  so  near  each  other, 
daily  skirmishes  happened,  and  with  various  success. 
The  Queen's  party  was  not  strong  enough  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Regent,  nor  was  his  superiority 
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SO  n^reat  as  to  iinderlake  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  of 
tlie  town  ^^. 

Some  time  before  Edinbur^li  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  the  Regent  had  summoned  a  j)arlia- 
ment  to  meet  in  that  place.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
ohjeclion  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting,  the 
members  obeyed  the  proclamation  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible [May  14],  and  assembled  in  a  house  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Cannons-ate,  which,  though  without  the 
Avails,  lies  within  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Kirkaldy 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  interrupt  their  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  were  so  strongly  guarded  that  all 
efforts  were  vain.  They  passed  an  act  attainting 
Maitland  and  a  few  others,  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  28th  of  August  i^. 

The  other, party,  in  order  that  their  proceedings 
might  be  countenanced  by  the  same  show  of  legal 
authority,  held  a  meeting  of  parliament  soon  after. 
There  was  produced  in  this  assembly  a  declaration 
by  the  Queen  of  the  invalidity  of  that  deed  whereby 
she  had  resigned  the  crown,  and  consented  to  the 
coronation  of  her  son.  Conformable  to  this  declara- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  pronouncing  the  resignation 
to  have  been  extorted  by  fear ;  to  be  null  in  itself, 
and  in  all  its  consequences ;  and  enjoining  all  good 
subjects  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  alone  to  be  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  to  support  those  who  acted  in 
her  name.  The  present  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  confirmed  by  another  statute; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  adverse  party,  a  new  meeting 
was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  August'-". 

Meanwhile  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war  desolated 
the  kingdom.  Fellow-citizens,  friends,  brothers  took 
different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  the  contending  factions.  In  every 
county,  and  almost  in  every  town  and  village.  King's 
vien   and    Queen's  men   were  names  of  distinction. 
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Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties,  and  extin- 
guished the  reciprocal  good  will  and  confidence  which 
holds  mankind  together  in  society.  Religious  zeal 
mingled  itself  with  these  civil  distinctions,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  heighten  and  to  inflame  them. 

The  tactions  which  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in 
appearance,  only  two ;  but  in  both  these  there  were 
persons  with  views  and  principles  so  different  from 
each  other  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predominant, 
and  they  either  adhered  to  the  queen,  because  they 
hoped  by  her  means  to  reestablish  Popery,  or  they 
defended  the  King^s  authority,  as  the  best  support 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  Among  these  the  opposition 
was  violent  and  irreconcilable.  Others  were  influ- 
enced by  political  motives  only,  or  allured  by  views 
of  interest :  the  Regent  aimed  at  uniting  these,  and 
did  not  despair  of  gaining,  by  gentle  arts,  many  of 
Mary^s  adherents  to  acknowledge  the  King's  autho- 
rity. Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  had  formed  the  same 
design  of  a  coalition,  but  on  such  terms  that  the 
Queen  might  be  restored  to  some  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  kingdom  shake  ofT  its  dependence 
upon  England.  Morton,  the  ablest,  the  most  am- 
bitious, and  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  King's 
party,  held  a  particular  course;  and,  moving  only  as 
he  was  prompted  by  the  court  of  England,  thwarted 
every  measure  that  tended  towards  a  reconcilement 
of  the  factions ;  and  as  he  served  Elizabeth  with 
much  fidelity,  he  derived  both  power  and  credit 
from  her  avowed  protection. 

The  time  appointed  by  both  parties  for  the  meeting 
of  their  parliaments  now  approached.  Only  three 
peers  and  two  bishops  appeared  in  that  which  was 
held  in  the  Queen's  name  at  Edinburgh.  But,  con. 
temptible  as  their  numbers  were,  they  passed  an  act 
for  attainting  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  adverse 
faction.   The  meeting  at  Stirling  was  numerous  and 
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sj3leiulid.  The  Reg-ent  had  prevailed  on  the  Earls 
of  Arp^yll,  FiO^linton,  Cassils,  and  liord  Boyd,  to  ac- 
knowledfre  the  Kings's  authority.  The  three  Earls 
were  amoii^-  the  most  povverf'Lil  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  liitherto  been  zealous  in  the 
Queen's  cause.  Lord  Boyd  had  been  one  of  Mary's 
commissioners  at  York  and  Westminster,  and  since 
that  time  had  been  admitted  into  all  her  most  secret 
councils.  But,  during  that  turbulent  period,  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
factions,  varied  so  often,  that  the  sense  of  honour,  a 
chief  preservative  of  consistence  in  character,  was 
entirely  lost;  and,  without  any  regard  to  decorum, 
men  suddenly  abandoned  one  party,  and  adopted 
all  the  violent  passions  of  the  other.  The  defection, 
however,  of  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  not  only 
weakened  the  Queen's  party,  but  added  reputation 
to  her  adversaries. 

After  the  example  of  the  parliament  at  Edinburoh, 
that  at  Stirling  began  with  framing  acts  against  the 
opposite  faction.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  security, 
which  confidence  in  their  own  number  or  distance 
from  danger  could  inspire,  they  were  awakened  early 
in  the  morning  of  September  the  third  by  the  shouts 
of  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the  tow  n.  In  a  moment 
the  houses  of  every  person  of  distinction  were  sur- 
rounded, and  before  they  knew  what  to  think  of  so 
strange  an  event,  the  Regent,  the  Earls  of  Argyll, 
Morton,  Glencairn,  Cassils,  Eglinton,  JNIontrose,  Bu- 
chan,  the  Lords  Semj)il,  Catlicart,  Ogilvie,  were  all 
made  prisoners,  and  mounted  behind  troopers,  who 
Mere  ready  to  carry  them  to  Edinburgh.  Kirkaldy 
was  the  author  of  this  daring  enterprise ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  induced,  by  the  ill-timed  solicitude  of 
his  friends  about  his  safety,  not  to  hazard  his  own 
person  in  conducting  it,  that  day  might  have  termi- 
nated the  contest  between  the  two  factions,  and  have 
restored  }}eace  to  his  country.    i>y  his  direction  four 
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hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Huntly,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  and  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  set  out 
from  Edinburgh,  and,  the  better  to  conceal  their 
design,  marched  towards  the  south.  But  they  soon 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and,  horses  having  been  pro- 
vided for  the  infantry,  rode  straight  to  Stirling.  By 
four  in  the  morning  they  arrived  there;  not  one 
sentry  was  posted  on  the  walls,  not  a  single  man 
was  awake  about  the  place.  They  met  with  no  re- 
sistance from  any  person  whom  they  attempted  to 
seize,  except  Morton.  He  defending  his  house  with 
obstinate  valour,  they  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  jfire, 
and  he  did  not  surrender  till  forced  out  of  it  by  the 
flames.  In  performing  this,  some  time  was  con- 
sumed; and  the  private  men,  unaccustomed  to  re- 
gular discipline,  left  their  colours,  and  began  to  rifle 
the  houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.  The  noise 
and  uproar  in  the  town  reached  the  castle.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  sallied  out  with  thirty  soldiers,  fired 
briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but 
the  officers  kept  together  in  a  body.  The  townsmen 
took  arms  to  assist  their  governor ;  a  sudden  panic 
struck  the  assailants ;  some  fled,  some  surrendered 
themselves  to  their  own  prisoners ;  and  had  not  the 
borderers,  who  followed  Scott,  prevented  a  pursuit, 
by  carrying  off  all  the  horses  within  the  place,  not 
a  man  would  have  escaped.  If  the  Regent  had  not 
unfortunately  been  killed,  the  loss  on  the  King's  side 
would  have  been  as  inconsiderable  as  the  alarm  was 
great.  Think  on  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was 
the  word  among  the  Queen's  soldiers;  and  Lennox 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  memory.  The  officer  to  whom 
he  surrendered,  endeavouring  to  protect  him,  lost  his 
own  life  in  his  defence.  He  was  slain,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  by  command  of  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton.  Kirkaldy  had  the  glory  of  concerting 
this  plan  w  ith  great  secrecy  and  prudence  ;  but 
INIorton's  fortunate  obstinacy,  and  the  want  of  dis- 
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cipline  amon<^  liis  troops,  deprived  liim  of"  success, 
the  only  thin<;-  wanlinn-  to  render  this  equal  to  the 
most  applauded  military  enterprises  of  the  kind^'. 

As  so  many  of  the  nobles  were  assembled,  they 
proceeded  without  delay  to  the  election  of  a  Regent 
[Sept.  6.]  Ar<ryll,  Morton,  and  Mar  were  candidates 
for  the  office.  Mar  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  Amidst  all  the  fierce  dissensions  which  had 
prevailed  so  long  in  Scotland,  he  had  distinguished 
liimself  by  his  moderation,  his  humanity,  and  his 
disinterestedness.  As  his  power  was  far  inferior  to 
Argyll's,  and  his  abilities  not  so  great  as  Morton's, 
he  was,  for  these  reasons,  less  formidable  to  the  other 
nobles.  His  merit,  too,  in  having  so  lately  rescued 
the  leaders  of  the  party  from  imminent  destruction, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  preferment. 

While  these  things  were  carrying  on  in  Scotland, 
the  transactions  in  England  were  no  less  interesting 
to  Mary,  and  still  more  fiital  to  her  cause.  The 
parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in  April, 
])assed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  high 
treason  to  claim  any  right  to  the  crown  during  the 
life  of  the  Queen ;  to  affirm  that  the  title  of  any  other 
person  was  better  than  hers,  or  to  maintain  that  the 
parliament  had  not  power  to  settle  and  to  limit  the 
order  of  succession.  'J'his  remarkable  statute  was 
intended  not  only  for  the  security  of  their  own  sove- 
reign, but  to  curb  the  restless  and  intriguing  spirit 
of  the  Scottish  Queen  and  her  adherents^^ 

At  this  time  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  King's  brother, 
was  well  advanced.  Both  courts  seemed  to  desire 
it  with  equal  ardour,  and  gave  out,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  it  could  not  fail  of  taking  place. 
Neither  of  them,  however,  wished  it  success ;  and 
they  encouraged  it  for  no  other  end,  but  because  it 
served  to  cover  or  to  promote  tlieir  particular  designs. 
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The  whole  policy  of  Catherine  of  INIedicis  was  bent 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  her  detestable  project 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonot  chiefs ;  and  by- 
carrying  on  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  a  Princess  who  was  justly  esteemed  the 
protectress  of  that  party,  by  yielding  some  things  in 
point  of  religion,  and  by  discovering  an  indifference 
with  regard  to  others,  she  hoped  to  amuse  all  the 
Protestants  in  Europe,  and  to  lull  asleep  the  jealousy 
even  of  the  Hugonots  themselves.  Elizabeth  flattered 
herself  with  reaping  advantages  of  another  kind. 
During  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the  French 
could  not  with  decency  give  any  open  assistance  to 
the  Scottish  Queen  :  if  they  conceived  any  hopes  of 
success  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  they  would  of  course 
interest  themselves  but  coldly  in  her  concerns;  Mary 
herself  must  be  dejected  at  losing  an  ally,  whom  she 
had  hitherto  reckoned  her  most  powerful  protector ; 
and,  by  interrupting  her  correspondence  with  France, 
one  source,  at  least,  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  which 
disturbed  the  kingdom  would  be  stopped.  Both 
Queens  succeeded  in  their  schemes.  Catherine's 
artifices  imposed  upon  Elizabeth,  and  blinded  the 
Hugonots.  The  French  discovered  the  utmost  in- 
difference about  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  Queen  ; 
and  Mary,  considering  that  court  as  already  united 
with  her  rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more  eager- 
ness than  ever  towards  the  King  of  Spain -\  Philip, 
whose  dark  and  thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the 
mystery  of  intrigue,  had  held  a  secret  correspondence 
w  ith  Mary  for  some  time,  by  means  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  and  had  supplied  both  herself  and  her  ad- 
herents in  Scotland  with  small  sums  of  money. 
Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  resided  at 
London  under  the  character  of  a  banker,  and  who 
acted  privately  as  an  agent  for  the  Pope,  was  the 
person  whom  the  bishop  intrusted  with  this  nego- 
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tiation.  Mary  tliouj^ht  it  necessary  likewise  to 
communicate  the  secret  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
\vliom  Klizabetli  liad  lately  restored  to  liberty,  upon 
his  solemn  promise  to  have  no  farther  intercourse 
M'ith  the  Queen  of  Scots.  This  promise,  however, 
he  reoi-arded  so  litde  that  he  continued  to  keep  a 
constant  correspondence  w  ith  the  captive  Queen ; 
while  she  laboured  to  nourish  his  ambitious  hopes, 
and  to  strentrthen  his  amorous  attachment  by  letters 
written  in  the  fondest  caressinj^  strain.  Some  of 
these  he  must  have  received  at  the  very  time  when 
he  made  that  solemn  promise  of  holding  no  further 
intercourse  with  her,  in  consequence  of  which  Eliza- 
beth restored  him  to  liberty.  Mary,  still  considering 
him  as  her  future  husband,  took  no  step  in  any 
matter  of  moment  without  his  advice.  She  early 
communicated  to  him  her  negotiations  with  Ridol- 
phi ;  and  in  a  long  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  him  in 
ciphers-*,  after  complaining  of  the  baseness  with 
which  the  French  court  had  abandoned  her  interest, 
she  declared  her  intention  ofimploring  the  assistance 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  which  was  now  her  only 
resource;  and  recommended  Ridolphi  to  his  confi- 
dence, as  a  person  capable  both  of  explaining  and 
advancing  the  scheme.  The  Duke  commanded 
Hickford,  his  secretary,  to  decipher,  and  then  to 
burn  this  letter;  but,  whether  he  had  been  already 
gained  by  the  court,  or  resolved  at  that  time  to  betray 
his  master,  he  disobeyed  the  latter  part  of  the  order, 
and  hid  the  letter,  together  with  other  treasonable 
pa))ers,  under  the  Duke's  own  bed. 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk,  omitted 
none  of  those  arguments,  and  spared  none  of  those 
jiromises,  which  are  the  usual  incentives  to  rebellion. 
The  Pope,  he  told  him,  had  a  great  sum  in  readiness 
to  bestow  in  so  good  a  cause.     The  Duke  of  Alva 
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liad  undertaken  to  land  ten  thousand  men  not  far 
from  London.  The  Catholics,  to  a  man,  would  rise 
in  arms.  ^Vlany  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a  revolt, 
and  wanted  only  a  leader.  Half  their  nation  had 
turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  and  called  on  him 
to  reveng^e  the  unmerited  injuries  which  he  himself 
had  suffered  ;  and  to  rescue  an  unfortunate  Queen, 
who  offered  him  her  hand  and  her  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  success.  Xorfolk  approved  of  the 
desig-n,  and,  though  he  refused  to  give  Ridolphi  any 
letter  of  credit,  allowed  him  to  use  his  name  in 
neo^otiating-  with  the  Pope  and  Alva'\  The  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who,  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
impatience  to  procure  relief  for  his  mistress,  was  apt 
to  run  into  rash  and  desperate  designs,  advised  the 
Duke  to  assemble  secretly  a  few  of  his  followers,  and 
at  once  to  seize  Elizabeth's  person.  But  this  the 
Duke  rejected  as  a  scheme  ecpially  wild  and  hazard- 
ous. Meanwhile,  the  Enj^lish  court  had  received 
some  imperfect  information  of  the  plot,  by  inter- 
cepting- one  of  Ridolphi's  agents ;  and  an  accident 
happened,  which  brought  to  light  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it.  The  Duke  had  employed  Hickford  to 
transmit  to  Lord  Herries  some  money,  which  was 
to  be  distributed  among  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland. 
A  person  not  in  the  secret  was  intrusted  with  con- 
veying it  to  the  borders;  and  he,  suspecting  it  from 
the  weight  to  be  gold,  whereas  he  had  been  told  that 
it  was  silver,  carried  it  direcdy  to  the  privy  council. 
The  Duke,  his  domestics,  and  all  who  were  privy  or 
could  be  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  design,  were 
taken  into  custody.  Never  did  the  accomplices  in  a 
conspiracy  discover  less  6rmness,  or  servants  betray 
an  indulgent  master  with  greater  baseness  [Sept.  7]. 
Every  one  confessed  the  whole  of  what  he  knew. 
Hickford  gave  directions  how  to  find  the  papers 
which  he  had  hidden.  The  Duke  himself,  relying  at 
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first  on  the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  and  believing 
all  danj^erous  papers  to  have  been  destroyed,  confi- 
dently asserted  his  own  innocence  ;  but  when  their 
de])osilions  and  the  papers  tliemselveswere  produced, 
astonished  at  their  treachery,  he  acknowledjj^ed  his 
p[uilt,  and  implored  the  Queen's  mercy.  His  offence 
was  too  heinous,  and  too  often  repeated,  to  obtain 
pardon;  and  Klizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  deter 
her  subjects,  by  his  punishment,  from  holding  cor- 
respondence with  the  Queen  of  Scots  or  her  emis- 
saries. Being  tried  by  his  peers,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and,  after  several  delays,  suffered 
death  for  the  crime -^. 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  produced  many 
effects  extremely  detrimental  to  INIary's  interest.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  who  appeared,  by  the  confession  of 
all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  every  cabal 
against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody,  his  papers 
searched,  himself  committed  to  the  Tower,  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  threatened  with  capital  pu- 
nishment, and,  after  a  long  confinement,  set  at  liberty 
on  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom. 
Mary  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  servant  equally- 
eminent  for  his  zeal  and  his  abilities,  but  was  denied 
from  that  time  the  privilege  of  having  an  ambas- 
sador at  the  English  court.  The  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, whom  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Prince  he 
represented  exempted  from  such  insults  as  Ross  had 
suffered,  was  commanded  to  leave  England^.  As 
there  was  now  the  clearest  evidence  that  Mary,  from 
resentment  of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  and  im- 
patience of  the  captivity  in  which  she  was  held, 
would  not  scruple  to  engage  in  the  most  hostile  and 
desperate  enterprises  against  the  established  govern- 
ment and  religion,  she  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  enemy,  and  was  kept  under  a  stricter  guard 
than  formerly ;   the  number  of  her  domestics  was 
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abridged,  and  no  person  permitted  to  see  her  but  in 
presence  of  her  keepers*^. 

At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  the  storm 
which  Avas  gathering  on  the  Continent  against  her 
kingdom,  began  to  wish  that  tranquilHty  were  restored 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  irritated  by  Mary's  late  attempt 
against  her  government,  she  determined  to  act  with- 
out disguise  or  ambiguity  in  favour  of  the  King's 
party.  This  resolution  she  intimated  to  the  leaders 
of  both  factions  [Oct.  23].  Mary,  she  told  them, 
had  held  such  a  criminal  correspondence  with  her 
avowed  enemies,  and  had  excited  such  dangerous 
conspiracies  both  against  her  crown  and  her  life, 
that  bhe  would  henceforth  consider  her  as  unw^orthy 
of  protection,  and  would  never  consent  to  restore  her 
to  liberty,  far  less  to  replace  her  on  her  throne.  She 
exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowledging 
the  King's  authority.  She  promised  to  procure,  by 
her  mediation,  equitable  terms  for  those  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  it.  But  if  they  still  continued  re- 
fractory, she  threatened  to  employ  her  utmost  power 
to  compel  them  to  submit-^.  Though  this  declaration 
did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  though  hos- 
tilities continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ; 
thojgh  Huntly's  brother.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  by  his 
bravery  and  good  conduct,  had  routed  the  King's 
adherents  in  the  North  in  many  encounters ;  yet, 
such  an  explicit  discovery  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments 
contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  one  party,  and  to 
depress  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  other^. 

1572.]  As  Morton,  who  commanded  the  Regent's 
forces,  lay  at  Leith,  and  Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the 
town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh,  scarce  a  day  passed 
without  a  skirmish ;  and  while  both  avoided  any  de- 
cisive action,  they  harassed  each  other  by  attacking 
small  parties,  beating  up  quarters,  and  intercepting 
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convoys.  These  operutions,  thoui^f^li  little  memora})Ie 
in  themselves,  kept  the  passions  of  both  factions  in 
perpetual  exercise  and  anitation,  and  wrouf^ht  ihem 
up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of"  fury  which  rendered  them 
ret^ardless  not  only  of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the 
principles  of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone, 
and  durins^  the  heat  of  combat,  that  this  implacable 
raj;e  appeared  ;  both  parties  hanged  the  prisoners 
vviiich  they  took,  of  w  hatever  rank  or  quality,  w  ithout 
mercy  and  without  trial.  Great  numbers  suffered 
in  this  shocking  manner;  the  unhappy  victims  were 
led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to  execution ;  and  it  was  not 
till  both  sides  had  smarted  severely  that  they  dis- 
continued this  barbarous  practice,  so  reproachful  to 
the  character  of  the  nation^^  Meanwhile,  those  in 
the  town  and  castle,  though  they  had  received  a 
supply  of  money  from  the  Duke  of  Alva^-,  began  to 
suff"er  for  want  of  provisions.  As  Morton  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  had  planted  small  garrisons  in  all  the  houses  of 
strength  around  it,  scarcity  daily  increased.  At  last 
all  the  miseries  of  famine  w^ere  felt,  and  they  must 
have  been  soon  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  would 
have  forced  them  to  capitulate,  if  the  English  and 
French  ambassadors  had  not  procured  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  between  the  two  parties^^ 

Though  the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  ])een  fruitless, 
both  Charles  and  she  were  desirous  of  concluding  a 
defensive  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.  He  con- 
sidered such  a  treaty  not  only  as  the  best  advice  for 
blinding  the  Protestants,  against  whom  the  conspiracy 
was  now  almost  rij)e  for  execution  ;  but  as  a  good 
precaution,  likewise,  against  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  which  that  atrocious  measure  might  ex- 
pose him.  Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  reigned 
without  a  single  ally,  now  saw  her  kingdom   so 
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thre;itened  with  intestine  commotions,  or  exposed  to 
invasions  from  abroad,  that  she  was  extremely  solicit- 
ous to  secure  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  aneig-hbour. 
The  difficulties  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen  were  the  chief  occasions  of  any  delay. 
Charles  demanded  some  terms  of  advantage  for 
INIary  and  her  party.  Elizabeth  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  of  that  kind.  Her  obstinacy  over- 
came the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  Monarch.  Mary's 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty ; 
and  with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  a  short  article  was 
inserted,  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms  [April  11], 
to  this  purpose  :  "  That  the  parties  contracting  shall 
make  no  innovations  in  Scotland  ;  nor  suffer  any 
stranger  to  enter  and  to  foment  the  factions  there ; 
but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen  of  England  to 
chastise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who  shall 
continue  to  harbour  the  Eno^lish  rebels  now  in  Scot- 
land ^^"  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  France  and 
England  affected  to  act  in  concert  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  and  Le  Croc  and  Sir  William  Drury  ap- 
peared there  in  the  name  of  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. By  their  mediation,  a  truce  for  two  months 
was  agreed  upon,  and  during  that  time  conferences 
were  to  be  held  between  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
factions,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  differences 
and  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  This  truce  afforded 
a  seasonable  interval  of  tranquillity  to  the  Queen's 
adiierents  in  the  South  ;  but  in  the  Xorth  it  proved 
fatal  to  her  interest.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  had  still 
maintained  his  reputation  and  superiority  there. 
Several  parties,  under  different  officers,  were  sent 
against  him.  Some  of  them  he  attacked  in  the  field ; 
against  others  he  employed  stratagem;  and  as  his 
courage  and  conduct  were  equal,  none  of  his  enter- 
prises failed  of  success.  He  made  war  too  with  the 
humanity  which   became   so   gallant  a  man,   and 
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gained  ground  by  tliat,  no  less  tlian  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms.  If  he  had  not  been  oblij^ed  ])y  the  truce 
to  suspend  his  operations,  he  would  in  all  ])robability 
have  brought  that  ])art  of  the  kingdom  to  submit 
entirely  to  the  Queen's  authority^. 

Notwithslanding  Gordon's  bravery  and  success, 
Mary's  interest  was  on  the  decline,  not  only  in  her 
own  kingdom,  but  among  the  English.  Nothing 
could  be  more  offensive  to  that  nation,  jealous  of  fo- 
reigners, and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish 
yoke,  than  her  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  parliament,  which  met  in  May,  proceeded  against 
her  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  after  a  solemn  conference  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  both  houses  agreed  in  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown. 
This  f/reat  cause,  as  it  was  then  called,  occupied  them 
during  the  whole  session,  and  was  carried  on  with 
much  unanimity.  Elizabeth,  though  she  applauded 
their  zeal  and  approved  greatly  of  the  course  they 
were  taking,  was  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  what 
she  might  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation; 
but  as  she  did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  proceed  to  the 
most  violent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued 
the  parliament^''. 

These  severe  proceedings  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment were  not  more  mortifying  to  IMary  than  the 
coldness  and  neglect  of  her  allies  the  French.  The 
Duke  of  Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came  over  to 
ratify  the  league  with  Elizabeth,  made  a  show  of 
interesting  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  Queen  ; 
but,  instead  of  soliciting  for  her  liberty,  or  her  re- 
storation to  her  throne,  all  that  he  demanded  was  a 
slight  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  her  imprisonment. 
Even  this  small  request  he  urged  with  so  little  warmth 
or  importunity  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  it^'. 
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The  alliance  with  France  afforded  Elizabeth  much 
satisfaction^  and  she  expected  from  it  a  great  increase 
of  security.  She  now  turned  her  whole  attention 
towards  Scotland,  where  the  animosities  of  the  two 
factions  were  still  so  high,  and  so  many  interfering- 
interests  to  be  adjusted,  that  a  general  pacification 
seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  But  while  she 
laboured  to  bring  them  to  some  agreement,  an  event 
happened  which  filled  a  great  part  of  Europe  with 
astonishment  and  with  horror.  This  was  the  mas- 
sacre of  Paris ;  an  attempt,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind,  either  for  the  long 
train  of  craft  and  dissimulation  with  which  it  was 
contrived,  or  for  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  with  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  By  the  most  solemn 
promises  of  safety  and  of  favour,  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants  were  drawn  to  court;  and  though  doomed 
to  destruction,  they  were  received  with  caresses, 
loaded  v^'ith  honours,  and  treated,  for  seven  months, 
with  every  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  of  con- 
fidence. In  the  midst  of  their  security  [Aug.  24], 
the  warrant  for  their  destruction  was  issued  by  their 
sovereign,  on  whose  word  they  had  relied ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  it,  their  countrymen,  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  companions  imbrued  their  hands  in  their  blood. 
Ten  thousand  Protestants,  without  distinction  of  age, 
or  sex,  or  condition,  were  murdered  in  Paris  alone. 
The  same  barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  like  carnage  ensued.  This 
deed,  which  no  Popish  writer  in  the  present  age 
mentions  without  detestation,  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plauded in  Spain ;  and  at  Rome  solemn  thanksgivings 
were  offered  to  God  for  its  success.  But  among  the 
Protestants  it  excited  incredible  horror ;  a  striking 
picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  England,  in  his  account  of  his  first 
audience  after  the  massacre.  "  A  gloomy  sorrow," 
says  he,  "  sat  on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead 
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of  ni«;ht,  reionod  throu<Th  all  the  chambers  of  the 
royal  apartnitiit ;  the  hitlies  and  courtiers  were  ranged 
on  each  side,  all  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  as  I 
])assed  through  them,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil 
look,  or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutes^**." 

But  horror  was  not  the  only  passion  with  which 
this  event  inspired  the  Protestants;  it  filled  them 
with  fear.  They  considered  it  as  the  prelude  to  some 
greater  blow,  and  l)elieved,  not  without  much  proba- 
bility, that  all  the  Popish  Princes  had  conspired  the 
destruction  of  their  sect.  This  opinion  was  of  no 
small  disservice  to  ]Mary's  affairs  in  Scotland.  Many 
of  her  adherents  were  Protestants ;  and,  though  they 
wished  her  restoration,  were  not  willing  on  that 
account,  to  sacrifice  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
They  dreaded  her  attachment  to  a  religion  which 
allowed  its  votaries  to  violate  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements, and  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  the 
most  barbarous  crimes.  A  general  confederacy  of 
the  Protestants  seemed  to  them  the  only  thing  that 
could  uphold  the  Reformation  against  the  league 
which  was  formed  to  overturn  it.  Nor  could  the 
present  establishment  of  religion  be  long  maintained 
in  Britain,  but  by  a  strict  union  with  Elizabeth,  and 
by  the  concurrence  of  both  nations  in  espousing  the 
defence  of  it  as  a  common  cause^. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  disposition  to  place 
confidence  in  her,  Elizabeth  resumed  a  scheme  which 
she  had  formed  during  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  of  sending  Mary  as  a  prisoner  into  Scotland. 
But  her  sentiments  and  situation  were  now  very  dif- 
I'erent  from  what  they  had  been  during  her  negotia- 
tion with  Murray.  Her  animosity  against  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  greatly  augmented  by  recent  experience, 
which  taught  her  that  she  had  inclination,  as  well 
as  power,  not  only  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her 
reign,  but  to  wrest  from  her  the  crown  ;  the  party  in 
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Scotland  favourable  to  Mary  was  almost  entirely 
broken ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  dread  any  dan- 
ger from  France,  which  still  continued  to  court  her 
liiendship.  She  aimed, according'ly,  at  something  very 
different  from  that  which  she  had  in  view  three  years 
before.  Then  she  discovered  a  laudable  solicitude, 
not  only  for  the  safety  of  Mary's  life,  but  for  securing 
to  her  treatment  suited  to  her  rank.  Now  she  re- 
quired, as  an  express  condition,  that  immediately 
after  iMary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  should  be 
brought  to  public  trial;  and,  having  no  doubt  that 
sentence  would  be  passed  according  to  her  deserts, 
she  insisted  that,  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  it 
should  be  executed  without  delay '"^.  No  transaction, 
perhaps,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  merits  more  severe 
censure.  Eager  to  cut  short  the  days  of  a  rival,  the 
object  both  of  her  hatred  and  dread,  and  no  less 
anxious  to  avoid  the  blame  to  which  such  a  deed  of 
violence  might  expose  her,  she  laboured,  with  timid 
and  ungenerous  artifice,  to  transfer  the  odium  of  it 
from  herself  to  Mary's  own  subjects.  The  Earl  of 
Mar,  happily  for  the  "honour  of  his  country,  had  more 
virtue  than  to  listen  to  such  an  ignominious  propo- 
sal ;  and  Elizabeth  did  not  venture  to  renew  it. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  insidious 
meas^ -e,  the  Regent  was  more  honourably  employed 
in  endea,vouring  to  negotiate  a  general  peace  among 
his  countrymen.  As  he  laboured  for  this  purpose 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  the  adverse  faction  placed 
entire  confidence  in  his  integrity,  his  endeavours 
could  hardly  have  failed  of  being  successful.  Mait- 
land  and  Kirkaldy  came  so  near  to  an  agreement 
with  him  that  scarce  any  thing  remained,  except  the 
formality  of  signing  the  treaty.  But  Morton  had 
not  forgotten  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  his 
pretensions  to  the  regency ;  his  abilities,  his  wealth, 

<"  Murdin,  224. 
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unci  the  patronage  of  tlie  court  of  En;;land,  gave  him 
i^reater  sway  with  the  ])arty  than  even  the  Re^^ent 
himself;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  thwarting^  every 
measure  pursued  by  him.  He  was  afraid  that,  if 
Maitland  and  his  associates  recovered  any  share  in 
the  administration,  his  own  influence  would  be 
consideral)ly  diminished ;  and  tlie  Ueji^ent,  by  their 
means,  would  acquire  that  ascendant  which  belonged 
to  his  station.  With  him  concurred  all  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
any  of  the  Queen's  party.  His  ambition,  and  their 
avarice,  frustrated  the  Regent's  pious  intentions,  and 
retarded  a  blessing  so  necessary  to  the  kingdom  as 
the  establishment  of  peace"". 

Such  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition 
which  reigned  among  his  party,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Regent,  who  loved  his  country,  and 
wished  for  peace  with  much  ardour.  This  inward 
grief  broke  his  spirit,  and  by  degrees  brought  on  a 
setded  melancholy,  that  ended  in  a  distemper,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  29th  of  October.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
have  enjoyed  the  office  of  Regent  without  envy,  and 
have  left  it  without  loss  of  reputation.  Notwith- 
standing their  mutual  animosities,  both  factions 
acknowledged  his  views  to  be  honourable,  and  his 
integrity  to  be  uncorrupted'*^ 

No  competitor  now  apjjeared  against  INIorton.  The 
Queen  of  England  powerfully  supported  his  claim, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  people,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  nol)les,  he  was  elected  Regent 
[Nov.  24] ;  the  fourth  who,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
had  held  that  dangerous  office. 

As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  1st  of 
January,  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
the  negotiations  with  the  opposite  party,  which  had 

^'  Melv.  233.    Crawf.  Mem.  237.  *'  Crawf.  Mem.  241. 
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been  ^et  on  foot  by  his  predecessor.  They  produced 
no  effects,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events,  hitherto 
untouched,  deserve  our  notice. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  kept 
prisoner  in  Lochlevin  ever  since  his  flight  into  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1569,  was  given  up  to  Lord  Huns- 
don,  Governor  of  Berwick ;  and,  being  carried  to 
York,  suffered  there  the  punishment  of  his  rebellion. 
The  Ki.ig's  party  were  so  sensible  of  their  depend- 
ence on  Elizabeth's  protection  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  refuse  putting  into  her  hands 
a  person  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her;  but, 
as  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  on  that  account,  and 
shared  between  Morton  and  Douglas  of  Lochlevin, 
the  former  of  whom,  during  his  exile  in  England, 
had  been  much  indebted  to  Northumberland's  friend- 
ship, the  abandoning  this  unhappy  nobleman,  in 
such  a  manner,  to  certain  destruction,  was  universally 
condemned  as  a  most  ungrateful  and  mercenary 
action'*^. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  considerable  inno- 
vation in  the  government  of  the  church.  Soon  after 
the  Reformation,  the  popish  bishops  had  been  con- 
firmed by  law  in  possession  of  part  of  their  benefices ; 
but  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  belonged  to  their 
order,  was  exercised  by  superintendants,  though 
with  more  moderate  authority.  On  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Morton  obtained  from 
the  crown  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of  that  see. 
But  as  it  was  thought  indecent  for  a  layman  to  hold 
a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  was  annexed, 
he  procured  Douglas,  rector  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  be  chosen  Archbishop ;  and,  allotting 
him  a  small  pension  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see, 
retained  the  remainder  in   his  own  hands.      The 

<3  Crawf.  Mem.  55.  222.     Camd.  4-15. 
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nobles,  who  saw  the  advantaj^es  wliich  they  might 
reap  from  such  a  practice,  supported  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan.  It  g^ave  jrreat  offence,  however, 
to  the  clerpi'y,  who,  instead  of  perpetuatino-  an  order 
whose  name  and  power  were  odious  to  them,  wished 
that  the  revenues  which  liad  beloni;ed  to  it  might  be 
employed  in  supplying  such  parishes  as  were  still 
unprovided  with  settled  pastors.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  would  have  been  rash  in  the  clergy  to  have 
irritated  too  much  noblemen,  on  whom  the  very 
existence  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Scotland  de- 
pended;  and  Morton,  on  the  other,  conducted  his 
scheme  with  such  dexterity,  and  managed  them 
with  so  much  art,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  a 
convention  composed  of  the  leading  men  among  the 
clergy,  together  with  a  committee  of  privy  council, 
"  That  the  name  and  office  of  Archbishop  and 
Bishop  should  be  continued  during  the  King*s 
minority,  and  these  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the 
best  qualified  among  the  Protestant  ministers ;  but 
that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdictions,  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church."  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  election, 
and  the  persons  who  were  to  supply  the  place  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  times  of  Popery,  were  likewise  particu- 
larly specified  ^^  The  whole  being  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly,  after  some  exceptions  to  the 
name  of  Archbishop,  Dean,  Chapter,  &c.,  and  a 
protestation  that  it  should  be  considered  only  as  a 
temporary  constitution,  until  one  more  perfect  could 
be  introduced,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  that 
court ■*'.  Even  Knox,  who  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing the  assembly  by  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  though 
he  declaimed  loudly  against  tlie  simoniacal  paction 
to  which  Douglas  owed  his  preferment,  and  blamed 
the  nomination  of  a  person  worn  out  with  age  and 

<*  raid.  ii.  30.3.  "^  Id.  354. 
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infirmities,  to  an  office  which  required  unimpaired 
vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  seems  not  to  have 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  ;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  approved  of  some  of  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  election  of  bishops, 
as  worthy  of  being  carefully  obser\'ed^^.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Assembly's  consent  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon  in  the  convention,  Douglas  was  installed  in 
his  office,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow^  and  a  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  were  chosen 
from  among  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  all 
admitted  to  the  place  in  parliament  which  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  But  in  imitation  of  the 
example  set  by  INlorton,  such  bargains  were  made 
with  them  by  different  noblemen,  as  gave  them  pos- 
session only  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenues 
which  belonged  to  their  sees'**. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  [Nov. 
27],  Knox,  the  prime  instrument  of  spreading  and 
establishing  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  ended 
his  life  in  the  sixty-sevendi  year  of  his  age.  Zeal, 
intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  were  virtues  which  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  w'as  acquainted 
too  with  the  leaniing-  cultivated  among  divines  in 
that  age ;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence 
which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  to  inflame ^^     His 

"S  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXVIII.  47  Spotsw.  261. 

''^  A  striking  description  of  that  species  of  eloquence  for  vvliicii 
Knox  was  distinguished,  is  given  bj  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
Mr.  James  Melville,  minister  of  Anstrutber.  "  But  of  all  the 
benefits  I  had  that  }ear  [1.571],  was  the  coming  of  that  most 
notable  Prophet  and  Apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  John  Knox,  to 
St.  Andrew's,  who,  hy  the  faction  of  the  Queen  occupying  the 
castle  and  town  of  Edinburgh,  was  compelled  to  remove  thereira 
with  a  number  of  the  best,  and  chused  to  come  to  St.  Andrews. 
I  beard  him  teach  there  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  summer 
and  the  winter  following.  I  bad  my  pen  and  little  buike,  and 
took  away  sic  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  opening  of 
his  text,  lie  was  moderate  the  space  of  half  an  hour;  liut  when 
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maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  tenn)er  excessive.  Rig-id  and 
uncomplying-  himself,  he  showed  no  indulgence  to 
the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admoni- 
tions with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to 
irritate  than  to  reclaim.  This  often  betrayed  him 
into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions  with  respect 
to  the  Queen's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very 
([ualities,  however,  which  now  render  his  character 
less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of 
Providence  for  advancing  the  Reformation  among  a 
fierce  people,  and  enabling  him  to  face  dangers,  and 
to  surmount  opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink 
back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  study  and 
to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  worn  out  a  consti- 
tution naturally  robust.  During  a  lingering  illness 
he  discovered  the  utmost  fortitude;  and  met  the 
approaches  of  death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable 
from  his  character.  He  was  constantly  employed 
in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself  wiih 
those  prospects  of  immortality  which  not  only  pre- 
serve good  men  from  desponding,  but  fill  them  with 
exultation  in  their  last  moments.    The  Earl  of  Mor- 

lie  entered  to  application,  he  made  me  so  to  grue  [thrill]  and 

tremble  that  I  could  not  Laid  the  pen  to  write. He  was  very 

weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hiilie  [slowly] 
and  fair,  with  a  furrinj^  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a  staff'  in  the 
one  hand,  and  good  godlie  Hicha:t  Eallenden  holding  him  up  by 
iUe  oxter  [under  the  arm]  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk; 
and  he  the  said  llichart  and  another  servant  lifted  hira  up  to  the 
pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie;  but  e're  he 
was  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  be 
was  like  to  dinij  the  pulpit  in  binds  [beat  the  pulpit  to  pieces], 
and  lly  out  of  it."  MS.  Life  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  communi- 
cated to  me  bv  Mr.  Paton  of  the  Custom-house,  Edinburgii,  y. 
14.21. 
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ton,  who  was  present  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his 
eulo^ium  in  a  few  words,  the  more  honourable  for 
Knox,  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had  often 
censured  with  peculiar  severity:  ''There  lies  He, 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  man '•^" 

1573.]  Though  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from 
such  generous  motives  as  the  former  Regent,  he 
laboured,  however,  in  good  earnest,  to  establish  it. 
The  public  confusions  and  calamities,  to  which  he 
owed  his  power  and  importance  when  he  was  only 
the  second  person  in  the  nation,  were  extremely 
detrimental  to  him  now  that  he  was  raised  to  be  the 
first.  While  so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in 
arms  against  him,  his  authority  as  Regent  was 
partial,  feeble,  and  precarious.  Elizabeth  was  no 
less  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  flame  which  she 
had  kindled  and  kept  so  long  alive  in  Scotland^". 
She  had  discovered  the  alliance  with  France,  from 
which  she  had  expected  such  advantages,  to  be  no 
foundation  of  security.  Though  appearances  of 
friendship  still  subsisted  between  her  and  that  court, 
and  Charles  daily  renewed  his  protestations  of  invio- 
lable adherence  to  the  treaty,  she  was  convinced,  by 
a  fatal  example,  how  little  she  ought  to  rely  on  the 
promises  or  oaths  of  that  perfidious  monarch.  Her 
ambassador  warned  her  that  the  French  held  secret 
correspondence  with  Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland, 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  obstinacy ^^  The 
Duke  of  Alva  carried  on  his  intrigues  in  that  king- 
dom with  less  disguise.  She  was  persuaded  that 
they  would  embrace  the  first  serene  interval,  which 
the  commotions  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands 
would  allow  them,  and  openly  attempt  to  land  a 
body  of  men  in  Scotland.  She  resolved,  therefore, 
to  prevent  their  getting  any  footing  in  the  island,  and 
to  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  finding  any  assistance 
there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 
«Spotsw.266.  Cald.u.273.  ^o  Digges,299.  ^i  lb.  296.  312. 
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The  situation  of  Mary's  adherents  enabled  the 
Refjent  to  carry  on  his  nep^otiations  with  them  to 
<;reat  advantai^^^e.  They  were  now  divided  into  two 
tactions.  At  the  head  of  the  one  were  Chatelherault 
and  Iluntly.  JNIaithmd  and  Kirkaldy  were  the 
leaders  of  the  other.  Their  high  rank,  their  exten- 
sive property,  and  the  numbers  of  their  followers, 
rendered  the  former  considerable.  The  latter  were 
indebted  for  their  importance  to  their  personal  abili- 
ties, and  to  the  strength  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  in  their  possession.  The  Regent  had  no 
intention  to  comprehend  both  in  the  same  treaty; 
but  as  he  dreaded  that  the  Queen's  party,  if  it  re- 
mained entire,  would  be  able  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
his  administration,  he  resolved  to  divide  and  weaken 
it  by  a  separate  negotiation.  He  made  the  first  over- 
ture to  Kirkaldy  and  his  associates,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  the  negotiation  with  them,  which,  during 
the  life  of  his  predecessor,  had  been  broken  off  by 
his  own  artifices.  But  Kirkaldy  knew  Morton's 
views,  and  system  of  government,  to  be  very  different 
from  those  of  the  former  Regent.  Maitland  consi- 
dered him  as  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy.  They 
received  repeated  assurances  of  protection  from 
France ;  and  though  the  siege  of  Rochelle  employed 
the  French  arms  at  that  time,  the  same  hopes,  which 
had  so  often  deceived  the  party,  still  amused  them, 
and  they  expected  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  would  soon  be  subdued,  and  that  Charles  would 
then  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour  in  Scotland. 
Meanwhile  a  supply  of  money  was  sent,  and  if  the 
castle  could  be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual 
aid  was  promised  ^l  Maitland's  genius  delighted 
in  forming  schemes  that  were  dangerous ;  and 
Kirkaldy  possessed  the  intrepidity  necessary  for 
putting  them  in  execution.  The  castle,  they  knew, 
was  so  situated  that  it  might  defy  all  the  Regent's 

"  Digges,  314. 
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power.  Elizabeth,  they  hoped,  would  not  violate 
the  treaty  with  France,  by  sendini^  forces  to  his 
assistance ;  and  if  the  French  should  be  able  to  land 
any  considerable  body  of  men,  it  might  be  possible 
to  deliver  the  Queen  from  captivity,  or  at  least  to 
balance  the  influence  of  France  and  Eng-land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  dis- 
honourable dependence  upon  the  latter,  under  which 
it  had  fallen.  This  splendid  but  chimerical  project 
they  preferred  to  the  friendship  of  Morton.  They 
encouraged  the  negotiation,  however,  because  it 
served  to  gain  time ;  they  proposed  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  party  should 
be  comprehended  in  it,  and  that  Kirkaldy  should 
retain  the  command  of  the  castle  six  months  after 
the  treaty  was  signed.  His  interest  prompted  the 
Regent  to  reject  the  former;  his  penetration  disco- 
vered the  danger  of  complying  with  the  latter ;  and 
all  hopes  of  accommodation  vanished  ^^. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  Kirkaldy  began  to 
fire  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  return, 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  expelled,  was 
devoted  as  zealously  as  ever  to  the  King's  cause. 
But,  as  the  Regent  had  now  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with 
Chatelherault  and  Huntly,  the  cessation  of  arms  still 
continued  with  them. 

They  were  less  scrupulous  than  the  other  party, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  his  overtures.  The  Duke 
was  naturally  unsteady,  and  the  approach  of  old  age 
increased  his  irresolution,  and  aversion  to  action. 
The  miseries  of  civil  discord  had  afflicted  Scotland 
almost  five  years,  a  length  of  time  far  beyond  the 
duration  of  any  former  contest.  The  war,  instead  of 
doing  service,  had  been  detrimental  to  the  Queen ; 
and  more  ruinous  than  any  foreign  invasion  to  the 
kingdom.  In  prosecuting  it,  neither  party  had 
gained  much  honour ;  both  had  suflfered  great  losses, 
^3  Melv.  235,  &c. 
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and  had  exhausted  their  own  estates  in  wasting  those 
of  their  adversaries.  The  commons  were  in  the 
utmost  misery,  and  longed  ardently  for  a  peace, 
which  might  terminate  this  fruitless  but  destructive 
quarrel. 

A  great  step  was  taken  towards  this  desirable 
event,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Perth  [Feb.  23], 
between  the  Regent  on  one  hand,  and  Chatelherault 
and  Huntly  on  the  other,  under  the  mediation  of 
Killegrew,  Elizabeth's  ambassador^*.  The  chief 
articles  in  it  were  these:  That  all  the  parties  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty  should  declare  their  appro- 
bation of  the  reformed  religion  now  established  in 
the  kingdom  ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the  King's 
government,  and  own  Morton's  authority  as  Regent; 
that  they  should  acknowledge  every  thing  done  in 
opposition  to  the  King,  since  his  coronation,  to  be 
illegal ;  that  on  both  sides  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  estates 
which  had  been  forfeited  should  be  restored  to  their 
proper  owners ;  that  the  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  the  Queen's  adherents  should  be  repealed, 
and  indemnity  granted  for  all  the  crimes  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  since  the  15th  of  June,  1567; 
and  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  both  parties  in  parliaments^. 

Kirkaldy,  though  abandoned  by  his  associates, 
who  neither  discovered  solicitude  nor  made  provision 
for  his  safety,  did  not  lose  courage,  nor  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  accommodation  s^.    Though  all  Scotland 

5*  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.  "  Crawf.  Mem.  251. 

*^  Melvil,  whose  brother.  Sir  Robert,  was  one  of  those  who 
joined  with  Kirkaldj  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  who  was 
himself  strongly  attached  to  their  party,  asserts  that  Kirkaldy 
offered  to  accept  of  any  reasonable  terms  of  composition,  but 
that  all  his  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Regent.  Mi-lv.  240.  Bat, 
as  Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  extremely  desirous  of  restoring 
peace  in  Scotland,  and  her  ambassador  Killegrew,  as  well  as  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  Kir- 
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bad  now  submitted  to  the  Kin"^,  be  still  resolved  to 
defend  tbe  castle  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  succours.  Tbe  Regent 
was  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary  for  carrying  on 
a  siege.  But  Elizabeth,  who,  determined  at  any  rate 
to  bring  the  dissensions  in  Scotland  to  a  period 
before  the  French  could  find  leisure  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel,  soon  afforded  him  sufficient  supplies.  Sir 
William  Drury  marched  into  Scotland  with  fifteen 
hundred  foot,  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery. 
The  Regent  joined  him  with  all  his  forces;  and 
trenches  were  opened  and  approaches  regularly  car- 
ried on  against  the  castle  [April  25].  Kirkaldy, 
though  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a  great  sum  of 
money  remitted  to  him  from  France,  and  which  fell 
into  the  Regent's  hands  through  the  treachery  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  the  most  corrupt  man  of  that 
age,  defended  himself  with  bravery  augmented  by 
despair.  Three-and-thirty  days  he  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Scotch  and  English,  who  pushed  on 
their  attacks  with  courage  and  with  emulation.  Nor 
did  he  demand  a  parley,  till  the  fortifications  were 
battered  down,  and  one  of  the  wells  in  the  castle  dried 
up,  and  the  other  choked  with  rubbish.  Even  then, 
his  spirit  was  unsubdued,  and  he  determined  rather 
to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  last  intrenchment  than 
to  yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.  But  his  garrison 
was  not  animated  with  the  same  heroic  or  desperate 
resolution,  and,  rising  in  a  mutiny,  forced  him  to 
capitulate.     He  surrendered  himself  to  Drury  [May 

kaldy  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Perth,  it  seems  more  credible  to 
impute  the  continuance  of  hostilities  to  Kirkaldj's  obstinacy,  his 
distrust  of  Morton,  or  his  hope  of  foreign  aid,  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

That  this  was  really  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  positive  tes- 
timony of  Spotsw.  269,  270.  Camd.  448.  Johnst.  Hist.  3,  4. 
Digges,  334.  Crawford's  account  agrees,  in  the  main,  with 
theirs,  Mem.  263. 

r2 
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29],  who  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  that 
he  should  be  favourably  treated.  Together  with  him, 
James  Kirkaldy  his  brother,  Lord  Home,  Maitland, 
Sir  Robert  INIelvil,  a  iew  citizens  of  Edinbur»»h,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  ^^ 

Several  of  the  officers,  who  had  been  kept  in  pay 
durin»i^  the  war,  prevailed  on  their  men  to  accompany 
them  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  entering  into  the 
service  of  the  Stales,  added,  by  their  gallant  behavi- 
our, to  the  reputation  for  military  virtue  which  has 
always  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

Thus  by  the  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  the  civil  wars  in 
Scotland  were  brought  to  a  period.  When  we 
review  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  compare  the 
strength  of  the  two  factions,  Mary's  partisans  among 
the  nobles  appear,  manifestly,  to  have  been  superior 
both  in  numbers  and  in  power.  But  these  advan- 
tages were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  others, 
which  their  antagonists  enjoyed.  Political  abilities, 
military  skill,  and  all  the  talents  which  times  of 
action  form,  or  call  forth,  appeared  chiefly  on  the 
King's  side.  Nor  could  their  enemies  boast  of  any 
man,  who  equalled  the  intrepidity  of  Murray,  tem- 
pered with  wisdom ;  the  })rofound  sagacity  of  Mor- 
ton ;  the  subtle  genius,  and  insinuating  address  of 
Maitland  ;  or  the  successful  valour  of  Kirkaldy ; 
all  of  which  were  at  first  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  King's  authority.  On  the  one 
side,  measures  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and 
executed  with  vigour;  on  the  other,  their  resolutions 
were  rash,  and  their  conduct  feeble.  The  people, 
animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  prompted  by 
indignation  against  the  Queen,  warmly  supported 
the  King's  cause.  The  clergy  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  their  popularity  into  the  same  scale.     By  means 

''''  CaJd.  Ji.  108.     Mel  v.  240.     Crawf.  Mem.  2G5. 
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of  these,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  interposition  of 
England,  the  King's  government  was  finally  estab- 
lished. Mary  lost  even  that  shadow  of  sovereignty 
which,  amidst  all  her  sufferings,  she  had  hitherto 
retained  among  part  of  her  own  subjects.  As  she 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  have  an  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  England,  the  only  mark  of  dignity  which 
she  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  there,  she  must  hence- 
forth be  considered  as  an  exile  stripped  of  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  ;  guarded  with  anxiety  in  the  one 
kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in  the 
other. 

Kirkaldy  and  his  associates  remained  in  Drury's 
custody,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  great  humanity, 
until  the  Queen  of  England,  whose  prisoners  they 
were,  should  determine  their  fate.  Morton  insisted 
that  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their 
rebellion  and  obstinacy ;  and  declared  that,  so  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  live,  he  did  not  reckon  his 
own  person  or  authority  secure :  and  Elizabeth, 
without  regarding  Drury's  honour,  or  his  promises 
in  her  name,  gave  them  up  to  the  Regent's  disposal. 
He  first  confined  them  to  separate  prisons  [Aug.  3]; 
and  soon  after,  with  Elizabeth's  consent,  condemned 
Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh.  Maitland,  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
treated  more  favourably,  prevented  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  execution  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  "  ended 
his  days,"  says  INIelvil,  "  after  the  old  Roman 
fashion^." 

While  the  Regent  was  wreaking  his  vengeance  on 
the  remains  of  her  party  in  Scotland,  Mary,  inca- 
pable of  affording  them  any  relief,  bewailed  their 
misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison.  At  the 
same  lime  her  health  began  to  be  much  impaired  by 
confinement  and  want  of  exercise.  At  the  entreaty 
of  the  French  ambassador.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  her 
-8  MelF.  242. 
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keej)er,  was  permitted  to  conduct  her  to  Buxton 
Wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury,  the  place  of  her  im- 
prisonment. Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  created 
liaron  of  liurlei^ii,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
En^rland,  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time. 
Though  no  minister  ever  entered  more  warmly  into 
the  views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave  stronger  proofs  of 
his  fidelity  and  attachment  than  this  great  man,  yet 
such  was  Elizabeth's  distrust  of  every  person  who 
approached  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  her  suspicions, 
in  consequence  of  this  interview,  seem  to  have 
extended  even  to  him;  and  while  Mary  justly 
reckoned  him  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  own  mistress  that 
he  was  not  partial  to  that  unhappy  Queen ^''. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  w  as  this  year  recalled  from  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  where  his  haughty 
and  oppressive  administration  roused  a  spirit,  in 
attempting  to  subdue  which  Spain  exhausted  its 
treasures,  ruined  its  armies,  and  lost  its  glory. 
Requesens,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  a  milder 
temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius.  This 
event  delivered  Elizabeth  from  the  perpetual  dis- 
quietude occasioned  by  Alva's  negotiations  with  the 
Scottish  Queen,  and  his  zeal  for  her  interest. 

1574].  Though  Scotland  was  now  settled  in 
profound  peace,  many  of  the  evils  which  accompany 
civil  war  were  still  felt.  The  restraints  of  law,  which 
in  times  of  public  confusion  are  little  regarded  even 
by  civilized  nations,  were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce 
people  unaccustomed  to  a  regular  administration  of 
justice.  The  disorders  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
were  become  intolerable  ;  and,  under  the  protection 
of  the  one  or  the  other  faction,  crimes  of  every  kind 
were  committed  with  impunity.  The  Regent  set 
himself  to  redress  these,  and  by  his  industry  and 
vigour,  order  and  security  were  reestablished  in  the 
59  Strj'pe,  ii.  248.  288. 
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kingdom.  But  he  lost  the  reputation  due  to  this 
important  service,  by  the  avarice  which  he  discovered 
in  performing  it;  and  his  own  exactions  became 
more  pernicious  to  the  nation  than  all  the  irregu- 
larities which  he  restrained ^°.  Spies  and  informers 
were  every  where  employed ;  the  remembrance  of 
old  offences  was  revived;  imaginary  crimes  were 
invented ;  petty  trespasses  were  aggravated ;  and 
delinquents  were  forced  to  compound  for  their  lives 
by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  fines.  At  the  same 
time  the  current  coin  was  debased  ^^;  licenses  were 
sold  for  carrying  on  prohibited  branches  of  com- 
merce ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed  on  commodities ; 
and  all  the  refinements  in  oppression,  from  which 
nations  so  imperfectly  polished  as  the  Scots  are 
usually  exempted,  were  put  in  practice.  None  of 
these  were  complained  of  more  loudly,  or  with 
g-reater  reason,  than  his  injustice  towards  the  church. 
The  thirds  c^  benefices,  out  of  which  the  clergy  re- 
ceived their  subsistence,  had  always  been  slowly  and 
irregularly  paid  to  collectors  appointed  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly ;  and  during  the  civil  wars,  no  payment 
could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Under  colour  of  redressing  this  grievance,  and  upon 
a  promise  of  assigning  every  minister  a  stipend 
within  his  own  parish,  the  Regent  extorted  from  the 
church  the  thirds  to  which  they  had  right  by  law. 
But  the  clergy,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage 

60  See  Append.  No.  XL. 

6*  The  corroption  of  the  coin,  daring  Morton's  administration, 
was  very  great.  Although  the  quantity  of  current  money  coined 
out  of  a  pound  of  bullion  was  gradually  increased  by  former 
Princes,  the  standard  or  fineness  suffered  little  alteration,  and 
the  mixture  of  alloy  was  nearly  the  same  with  what  is  now  used. 
But  Morton  mixed  a  fourth  part  of  alloy  with  every  pound  of 
silver,  and  sank,  by  consequence,  the  value  of  coin  in  proportion. 
In  the  year  1581,  all  the  money  coined  by  him  was  called  in,  and 
appointed  to  be  recoined.  The  standard  was  restored  to  the  same 
purity  as  formerly.     Ruddiin.  Prsef.  to  Anders.  Diplom.  p.  74. 
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IVom  this  alteration,  found  that  payments  became 
more  irreij^uhir  and  dihitory  tiian  ever.  One  minister 
was  commonly  burthened  with  the  care  of  four  or 
iive  parishes,  a  pitiful  salary  was  allotted  him,  and 
tlie  Ke;L,a'nt's  insatiable  avarice  seized  on  the  rest  of 
the  fund*'-. 

The  death  of  Cliarles  IX.,  which  happened  this 
year,  was  a  new  misfortune  to  the  Scottish  Queen. 
ilenry  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  had  not  the  same 
attachment  to  her  person ;  and  his  jealousy  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  obsequiousness  to  the  Queen 
mother,  g-reatly  alienated  him  from  her  interest. 

1575.]  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
[Jan.  22],  must  likewise  be  considered  as  some 
loss  to  Mary.  As  the  parliament  had  frequently 
declared  him  next  heir  to  the  crown,  this  entided 
him  to  great  respect  among  his  countrymen,  and 
enabled  him,  more  than  any  other  person  in  the 
kino-dom,  to  counterbalance  the  Regent's  power. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  interviews  between 
the  wardens  of  the  Scottish  and  En<rlish  marches,  a 
scuffle  happened,  in  which  the  English  were  worsted ; 
a  (ew  killed  on  the  spot;  and  Sir  James  Forrester, 
the  warden,  with  several  gentlemen  who  attended 
him  taken  prisoners.  But  both  Elizabeth  and  the 
Regent  were  too  sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
resulted  from  the  good  understanding  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  allow  this  slight  acci- 
dent to  interrupt  it. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  another  cause. 
Though  the  persons  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishops 
possessed  very  small  revenues  and  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  power,  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  Regent 
and  all  his  measures  were  become  extremely  odious, 
began  to  be  Jealous  of  that  order.  Knowing  that 
corruptions  steal  into  the  church  gradually,  under 

•-•  Crawf.  Mem.  272.     Spotsw.  273.     Cald.  ii.  420.  427. 
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honcurable  names  and  upon  decent  pretences,  they 
were  afraid  that  from  such  small  beoinninjifs,  the 
hierarchy  might  grow  in  time  to  be  as  powerful 
and  oppressive  as  ever.  The  chief  author  of  these 
suspicions  was  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  a  man  distin- 
guished by  his  uncommon  erudition,  by  the  severity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind. 
But,  bred  up  in  the  retirement  of  a  college,  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  life;  and  being  more 
attentive  to  the  ends  which  he  pursued  than  to  the 
means  which  he  employed  for  promoting  them,  he 
often  defeated  laudable  designs  by  the  impetuosity 
and  imprudence  with  which  he  carried  them  on. 
A  question  was  moved  by  him  in  the  assembly, 
"  Whether  the  office  of  Bishop,  as  now  exercised  in 
the  kingdom,  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God?" 
In  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories  continual  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  bishops  for  neglect  of 
duty,  many  of  which  their  known  remissness  too 
well  justified.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  being 
accused  of  dilapidating  his  benefice,  was  found 
guilty  by  the  assembly.  The  Regent,  instead  of 
checking,  connived  at  these  disputes  about  eccle- 
siastical government,  as  they  diverted  the  zeal  of 
the  clergy  from  attending  to  his  daily  encroachments 
on  the  patrimony  of  the  church  ^\ 

1576.]  The  weight  of  the  Regent's  oppressive 
administration  had  hitherto  fallen  chiefly  on  those 
in  the  lower  and  middle  rank;  but  he  began  now  to 
take  such  steps  as  convinced  the  nobles  that  their 
dignity  would  not  long  exempt  them  from  feeling 
the  effect  of  his  power.  An  accident,  which  was  a 
frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scottish 
nobles,  occasioned  a  difference  between  the  Earls 
of  Argyll  and  Athol.  A  vassal  of  the  former  had 
made  some  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  latter. 

^^  Cald.  Assemblies,  1574,  &c.     Jobnst.  Hist.  15. 
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Athol  took  arms  lo  punish  the  offender — Argyll  to 
protect  him ;  and  this  ignoble  quarrel  they  were 
ready  to  decide  in  tlie  neld,  wlien  tlie  Regent,  by 
interposing  his  authority,  obliged  them  to  disband 
their  forces.  Both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  irre- 
gularities, which,  though  common,  were  contrary  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Of  these  the  Regent  took 
advantage,  and  resolved  to  found  on  them  a  charge 
of  treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the  two 
Earls  by  one  of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  compelled  them 
to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  unite  in  a  close  confe- 
deracy for  their  mutual  defence.  Their  junction 
rendered  them  formidable ;  they  despised  the  sum- 
mons which  the  Regent  gave  them  to  appear  before 
a  court  of  justice ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
any  further  prosecution.  But  the  injury  he  intended 
made  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds,  and  drew 
upon  him  severe  vengeance^. 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which 
he  made  to  load  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  with  the 
guilt  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
Though  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  accom- 
plices were  seized  and  tortured,  no  evidence  of  any 
thing  criminal  appeared ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence,  as 
well  as  the  Regent's  secret  views  in  imputing  to  him 
such  an  odious  design  ^^ 

1577.]  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  almost  equoJ 
to  their  monarchs  in  power,  and  treated  by  them  with 
much  distinction,  observed  these  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  a  Regent  with  the  utmost  indignation.  The 
people  who,  under  a  form  of  government  extremely 
simple,  had  been  little  accustomed  to  the  burden  of 
taxes,  complained  loudly  of  the  Regent's  rapacity ; 
and  all  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  young 
"  Craw.  Mein.  285.  ^^  Ibiti.  287. 
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King-,  from  whom  they  expected  the  redress  of  all 
their  grievances,  and  the  return  of  a  more  gentle  and 
more  equal  administration. 

James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 
The  Queen  soon  after  his  birth  had  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  during  the  civil 
wars  he  had  resided  securely  in  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling-. Alexander  Erskine,  that  nobleman's  brother, 
had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education.  Under  him 
the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  together 
with  three  other  masters,  the  most  eminent  the 
nation  afforded  for  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
were  deemed  necessary  for  a  prince.  As  the  young 
King  showed  an  uncommon  passion  for  learning, 
and  made  great  progress  in  it,  the  Scots  fancied 
that  they  already  discovered  in  him  all  those  virtues 
which  the  fondness  or  credulity  of  subjects  usually 
ascribes  to  princes  during  their  minority.  But  as 
James  was  still  far  from  that  age  at  which  the  law 
permitted  him  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
the  Regent  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  nor  reflect  how  naturally  these 
prejudices  in  his  favour  might  encourage  the  King 
to  anticipate  that  period.  He  not  only  neglected  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  about  the 
King's  person,  and  who  possessed  his  ear,  but  had 
even  exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal  injuries. 
Their  resentment  concurred  with  the  ambition  of 
others,  in  infusing  into  the  King  early  suspicions  of 
Morton's  power  and  designs.  A  King,  they  told 
him,  had  often  reason  to  fear,  seldom  to  love  a 
Regent.  Prompted  by  ambition  and  by  interest, 
he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  Prince  in  perpetual 
infancy,  at  a  distance  from  his  subjects,  and  unac- 
quainted with  business.  A  small  degree  of  vigour, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  break  the  yoke.  Subjects 
naturally  reverence  their  sovereign,  and  become 
impatient  of  the  temporary  and  delegated  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  a  Recent.  Morton  had  g-overned  with  notour 
unknown  to  tlie  ancient  Monarchs  of  Scothind.  The 
nation  <,n-oaned  under  his  oppressions,  and  would 
welcome  tlie  first  prospect  of  a  milder  administra- 
tion. At  present  the  Kinf,r's  name  was  hardly  men- 
tioned in  Scodand,  his  friends  were  without  influence, 
and  his  favourites  without  honour.  But  one  effort 
would  discover  Morton's  power  to  be  as  feeble  as  it 
was  arbitrary.  The  same  attempt  would  put  himself 
in  possession  of  his  just  authority,  and  rescue  the 
nation  from  intolerable  tyranny.  If  he  did  not  regard 
his  own  ri<Thts  as  a  King,  let  him  listen  at  least  to 
the  cries  of  his  people^^. 

These  suggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
young  King,  who  was  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that 
he  was  born  to  command.  His  approbation  of  the 
design,  however,  was  of  small  consequence  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  nobles.  The  Earls  of  Argyll 
and  Athol,  two  of  the  most  pow  erful  of  that  body, 
were  animated  with  implacable  resentment  against 
the  Regent.  To  them  the  cabal  in  Stirling  Castle 
communicated  the  plot  which  was  on  foot;  and  they 
entering  warmly  into  it,  Alexander  Erskine,  who, 
since  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  nephew,  had  the  command  of  that  fort 
and  the  custody  of  the  King's  person,  admitted  them 
secretly  into  the  King's  presence.  They  gave  him 
the  same  account  of  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  under 
the  Regent's  arbitraiy  administration ;  they  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  injustice  with  which  themselves 
had  been  treated,  and  besought  the  King,  as  the  only 
means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  to 
call  a  council  of  all  the  nobles.  James  consented, 
and  letters  were  issued  in  his  name  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  two  Earls  took  care  that  they  should  be  sent 
only  to  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to 
Morton^. 
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The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  consider- 
able, that  on  the  day  appointed  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling ;  and  so  highly 
were  they  incensed  against  Morton,  that  although, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  Argyll  and  Athol's  inter- 
view with  the  King  [March  24,  1578],  he  had  made 
a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  Regency,  they  ad- 
vised the  King,  without  regarding  this  offer,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  office,  and  to  take  the  administration 
of  government  into  his  own  hands.  Lord  Glamis 
the  chancellor,  and  Herries,  were  appointed  to  signify 
this  resolution  to  Morton,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Dalkeith,  his  usual  place  of  residence.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  joy  with  which  this  unexpected  re- 
solution filled  the  nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  the  Regent  de- 
scended from  so  high  a  station.  He  neither  wanted 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  danger  of  resigning,  nor  in- 
clination to  keep  possession  of  an  office,  for  the  ex- 
piration of  which  the  law  had  fixed  so  distant  a  term. 
But  all  the  sources  whence  the  faction  of  which  he 
was  head  derived  their  strength  had  either  failed, 
or  now  supplied  his  adversaries  with  the  means  of 
humbling  him.  The  commons,  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
the  clergy,  were  all  totally  alienated  from  him  by 
his  multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  having  lately 
bound  herself  by  treaty  to  send  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  were  struggling  for  liberty,  had 
little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and 
as  she  had  nothing  to  dread  from  France,  in  whose 
councils  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that  time 
much  influence,  she  was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at 
the  birth  of  new  factions  in  the  kingdom.  Even 
those  nobles  who  had  long  been  joined  with  Morton 
in  faction,  or  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person 
by  benefits,  Glamis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Pitcairn  the 
secretary,  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  comptroller,  all 
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deserted  his  falling  fortunes,  and  ap})eared  in  the 
council  at  Stirling-.  So  many  concurring  circum- 
stances convinced  Morton  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
determined  him  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  which  was 
too  impetuous  to  be  resisted.  He  attended  the 
Chancellor  and  Herries  to  Edinburgh  [March  12]; 
was  present  when  the  King's  acceptance  of  the 
government  was  proclaimed ;  and,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  surrendered  to  the  King  all  the  autho- 
rity to  which  he  had  any  claim  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  such  excessive 
joy  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  as  added,  no 
doubt,  to  the  anguish  which  an  ambitious  spirit  must 
feel,  when  compelled  to  renounce  supreme  power; 
and  convinced  Morton  how  entirely  he  had  lost  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen.  He  obtained,  however, 
from  the  King  an  act  containing  the  approbation  of 
every  thing  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  a  pardon,  in  the  most  ample  form  that  his  fear 
or  caution  could  devise,  of  all  past  offences,  crimes, 
and  treasons.  The  nobles,  who  adhered  to  the  King, 
bound  themselves  under  a  great  penalty,  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  this  act  in  the  first  parliament  ^^ 

A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist 
the  King  in  the  administration  of  affairs.— Morton, 
deserted  by  his  own  party,  and  unable  to  struggle 
with  the  faction  which  governed  absolutely  at  court, 
retired  to  one  of  his  seats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity,  and  to  be  occupied  only  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  a  country  life.  His  mind,  however,  was 
deeply  disquieted  with  all  the  uneasy  reflections 
which  accompany  disappointed  ambition,  and  intent 
on  schemes  for  recovering  his  former  grandeur.  Even 
in  this  retreat,  which  the  people  called  the  Lion's  Den, 
his  wealth  and  abilities  rendered  him  formidable; 
and  the  new  counsellors  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
rouse  him,  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  they 
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hastened  to  stri)3  him  of  all  the  remains  of  power. 
They  required  him  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  still  in  his  possession.  He  refused 
at  first  to  do  so,  and  began  to  prepare  for  its  defence; 
but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  having  taken  arms, 
and  repulsed  part  of  the  garrison,  which  was  sent 
out  to  guard  a  convoy  of  provisions,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  that  important  fortress  without  resistance. 
This  encouraged  his  adversaries  to  call  a  Parliament 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  multiply  their  demands 
upon  him  in  such  a  manner  as  convinced  him  that 
nothing  less  than  his  utter  ruin  would  satisfy  their 
inveterate  hatred. 

Their  power  and  popularity,  however,  began  al- 
ready to  decline.  The  Chancellor,  the  ablest  and 
most  moderate  man  in  the  party,  having  been  killed 
at  Stirling  in  an  accidental  rencounter  between  his 
followers  and  those  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford ;  Athol, 
who  was  appointed  his  successor  in  that  high  office, 
the  Earls  of  Eglington,  Caithness,  and  Lord  Ogilvie, 
all  the  prime  favourites  at  court,  were  either  avowed 
Papists,  or  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  opinions  of 
that  sect.  In  an  age  when  the  return  of  Popery  was 
so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded,  this  gave  universal 
alarm.  As  Morton  had  always  treated  the  Papists 
with  rigour,  this  unseasonable  favour  to  persons  of 
that  religion  made  all  zealous  Protestants  remember 
that  circumstance  in  his  administration  with  great 
praise  ^^. 

Morton,  to  whom  none  of  these  particulars  were 
unknown,  thought  this  the  proper  juncture  for  setting 
to  work  the  instruments  which  he  had  been  preparing. 
Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  of  the  Countess  his  mother,  he  insinuated  to 
them,  that  Alexander  Erskine  had  formed  a  plot  to 
deprive  his  nephew  of  the  government  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  the  custody  of  the  King's  person  ;  and 
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easily  induced  an  ambitious  woman,  and  a  youtli  of 
twenty,  to  employ  force  to  prevent  this  supposed 
injury.  Tlie  Earl  rejjairinjr  suddenly  to  Stirling 
[April  26],  and  beinr,^  admitted  as  usual  into  the 
castle  with  his  attendants,  seized  the  gates  early  in 
the  morning,  and  turned  out  his  uncle,  who  dreaded 
no  danger  from  his  hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison submitted  to  him  as  their  governor,  and,  with 
little  danger  and  no  effusion  of  blood,  he  became 
master  both  of  the  King's  person  and  of  the  fortress'". 
An  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  conster- 
nation. Though  Morton's  hand  did  not  appear  in 
the  execution,  he  was  universally  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  attempt.  The  new  counsellors  saw  it 
to  be  necessary,  for  their  own  safety,  to  change  their 
measures,  and,  instead  of  pursuing  him  with  such 
implacable  resentment,  to  enter  into  terms  of  accom- 
modation with  an  adversary  still  so  capable  of  cre- 
ating them  trouble.  Four  were  named  on  each  side 
to  adjust  their  differences.  They  met  not  far  from 
Dalkeith ;  and  when  they  had  brought  matters  near 
to  a  conclusion,  Morton,  who  was  too  sagacious  not 
to  improve  the  advantage  which  their  security  and 
their  attention  to  the  treaty  afforded  him,  set  out  in 
the  nighttime  for  Stirling,  and,  having  gained  Murray 
of  TuUibardin,  INlai-^s  uncle,  was  admitted  by  him 
into  the  castle  [May  24] ;  and,  managing  matters 
there  with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  soon  had  more 
entirely  the  command  of  the  fort  than  the  Earl  him- 
self. He  was  likewise  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the 
privy  council,  and  acquired  as  complete  an  ascen- 
dant in  it". 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Edinburgh  now  ap])roached,  this  gave  him 
some  anxiety.  He  was  afraid  of  conducting  the 
young  King  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants  were  so 
much  at  the  devotion  of  the  adAerse  faction.  He 
7"  Cald.  ii.  535.  ""  Ibid.  536. 
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was  no  less  unwilling  to  leave  James  behind  at  Stir- 
ling. In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  the  King's  name,  changing  the  place 
of  meeting  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  Castle.  This 
Athol  and  his  party  represented  as  a  step  altogether 
unconstitutional.  The  King,  said  they,  is  Morton's 
prisoner:  the  pretended  counsellors  are  his  slaves; 
a  parliament,  to  which  all  the  nobles  may  repair 
without  fear,  and  where  they  may  deliberate  with 
freedom,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  settling  the 
nation  after  disorders  of  such  long  continuance. 
But  an  assembly  called  contrary  to  all  form,  held 
within  the  walls  of  a  garrison,  and  overawed  by 
armed  men,  what  safety  could  members  expect? 
what  liberty  could  prevail  in  debate?  or  what  benefit 
result  to  the  public  ?  The  parliament  met,  however, 
on  the  day  appointed  [July  25],  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protestation  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  and 
Lord  Lindsay,  in  the  nam€  of  their  party,  proceeded 
to  business.  The  King's  acceptance  of  the  govern- 
ment was  confirmed;  the  act  granted  to  Morton,  for 
his  security,  ratified ;  some  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  numbers  and  authority  of  the  privy  council 
were  agreed  upon ;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to 
the  Countess  of  Mar,  who  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  late  revolution'-. 

Meanwhile  Argyll,  Athol,  and  their  followers  took 
arms,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  rescuing  the 
King  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom  from  oppres- 
sion. James  himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in 
which  he  was  held  by  a  man  whom  he  had  long 
been  taught  to  hate,  secretly  encouraged  their  enter- 
prise ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  disavow  them  in  public,  but  to  levy  forces 
against  them,  and  even  to  declare,  by  proclamation, 
that  he  was  perfectly  free  from  any  constraint,  either 
upon  his  person  or  his  will  [Aug.  11].     Both  sides 
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quickly  took  the  field.  Argyll  and  Athol  were  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  men;  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
Morton's  nephew,  met  them  with  an  army  five  thou- 
sand strong;  neither  party,  however,  was  eager  to 
engage.  Morton  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own 
troops.  The  two  Earls  were  sensible  that  a  single 
victory,  however  complete,  would  not  be  decisive ; 
and,  as  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  where  the  King  was  kept, 
their  strength  w^ould  soon  be  exhausted,  while  Mor- 
ton's own  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  of 
England  might  furnish  him  with  endless  resources. 
By  the  mediation  of  Bowes,  whom  Elizabeth  had 
sent  into  Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  factions,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in 
consequence  of  which  Argyll  and  Athol  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  King's  presence;  some  of  their  party 
were  added  to  the  privy  council ;  and  a  convention 
of  nobles  called,  in  order  to  bring  all  remaining 
differences  to  an  amicable  issue'^. 

As  soon  as  James  assumed  the  government  into 
his  own  hands,  he  dispatched  the  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermling  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  that  event ;  to  offer 
to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms; 
and  to  demand  possession  of  the  estate  which  had 
lately  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  grandmother 
the  Countess  of  Lennox.  The  lady's  second  son  had 
left  one  daughter,  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  born 
in  England.  And  as  the  chief  objection  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land was  that  maxim  of  English  law  which  excludes 
aliens  from  any  right  of  inheritance  within  the  king- 
dom, Elizabeth,  by  granting  this  demand,  would 
have  established  a  precedent  in  James's  favour,  that 
might  have  been  deemed  decisive  with  regard  to  a 
point  which  it  had  been  her  constant  care  to  keep 
undecided.  Without  suffering  this  delicate  question 
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to  be  tried,  or  allowing-  any  new  light  to  be  thrown 
on  that  which  she  considered  as  the  great  mystery  of 
her  reign,  she  commanded  Lord  Burleigh,  master  of 
the  wards,  to  sequester  the  rents  of  the  estate;  and, 
by  this  method  of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scottish 
King  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would  be  to 
court  her  favour,  if  ever  he  hoped  for  success  in 
claims  of  greater  importance,  but  equally  liable  to 
be  controverted'". 

1579.]  After  many  delays,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty, the  contending  nobles  were  at  last  brought  to 
some  agreement.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  tragical 
event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement,  having 
invited  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  great 
entertainment,  Athol  the  chancellor  was  soon  after 
taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  days  [April  24]. 
The  symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise 
to  strong  suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned  ;  and 
though  the  physicians  who  opened  his  body  diifered 
in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  the 
Chancellor's  relations  publicly  accused  Morton  of 
that  odious  crime.  The  advantage  which  visibly 
accrued  to  him  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  and  averse  from  all  his  measures,  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  guilt  by  the  people, 
who  are  ever  fond  of  imputing  the  death  of  eminent 
persons  to  extraordinary  causes'^. 

The  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Argyll, 
whom  this  preferment  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  JNIorton's  administration.  He  had  now  recovered 
all  the  authority  which  he  possessed  during-  his  re- 
gency, and  had  entirely  broken  or  baffled  the  powder 
and  cabals  of  his  enemies.  None  of  the  great  families 
remained  to  be  the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  or  to  ob- 
struct his  designs,  but  that  of  Hamilton.  The  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  eldest  brother,  had  never  recovered  the 
shock  which  he  received  from  the  ill  success  of  his 
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passion  for  the  Queen,  and  had  now  alto^^ether  lost 
his  reason.  Lord  John,  tlie  second  brotlier,  was  in 
possession  of  the  family  estate  ;  Lord  Claud  was 
commendator  of  Paisley  ;  both  of  them  youn^:  men, 
ambitious  and  enterprising.  Morton  dreaded  their 
influence  in  the  kingdom;  the  courtiers  hoped  to 
share  their  spoils  among  them ;  and  as  all  princes 
naturally  view  their  successors  with  jealousy  and 
hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these  passions  into  the 
mind  of  the  young  King.  A  pretence  was  at  hand 
to  justify  the  most  violent  proceedings.  The  pardon, 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth,  did  not  extend  to 
such  as  were  accessary  to  the  murder  of  the  Regents 
Murray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were 
suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  both  these  crimes, 
and  had  been  included  in  a  general  act  of  attainder 
on  that  account.  Without  summoning  them  to  trial, 
or  examining  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  charge, 
this  attainder  was  now  thought  sufficient  to  subject 
them  to  all  the  penalties  which  they  would  have  in- 
curred by  being  formally  convicted.  The  Earls  of 
INIorton,  Mar,  and  Eglinton,  together  with  the  Lords 
Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Cathcart,  received  a  commission 
to  seize  their  persons  and  estates.  On  a  few  hours 
warning  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready, 
and  marched  towards  Hamilton  in  hostile  array. 
Happily  the  two  brothers  made  their  escape,  though 
with  great  difficulty.  But  their  lands  were  confis- 
cated ;  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffan  besieged ; 
those  who  defended  them  punished.  The  Earl  of 
Arran,  though  incapable  from  his  situation  of  com- 
mitting any  crime,  was  involved,  by  a  shameful  abuse 
of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his  family;  and,  as  if 
he  too  could  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  he  was 
confined  a  close  prisoner.  These  proceedings,  so 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice, 
were  all  ratified  in  the  subsequent  parliament'®. 
76  Crawf.  Mera.  311.     Spotsw.  306. 
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About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  Naue  her  secretary, 
a  letter  to  her  son,  together  with  some  jewels  of  value, 
and  a  vest  embroidered  with  her  own  hand.  But,  as 
she  gave  him  only  the  title  of  Prince  of  Scotland, 
the  messenger  was  dismissed  without  being  admitted 
into  his  presence". 

Though  Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  no  particular 
reason  to  fear  any  attempt  of  the  Popish  Princes  in 
INIary's  favour,  she  still  continued  to  guard  her  with 
the  same  anxious  care.  The  accjuisition  of  Portugal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands 
on  the  other,  fully  employed  the  councils  and  arms  "x^ 
of  Spain.  France,  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  com- 
motions, and  under  a  weak  and  capricious  Prince, 
despised  and  distrusted  by  his  own  subjects,  was  in 
no  condition  to  disturb  its  neighbours.  Elizabeth 
had  long  amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a  treaty 
of  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  King's 
brother.  But  whether,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  she 
really  intended  to  marry  a  Prince  of  twenty ;  whether 
the  pleasure  of  being  flattered  and  courted  made  her 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  so  young  a  lover,  whom 
she  allowed  to  visit  her  at  two  different  times,  and 
treated  with  the  most  distinguishing  respect;  or 
whether  considerations  of  interest  predominated  in 
this  as  well  as  in  every  other  transaction  of  her  reign, 
are  problems  in  history  which  we  are  not  concerned 
to  resolve.  During  the  progress  of  this  negotiation, 
which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extraordinary  length, 
Mary  could  expect  no  assistance  from  the  French 
court,  and  seems  to  have  held  little  correspondence 
with  it :  and  there  was  no  period  in  her  reign,  wherein 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  more  perfect  security. 

Morton  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  equally 
secure ;  but  his  security  was  not  so  well  founded. 
He  had  weathered  out  one  storm,  had  crushed  his 
adversaries,  and  was  again  in  possession  of  the  sole 

77  Crawf.  Mem.  314. 
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direction  of  affairs.  But  as  the  Kin^^  was  now  of  an 
ao^e  when  the  cliaracter  and  dispositions  of  the  mind 
begin  to  unfold  tiiemselves,  and  to  become  visible, 
the  smallest  attention  to  these  mi<^ht  have  convinced 
him,  that  there  was  reason  to  expect  new  and  more 
dano^erous  attacks  on  his  power.  James  early  dis- 
covered that  excessive  attachment  to  favourites,  which 
accompanied  him  through  his  whole  life.  This  pas- 
sion, which  naturally  arises  from  inexperience  and 
youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was,  at  his  age,  far  from 
being  culpable;  nor  could  it  be  well  expected  that 
the  choice  of  the  objects  on  whom  he  placed  his 
affections  should  be  made  with  great  skill.  The  most 
considerable  of  them  was  Esme  Stewart,  a  native  of 
France,  and  son  of  a  second  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lord 
D'Aubigne,  an  estate  in  France,  which  descended  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had  been  con- 
ferred in  reward  of  their  valour  and  services  to  the 
French  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  about  this 
time  [Sept.  8],  on  purpose  to  demand  the  estate  and 
title  of  Lennox,  to  which  he  pretended  a  legal  right. 
He  was  received  at  first  by  the  King  with  the  respect 
due  to  so  near  a  relation.  The  gracefulness  of  his 
person,  the  elegance  of  his  dress,  and  his  courtly 
behaviour,  made  a  great  impression  on  James,  who, 
even  in  his  more  mature  years,  was  little  able  to 
resist  these  frivolous  charms;  and  his  affection  flowed 
with  its  usual  rapidity  and  profusion.  Within  a  few 
days  after  Stewart^s  appearance  at  court,  he  was 
created  Lord  Aberbrothock,  soon  after  Earl  and  then 
Duke  of  Lennox,  Governor  of  Dumbarton  Casde, 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  First  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  Lord  High  Chamberlain.  At  the  same  time, 
and  without  any  of  the  envy  or  emulation  which  is 
usual  among  candidates  for  favour.  Captain  James 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  grew  into 
great  confidence.     But,  notwithstanding  this  union. 
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Lennox  and  Captain  Stewart  were  persons  of  very 
opposite  characters.  The  former  was  naturally 
gentle,  humane,  candid  ;  but  unacquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  misled  or  misinformed  by 
those  whom  he  trusted  ;  not  unworthy  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  young-  King  in  his  amusements, 
but  utterly  disqualified  for  acting  as  a  minister  in 
directing  his  affairs.  The  latter  was  remarkable  for 
all  the  vices  which  render  a  man  formidable  to  his 
country,  and  a  pernicious  counsellor  to  his  Prince; 
nor  did  he  possess  any  one  virtue  to  counterbalance 
these  vices,  unless  dexterity  in  conducting  his  own 
designs,  and  an  enterprising  courage  superior  to  the 
sense  of  danger,  may  pass  by  that  name.  Unrestrained 
by  religion,  regardless  of  decency,  and  undismayed 
by  opposition,  he  aimed  at  objects  seemingly  unat- 
tainable; but,  under  a  Prince  void  of  experience,  and 
blind  to  all  the  defects  of  those  who  had  gained  his 
favour,  bis  audacity  was  successful;  and  honours, 
wealth,  and  power,  were  the  reward  of  his  crimes. 

Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  their 
whole  address  to  undermine  Morton's  credit,  which 
alone  obstructed  their  full  possession  of  power.  As 
James  had  been  bred  up  with  an  aversion  for  that 
nobleman,  who  endeavoured  rather  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  a  tutor,  than  to  act  with  the  obsequious- 
ness of  a  minister,  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter 
to  accomplish  their  design.  Morton,  who  could  no 
longer  keep  the  King  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
Stirling  Castle,  having  called  a  parliament  [Oct.  17] 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  brought  him  thither.  James 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  with  great  solemnity; 
the  citizens  received  him  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  with  many  expensive  pageants, 
according  to  the  mode  of  that  age.  After  a  long 
period  of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which  Scotland 
had  been  subjected  to  the  delegated  power  of  Re- 
gents, or  to  the  feeble  government  of  a  woman ;  after 

VOL.  n.  T 
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having  suffered  nil  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  felt 
the  insolence  of  foreign  armies,  the  nation  rejoiced 
to  see  the  sceptre  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  King. 
Fond  even  of  that  shadow  of  authority,  which  a  Prince 
of  fifteen  could  possess,  the  Scots  flattered  themselves, 
that  union,  order,  and  tranquillity,  would  now  be 
restored  to  the  kingdom.  James  opened  the  parlia- 
ment with  extraordinary  pomp,  but  nothing  remark- 
able passed  in  it. 

1580.]  These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the 
people's  love  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  en- 
couraged the  favourites  to  continue  their  insinuations 
against  Morton ;  and  as  the  King  now  resided  in 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  to  which  all  his  sub- 
jects had  access,  the  cabal  against  the  Earl  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue  which  occasioned 
his  fall  ripened  gradually. 

Morton  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  and 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  Lennox's 
preferment,  by  representing  him  as  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  reformed  religion,  a  secret  agent  in 
favour  of  Popery,  and  a  known  emissary  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  The  clergy,  apt  to  believe  every  rumour 
of  this  kind,  spread  the  alarm  among  the  people. 
But  Lennox,  either  out  of  complaisance  to  his  master, 
or  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  some  learned  di- 
vines whom  the  King  appointed  to  instruct  him  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  publicly 
renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  by  signing  her  Confession  of 
Faith.  This,  though  it  did  not  remove  all  suspicions, 
nor  silence  some  zealous  preachers,  abated,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  force  of  the  accusation "^  • 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Morton 
was  preparing  to  seize  the  King's  person,  and  to  carry 
him  into  FiUgland.  Whether  despair  of  maintaining 
'»  Crawf.  Mem.  319.     Spotsw.  308. 
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his  power  by  any  other  means,  had  driven  him  to 
make  any  overture  of  that  kind  to  the  English  court, 
or  whether  it  was  a  calumny  invented  by  his  adver- 
saries to  render  him  odious,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  As  he  declared  at  his  death 
that  such  a  design  had  never  entered  into  his  thoup^hts, 
the  latter  seems  to  be  most  probable.  It  afforded  a 
pretence,  however,  for  reviving  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  disused. 
That  honour  was  conferred  on  Lennox.  Alexander 
Erskine,  ^Morton's  capital  enemy,  was  his  deputy ; 
they  had  under  them  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
appointed  constantly  to  attend  the  King,  and  to  guard 
his  person '^ 

jNIorton  was  not  ignorant  of  what  his  enemies  in- 
tended to  insinuate  by  such  unusual  precautions  for 
the  King's  safety  ;  and,  as  his  last  resource,  applied 
to  Elizabeth,  whose  protection  had  often  stood  him 
in  stead  in  his  greatest  difficulties.  In  consequence 
of  this  application,  Bowes,  her  envoy,  accused  Len- 
nox of  practices  against  the  peace  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  insisted,  in  her  name,  that  he  should 
instantly  be  removed  from  the  privy  council.  Such 
an  unprecedented  demand  was  considered  by  the 
counsellors  as  an  affront  to  the  King,  and  an  en- 
croachment on  the  independence  of  the  kingdom. 
They  affected  to  call  in  question  the  envoy's  powers, 
and  upon  that  pretence  refused  him  further  audience; 
and  he  retiring  in  disgust,  and  without  taking  leave. 
Sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  to  expostulate  with 
Elizabeth  on  the  subject.  After  the  treatment  which 
her  envoy  had  received,  Elizabeth  thought  it  below 
her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her  presence.  Bur- 
leigh, to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  impart  his 
commission,  reproached  him  with  his  master's  in- 
gratitude towards  a  benefactress  who  had  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  required  him  to  advise  the 
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Kin^  to  beware  of  sacrificing  the  friendship  of  so 
necessary  an  ally  to  the  s^iddy  humours  of  a  youngs 
man  without  experience,  and  strongly  suspected  of 
principles  and  attachments  incompatible  with  the 
liappiness  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

This  accusation  of  Lennox  hastened,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Morton's  fidl.     The  act  of  indemnity,  which 
he  had  obtained  w  hen  he  resigned  the  regency,  was 
worded  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  as  almost 
screened    him   from   any  legal   prosecution.      The 
murder  of  the  late  King  was  the  only  crime  which 
could  not,  with  decency,  be  inserted  in  a  pardon 
granted  by  his  son.     Here  Morton  still  lay  open  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Captain  Stewart,  who 
shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it  led  to 
power  or  to  favour,  entered  the  council-chamber  while 
the  King  and  nobles  were  assembled,  and  [Dec.  30], 
falling  on  his  knees,  accused  Morton  of  being  acces- 
sary, or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish 
law,  art  and  part,  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  His  Majesty's  father,  and  offered,  under  the  usual 
penalties,  to  verify  this  charge  by  legal  evidence. 
Morton,    who  was  present,   heard    this   accusation 
with  firmness ;  and  replied  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
proceeding  either  from  contempt  of  the  infamous 
character  of  his  accuser,  or  from  consciousness  of 
his  own  innocence,  "  that  his  own  zeal  in  punishing 
those  who  were  suspected  of  that  detestable  crime, 
might  well  exempt  himself  from  any  suspicion  of 
being  accessary  to  it;  nevertheless,  he  would  cheer- 
fully submit  to  a  trial,  either  in  that  place  or  in  any 
other  court ;  and  doubted  not  but  his  own  innocence 
and  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  then  appear  in 
the  clearest  light."     Stewart,  who  was  still  on  his 
knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he  would  reconcile  his 
bestowing  so  many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas, 
w  horn  he  certainly  knew  to  be  one  of  the  murderers, 
with  his  pretended  zeal  against  that  crime.     Morton 
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was  ready  to  answer.  But  the  King  commanded 
both  to  be  removed  [1581].  The  Earl  was  confined, 
first  of  all  to  his  own  house,  and  then  committed  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Alexander  Erskine 
was  governor;  and, -as  if  it  had  not  been  a  sufficient 
indignity  to  subject  him  to  the  power  of  one  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  soon  after  carried  to  Dumbarton, 
of  which  Lennox  had  the  command.  A  warrant  was 
likewise  issued  for  apprehending  Archibald  Douglas ; 
but  he,  having  received  timely  intelligence  of  the 
approaching  danger,  fled  into  England '^°. 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent 
proceedings  not  to  hatred  against  Morton  alone,  but 
to  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  houses  of  Stewart 
and  of  Douglas,  and  who  believed  that  a  conspiracy 
was  now  formed  for  the  destruction  of  all  who  bore 
that  name,  was  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue 
his  kinsman.  But  Morton  absolutely  forbade  any 
such  attempt,and  declared  that  he  would  rather  suffer 
ten  thousand  deaths  than  bring  an  imputation  upon 
his  own  character  by  seeming  to  decline  a  trial  ^^ 

Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose,  with  warmth, 
in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
preserve  her  influence  over  Scotland.  The  late 
transactions  in  that  kingdom  had  given  her  great 
uneasiness.  The  power  which  Lennox  had  acquired 
independent  of  her  was  dangerous ;  the  treatment 
her  ambassadors  had  met  with  differed  greatly  from 
the  respect  with  which  the  Scots  were  in  use  to 
receive  her  ministers ;  and  the  attack  now  made  on 
Morton,  fully  convinced  her  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  seduce  James  into  a  new  alliance 
with  France,  or  -into  a  marriage  with  some  Popish 
Princess.  Full  of  these  apprehensions,  she  ordered 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  assembled  on 
the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  dispatched  Randolph 
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as  her  ambassador  into  lluit  kinodom.  lie  addressed 
himself  not  only  to  James,  and  to  his  council,  but  to 
a  convention  of  estates  met  at  that  time.  He  be<^an 
with  enumerating-  the  extraordinary  benefits  which 
Elizabeth  had  conferred  on  tlie  Scottish  nation:  that 
without  demanding  a  single  foot  of  land  for  herself, 
without  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  smallest  article,  she  had,  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood  of  her  subjects  and  the  treasures  of  her  crown, 
rescued  the  Scots  from  the  dominion  of  France, 
established  among  them  true  religion,  and  put  them 
in  possession  of  their  ancient  rights :  that  from  the 
beginnin<T  of  civil  dissensions  in  the  kingdom,  she 
had  protected  those  who  espoused  the  King's  cause, 
and  by  her  assistance  alone,  the  crown  had  been 
preserved  on  his  head,  and  all  the  attempts  of  the 
adverse  faction  baffled :  that  a  union,  unknown  to 
their  ancestors,  but  equally  beneficial  to  both  king-- 
doms,  had  subsisted  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
though  so  many  Popish  Princes  had  combined  to 
disturb  this  happy  state  of  things,  her  care,  and  their 
constancy,  had  hitherto  defeated  all  these  eflforts : 
that  she  had  observed  of  late  an  unusual  coldness, 
distrust,  and  estrangement  in  the  Scottish  council, 
which  she  could  impute  to  none  but  to  Lennox,  a 
subject  of  France,  a  retainer  to  the  house  of  Guise, 
bred  up  in  the  errors  of  popery,  and  still  suspected 
of  favouring  that  superstition.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  mounted  so  fast  to  an  uncommon  height  of 
power,  which  he  exercised  with  all  the  rashness  of 
youth,  and  all  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger ;  nor  think- 
ing it  enough  to  have  deprived  the  Earl  of  Morton 
of  the  authority  due  to  his  abilities  and  experience, 
he  had  conspired  the  ruin  of  that  nobleman,  who 
had  often  exposed  his  life  in  the  King^s  cause,  who 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  subject  to  place 
him  on  the  throne,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Popery,  and  to  preserve  the  union  between  the  two 
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kingdoms.  If  any  zeal  for  religion  remained  among 
the  nobles  in  Scotland,  if  tiiey  wished  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  amity  vvith  England,  if  they  valued  the 
privileges  of  their  own  order,  he  called  upon  them, 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  to  remove  such  a  per- 
nicious counsellor  as  Lennox  from  the  presence  of 
the  young  King,  to  rescue  Morton  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  avowed  enemy,  and  secure  to  him  the  benetit 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  and  if  force  was  necessary 
towards  accomplishing  a  design  so  salutary  to  the 
King  and  kingdom,  he  promised  them  the  protection 
of  his  mistress  in  the  enterprise,  and  whatever  assist- 
ance they  should  demand,  either  of  men  or  money  ^-. 

But  these  extraordinary  remonstrances,  accom- 
panied with  such  an  unusual  appeal  from  the  King 
to  his  subjects,  were  not  the  only  means  employed 
by  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Morton,  and  against  Len- 
nox. She  persuaded  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  send 
an  agent  into  Scotland,  and,  under  colour  of  compli- 
menting James  on  account  of  the  valour  which  many 
of  his  subjects  had  displayed  in  the  service  of  the 
States,  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  the  restless  en- 
terprises of  the  Popish  Princes  against  the  Protestant 
religion ;  to  beseech  him  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
alliance  with  England,  the  only  barrier  which  secured 
his  kingdom  against  their  dangerous  cabals ;  and, 
above  all  things,  to  distrust  the  insinuations  of  those 
who  endeavoured  to  weaken  or  to  dissolve  that  union 
between  the  British  nations,  which  all  the  Protestants 
in  Europe  beheld  with  so  much  pleasure ^^. 

James's  counsellois  were  too  intent  upon  the 
destruction  of  their  enemy  to  listen  to  these  remon- 
strances. The  officious  interposition  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  haughty  tone  of  Elizabeth's  message, 
and  her  avowed  attempt  to  excite  subjects  to  rebel 
against  their  sovereign,  were  considered  as  unexam- 
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pled  insults  on  the  majesty  and  independence  of  a 
crowned  head.  A  general  and  evasive  answer  was 
given  to  Randoljjh.  James  prepared  to  assert  his 
own  dignity  witli  spirit.  All  those  suspected  of 
favouring  INIorton  were  turned  out  of  office,  some 
of  them  were  required  to  surrender  themselves  pri- 
soners ;  the  men  capable  of  l)earing  arms  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field;  and  troops  were  levied  and  posted 
on  the  borders.  The  English  ambassador,  finding 
that  neither  the  public  manifesto  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  convention,  nor  his  private  cabals 
with  the  nobles,  could  excite  them  to  arms,  fled  in 
the  night  time  out  of  Scotland,  where  libels  against 
him  had  been  daily  published,  and  even  attempts 
made  upon  his  life.  In  both  kingdoms  every  thing 
wore  a  hostile  aspect.  But  Elizabeth,  though  she 
wished  to  have  intimidated  the  Scottish  King  by 
her  preparations,  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  a 
war  with  him  ;  and  the  troops  on  the  borders,  which 
had  given  such  umbrage,  were  soon  dispersed^*. 

The  greater  solicitude  Elizabeth  discovered  for 
Morton's  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his  enemies 
drive  on  their  schemes  for  his  destruction.  Captain 
Stewart,  his  accuser,  was  first  appointed  tutor  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  soon  after  both  the  title  and 
estate  of  his  unhappy  ward,  to  which  he  advanced 
some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon  him. 
The  new-made  peer  was  commanded  to  conduct 
Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  by 
that  choice  the  Earl  was  not  only  warned  what  fate 
he  might  expect,  but  had  the  cruel  mortification 
of  seeing  his  deadly  enemy  already  loaded  with 
honours,  in  reward  of  the  malice  with  which  he  had 
contributed  to  his  ruin. 

The  records  of  the   court   of  justiciary  at   this 
period  are  lost.     The  account  which  our  historians 

84  Ciawf.  Mem.  328.     Strjpe,  ii.  App.  138. 
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give  of  Morton's  trial  is  inaccurate  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  proceedings  against  him  seem  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  violence.  During  the  trial, 
great  bodies  of  armed  men  were  drawn  up  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  city.  The  jury  was  composed 
of  the  Earl's  known  enemies ;  and  though  he  chal- 
lenged several  of  them,  his  objections  were  overruled. 
After  a  short  consultation,  his  peers  found  him 
guilty  of  concealing,  and  of  being  art  and  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  late  King.  The 
first  part  of  the  verdict  did  not  surprise  him,  but  he 
twice  repeated  the  words  art  and  part  with  some 
vehemence,  and  added,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  so." 
The  doom  which  the  law  decrees  against  a  traitor 
was  pronounced.  The  King,  however,  remitted  the 
cruel  and  ignominious  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
appointed  that  he  should  suffer  death  next  day,  by- 
being  beheaded  ^^. 

During  that  awful  interval,  INIorton  possessed  the 
utmost  composure  of  mind.  He  supped  cheerfully ; 
slept  a  part  of  the  night  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  religious  confer- 
ences, and  in  acts  of  devotion  with  some  ministers 
of  the  city.  The  clergymen  who  attended  him, 
dealt  freely  with  his  conscience,  and  pressed  his 
crimes  home  upon  him.  What  he  confessed  with 
regard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  is  remark- 
able, and  supplies,  in  some  measure,  the  imperfection 
of  our  records.  He  acknowledged,  that  on  his  return 
from  England,  after  the  death  of  Rizio,  Bothwell  had 
informed  him  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  King, 
which  the  Queen,  as  he  told  him,  knew  of  and 
approved :  that  he  solicited  him  to  concur  in  tht 
execution  of  it,  which  at  that  time  he  absoluteh 
declined;  that  soon  after  Bothwell  himself  an( 
Archibald  Douglas,  in   his  name,   renewing    thei 

8^  Spotsw.  314.    Jobnst.  65.   Crawf.  Mem.  332.    Cald.  iii.45 
Arnot's  Crimin.  Trials,  388. 
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solicitations  to  the  same  purpose,  he  had  required 
a  warrant  under  tlie  Queen's  hand,  authorizing  the 
attempt,  and  as  that  had  never  been  j^roduced,  he 
had  refused  to  be  any  further  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. "  But,''  continued  he,  "  as  I  neither  consented 
to  this  treasonable  act,  nor  assisted  in  the  commit- 
ting of  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal,  or  to 
prevent  it.  To  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery? 
The  Queen  was  the  author  of  the  enterprise.  Darnly 
was  such  a  changeling,  that  no  secret  could  be  safely 
communicated  to  him.  Huntly  and  Both  well,  who 
bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  kingdom,  were  themselves 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime."  These  circumstances, 
it  must  be  confessed,  go  some  length  towards  exte- 
nuating Morton's  guilt;  and  though  his  apology  for 
the  favour  he  had  shown  to  Archibald  Douglas, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  be  far 
less  satisfactory,  no  uneasy  reflections  seem  to  have 
disquieted  his  own  mind  on  that  account^.  When 
his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were  attending, 
and  all  things  in  readiness,  *'  I  praise  my  God,^' 
said  he,  "  I  am  ready  likewise."  Arran  commanded 
these  guards;  and  even  in  those  moments  when  the 
most  implacable  hatred  is  apt  to  relent,  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  could  not  forbear  this  insult.  On  the 
scaftbld,  his  behaviour  was  calm ;  his  countenance 
and  voice  unaltered ;  and,  after  some  time  spent  in 
devotion,  he  suffered  death  with  the  intrepidity  which 
became  the  name  of  Douglas.  His  head  was  placed 
on  the  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  his  body  after 
lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  beg- 
garly cloak,  was  carried  by  common  porters  to  the 
usual  burial-place  for  criminals.  None  of  his  friends 
durst  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  discover  their 
gratitude  and  respect  by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow  ^'. 
Arran,  no  less  profligate  in  private  life  than  auda- 
cious in  his  public  conduct,  soon  after  drew  the 
^  Crawf.  Mem.  App.  iii.       «'  Ibid.  Mem.  334.  Spolsw.  314. 
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attention  of  his  countrymen  by  his  infamous  mar- 
riage  with  the  Countess  of  March.  Before  he  grew 
into  favour  at  court,  he  had  been  often  entertained 
in  her  husband's  house,  and  without  regarding  the 
laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude,  carried  on  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  a 
woman  young  and  beautiful,  but,  according  to  the 
description  of  a  cotemporary  historian,  "  intolerable 
in  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  her  sex."  Impa- 
tient of  any  restraint  upon  their  mutual  desires,  they, 
with  equal  ardour,  wished  to  avow  their  union  pub- 
licly, and  to  legitimate,  by  a  marriage,  the  offspring 
of  their  unlawful  passion.  The  Countess  petitioned 
to  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  for  a  reason  which 
no  modest  woman  will  ever  plead.  The  judges, 
overawed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  without  delay 
[July  6].  This  infamous  scene  was  concluded  by 
a  marriage,  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  and  beheld 
by  all  ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost  horror^^ 

A  parliament  was  held  this  year  [Oct.  24],  at  the 
opening  of  which  some  disputes  arose  between  Arran 
and  the  new  created  Duke  of  Lennox.  Arran, 
haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  his  wife's 
ambition,  began  to  affect  an  equality  with  the  Duke, 
under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tented to  place  himself.  After  various  attempts  to 
form  a  party  in  the  council  against  Lennox,  he  found 
him  fixed  so  firmly  in  the  King's  affections  that  it 
was  impossible  to  shake  him  ;  and,  rather  than  lose 
all  interest  at  court,  from  which  he  was  banished,  he 
made  the  most  humble  submissions  to  the  favourite, 
and  again  recovered  his  former  credit.  This  rupture 
contributed,  however,  to  render  the  Duke  still  more 
odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance  of  it, 
Arran  affected  to  court  the  clergy,  pretended  an 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
laboured  to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  wereenter- 

*'8  Spotsw.  315. 
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tained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emissary  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  a  favourer  of  Popery.  As  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  Duke's  most  secret 
desi-i-ns,  hi§  calumnies  were  listened  to  with  greater 
credit  than  was  due  to  his  character.  To  this  rival- 
ship  between  Lennox  and  Arran,  durino^  the  conti- 
nuance of  wliich  each  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  cler«j^y,  we  must  ascribe  several  acts 
of  this  parliament  uncommonly  favourable  to  the 
church,  particularly  one  which  abolished  the  prac- 
tice introduced  by  Morton,  of  appointing  but  one 
minister  to  several  parishes. 

No  notice  hath  been  taken  for  several  years  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.     While  the  civil  *Tovernment 
underwent  so  many  extraordinary  revolutions,  the 
church  was  not  free  from  convulsions.    Two  objects 
chiefly  eno^rossed  the  attention  of  the  clero:y.     The 
one  was,  the   forming  a  system   of  discipline,  or 
ecclesiastical  polity.     After  long  labour,  and  many 
difficulties,  this  system  was  at  last  brought  to  some 
deo-ree  of  perfection.     The  assembly  solemnly  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  appointed  it  to  be  laid  before  the 
privy  council  in  order  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  it 
in  parliament.     But  Morton,  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  those  who,  after  his   fall,  governed  the 
King,  were  equally  unwilling  to  see  it  carried  into 
execution  ;  and,  by  starting  difficulties  and  throwing 
in  objections,  prevented  it  from  receiving  a  legal 
sanction.    The  other  point  in  view  was  the  abolition 
of  the  episcopal  order.  The  bishops  were  so  devoted 
to  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  their  promotion, 
that  the  function  itself  was  by  some  reckoned  dan- 
gerous to  civil  liberty.     Being  allowed  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and  distinguished  by  titles  of  honour, 
these  not  only  occasioned  many  avocations  from  their 
spiritual  functions,  but  soon  rendered  their  character 
and  manners  extremely  different  from  those  of  the 
clergy  in  that  age.     The  nobles  viewed  their  power 
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with  jealousy ;  the  populace  considered  their  lives 
as  profane;  and  both  wished  their  downfall  with 
equal  ardour.  The  personal  emulation  between 
Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning  and  emi- 
nent for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted, 
on  the  death  of  Douglas,  to  be  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  passions  on  each 
side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made  in 
every  assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops ;  their  privi- 
leges were  gradually  circumscribed;  and  at  last  an 
act  was  passed,  declaring  the  office  of  bishop,  as  it 
was  then  exercised  within  the  realm,  to  have  neither 
foundation  nor  warrant  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and 
rec[uiring,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  who 
now  possessed  that  office,  instantly  to  resign  it, 
and  to  abstain  from  preaching  or  administering  the 
sacraments  until  they  should  receive  permission 
from  the  General  Assembly.  The  court  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  decree.  A  vacancy  happening 
soon  after  in  the  see  of  Glasgow,  Montgomery  minis- 
ter at  Stirling,  a  man  vain,  fickle,  presumptuous,  and 
more  apt,  by  the  blemishes  in  his  character,  to  have 
alienated  the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  made  an  infamous  simoniacal  bargain 
with  Lennox,  and  on  his  recommendation  was  chosen 
archbishop.  The  presbytery  of  Stirling,  of  which  lie 
was  a  member,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  whither 
he  was  to  be  translated,  the  General  Assembly,  vied 
with  each  other  in  prosecuting  him  on  that  account. 
In  order  to  screen  Montgomery,  James  made  trial 
both  of  gentle  and  of  rigorous  measures,  and  both 
were  equally  ineffiectual.  The  General  Assembly 
was  just  ready  to  pronounce  against  him  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  when  a  herald  entered,  and 
commanded  them  in  the  King's  name,  and  under 
pain  of  rebellion,  to  stop  further  proceedings.  Even 
this  injunction  they  despised;  and  tliough  Montgo- 

VOL.  II.  U 
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mery,  by  his  (ears  and  seemiriir  pcnitonco,  procured 
a  short  resj)ite,  the  sentence  was  at  hist  issued  by 
their  appointment,  and  published  in  all  die  churches 
throui;li()Ut  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clerc^y  in  a  collective  body 
was  not  greater  than  the  boldness  of  some  indivi- 
duals, j)articularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburp^h. 
They  inveighed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in  the 
administration ;  and,  with  the  freedom  of  speech 
admitted  into  the  pulpit  in  that  age,  named  Lennox 
and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  grievances 
under  which  the  church  and  kingdom  groaned.  The 
courtiers,  in  their  turn,  complained  to  the  King  of 
the  insolent  and  seditious  spirit  of  the  clergy.  In 
order  to  check  the  boldness  of  their  disccurses,  James 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  Dury,  one  of 
the  most  popular  ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the 
town,  but  to  abstain  from  preaching  in  any  other 
place.  Dury  complained  to  the  judicatories  of  this 
encroachment  upon  the  immunities  of  his  office. 
They  approved  of  the  doctrine  which  he  had  deli- 
vered ;  and  he  determined  to  disregard  the  royal 
proclamation.  But  the  magistrates  being  determined 
to  compel  him  to  leave  the  city,  according  to  the 
King's  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  charge, 
after  protesting  publicly  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh 
against  the  violence  which  was  put  upon  him.  The 
people  accompanied  him  to  the  gates  with  tears  and 
lamentations ;  and  the  clergy  denounced  the  venge- 
ance of  heaven  against  the  authors  of  this  outrage^. 

In  this  j)erilous  situation  stood  the  church,  the 
authority  of  its  judicators  called  in  question,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  restrained,  when  a  sudden 
revolution  of  the  civil  government  procured  them 
unexpected  relief. 

The  two  favourites,  by  their  ascendant  over  the 
King,  possessed  uncontrolled  power  in  the  kingdom. 
^^  Cald.  Assein.  liiTG— 1582.     Spotsw.  227,  &c. 
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and  exercised  it  witli  the  utmost  wantonness.    James 
usually  resided  at  Dalkeith  or  Kinneil,  the  seats  of 
Lennox  and  of  Arran,  and  was  attended  by  such 
company,  and  employed  in  such  amusements,  as 
did  not  suit  his  dignity.     The  services  of  those  who 
had  contributed  most  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head 
were  but  little  remembered.  Many  who  had  opposed 
him  with  the  greatest  virulence,  enjoyed  the  rewards 
and  honours  to  which  the  others  were  entitled.    Ex- 
alted notions  of  regal  prerogative,  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  being  instilled 
by  his  favourites  into  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch, 
unfortunately  made  at  that  early  age  a  deep  impres- 
sion there,  and  became  the  source  of  almost  all  his 
subsequent  errors  in  the  government  of  both  king- 
doms^.   Courts  of  justice  were  held  in  almost  every 
county,  the  proprietors  of  land  were  called  before 
them,  and  upon  the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of  the 
numerous  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  the  feudal 
holdings  they  were  fined  with  unusual  and  intoler- 
able rigour.     The  lord  chamberlain  revived  the  ob- 
solete jurisdiction  of  his  office  over  the  boroughs, 
and  they  were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous. 
A  design  seemed  likewise  to  have  been  formed  to 
exasperate  Elizabeth,  and  to  dissolve  the  alliance 
with  her,  which  all  good  Protestants  esteemed  the 
chief  security  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.    A  close 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  King 
and  his  mother,  and  considerable  progress  made 
towards  uniting  their  titles  to  the  crown  by  such  a 
treaty  of  association  as  Maitland  had  projected ; 
which  could  not  fail  of  endangering  or  diminishing 
his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  those 
who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest  vigour^'. 
All   these  circumstances  irritated  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  resolved  to  tolerate 
no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  minions,  or  to 

9"  Cald.  iii.  157.  »'  Ibid.  357. 
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stand  by  while  tlioir  presumption  and  inexperience 
ruined  botli  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  Elizabeth, 
who,  during  the  administration  of  the  four  Regents, 
had  the  entire  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influence  in  that  kingdom 
ever  since  the  death  of  Morton,  and  w^as  ready  to 
countenance  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  King  out  of 
the  hands  of  favourites  who  were  leading  him  into 
measures  so  repugnant  to  all  her  views.  The  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Glencairn,  Lord  Ruthven,  lately  created 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord  Boyd,  the  tutor 
of  Glamis,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Oliphant,  with 
several  barons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  entered 
into  a  combination  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  changes 
in  administration,  which  among  polished  nations 
are  brought  about  slowly  and  silently  by  artifice 
and  intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected  sud- 
denly and  by  violence,  the  King's  situation,  and  the 
security  of  the  favourites,  encouraged  the  conspira- 
tors to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  for  some  time  in 
Athol,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  amusement 
of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinburgh 
with  a  small  train.  He  was  invited  to  Ruthven 
Castle,  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected 
no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of  further  sport 
[Aug.  12].  The  multitude  of  strangers  wdiom  he 
found  there  gave  him  some  uneasiness;  and  as 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  arrived  every  moment 
from  different  parts,  the  appearance  of  so  many 
new  faces  increased  his  fears.  He  concealed  his. 
uneasiness,  however,  with  the  utmost  care;  and 
next  morning  prepared  for  the  field,  expecting  to 
find  there  some  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
But  just  as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  the  nobles 
entered  his  bedchamber  in  a  body,  and  presented  a 
memorial  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions 
of  his   two  favourites,  whom   they  represented   as 
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most  dang-eious  enemies  to  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  nation.  James,  though  he  received  this  remon- 
strance with  the  complaisance  which  was  necessary 
in  his  present  situation,  was  extremely  impatient  to 
be  gone  ;  but  as  be  approached  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, the  tutor  of  Glamis  rudely  stopped  him.  The 
King  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and, 
finding  all  these  without  effect,  burst  into  tears: 
"  No  matter,"  said  Glamis  fiercely,  "  better  children 
weep  than  bearded  men."  These  words  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  King's  mind,  and  were  never 
forgotten.  The  conspirators,  without  regarding  his 
tears  or  indignation,  dismissed  such  of  his  followers 
as  they  suspected ;  allowed  none  but  persons  of  their 
own  party  to  have  access  to  him;  and,  though  they 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  guarded  his  person 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  enterprise  is  usually 
called,  by  our  historians,  The  Raid  of  Ruthven^-. 

Lennox  and  Arran  were  astonished  to  the  last 
degree  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  so  fatal  to 
their  power.  The  former  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to 
take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  their  sovereign  from 
captivity.  The  latter  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
mounted  on  horseback  the  moment  he  heard  what 
had  befallen  the  King,  and  with  a  i'ew  followers  rode 
towards  Ruthven  Castle ;  and  as  a  considerable  body 
of  the  conspirators,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  lay  in  his  way  ready  to  oppose  him,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  his  companions,  and  with  two 
attendants  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  castle.  At  the 
sight  of  a  man  so  odious  to  his  country  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  conspirators  rose,  and  instant  death  must 
have  been  the  punishment  of  his  rashness,  if  the 
friendship  of  Gowrie,  or  some  other  cause  not  ex- 
plained by  our  historians,  had  not  saved  a  life  so 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom.     He  was  confined,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  wilhont  being  admitted 
into  the  King's  presence. 

The  King,  thtugh  really  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
subjects,  with  whose  conduct  he  could  not  help 
discovering  many  symptoms  of  disgust,  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  proclamation,  signifying  liis  approba- 
tion of  their  enterprise,  declaring  that  he  was  at  full 
liberty,  without  any  restraint  or  violence  offered  to 
his  j)erson  ;  and  forbidding  any  attempt  against  those 
concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthvcn,  under  pretence  of 
rescuing  him  out  of  their  hands  [Aug.  28].  At  the 
same  time  he  commanded  Lennox  to  leave  Scotland 
before  the  20th  of  September^^ 

Soon  after  Sir  George  Carey  and  Pobert  Bowes 
arrived  as  ambassadors  from  Elizabeth.  The  pre- 
text of  their  embassy  was  to  inquire  after  the  King's 
safety  ;  to  encourage  and  countenance  the  conspira- 
tors was  the  real  motive  of  it.  By  their  intercession 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  w  ho,  ever  since  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Morton,  had  lived  in  exile,  obtained  leave  to 
return.  And  the  accession  of  a  nobleman  so  power- 
ful and  so  popular  strengthened  the  faction^*. 

Lennox,  whose  amiable  and  gentle  qualities  had 
procured  him  many  friends,  and  who  received  private 
assurances  that  the  King's  favour  towards  him  was 
in  no  degree  abated,  seemed  resolved  at  first  to -pay 
no  regard  to  a  command  extorted  by  violence,  and 
no  less  disagreeable  to  James  than  it  was  rigorous 
with  regard  to  himself.  But  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  w  ere  masters  of  the  King's  person,  who 
were  secretly  supported  by  Elizabeth,  and  openly 
applauded  by  the  clergy,  deterred  him  from  any 
enterprise  the  success  of  which  was  dubious,  and  the 
danger  certain  both  to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign. 
He  put  off  the  lime  of  his  departure,  however,  by 
various  artifices,  in  expectation  either  that  James 
might  make  his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  or  that 
93  Cald.  iii.  135.  138.  ^^  Ibid.  152. 
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fortune  might  present  some  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  arms  for  his  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  were  extremely 
solicitous  not  only  to  secure  the  approbation  of  their 
countrymen,  but  to  obtain  some  legal  sanction  of 
their  enterprise.  For  this  purpose  they  published 
a  long  declaration,  containing  the  motives  which 
had  induced  them  to  venture  on  such  an  irregular 
step,  and  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  public  indig- 
nation against  the  favourites,  by  representing  in  the 
strongest  colours  their  inexperience  and  insolence, 
their  contempt  of  the  nobles,  their  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  their  oppression  of  the 
people.  They  obliged  the  King,  who  could  not  with 
safety  refuse  any  of  their  demands,  to  grant  them  a 
remission  in  the  most  ample  form  ;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  they  applied  to  the  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  easily  procured  an  act  [Oct.  3],  declaring,  "  that 
they  had  done  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God, 
to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  native  country  ;^'  and 
requiring  all  sincere  Protestants  to  concur  w  ith  them 
in  carrying  forward  such  a  laudable  enterprise.  In 
order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  this  act,  every 
minister  was  enjoined  to  read  it  in  his  own  pulpit, 
and  to  inflict  the  censures  of  the  church  on  those 
who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  so  good  a  cause. 
A  convention  of  estates  assembled  a  few  days  after, 
passed  an  act  to  the  same  effect,  and  granted  full 
indemnity  to  the  conspirators  for  every  thing  they 
had  done^^ 

James  was  conducted  by  them  first  to  Stirling, 
and  afterwards  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house ; 
and  though  he  was  received  every  where  with  the 
external  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  his 
motions  were  carefully  observed,  and  he  was  under 
a  restraint  no  less  strict  than  at  the  first  moment 
when  he  was  seized  by  the  conspirators.  Lennox, 
='5  Cald.  177.  187.  200.     Spotsw.  322. 
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lifter  eliulinii-  many  commands  to  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom,  was  at  last  ol)li<^^ed  to  begin  his  journey. 
He  lingered,  however,  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  as  if  he  had  still  intended 
to  make  some  effort  towards  restoring  the  King  to 
liberty.  But  either  from  the  gentleness  of  his  own 
disposition,  averse  to  bloodshed  and  the  disorders  of 
civil  war,  or  from  some  other  cause  unknown  to  us, 
he  abandoned  the  design  and  set  out  for  France  by 
the  way  of  England.  The  King-  issued  the  order 
for  his  departure  [Dec.  30],  with  no  less  reluctance 
than  the  Duke  obeyed  it ;  and  both  mourned  a  sepa- 
ration which  neither  of  them  had  power  to  prevent. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  or  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  threw  him  into 
a  fever.  In  his  last  moments  he  discovered  such 
a  firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith  as  fully 
vindicates  his  memory  from  the  imputation  of  an 
attachment  to  Popery,  with  which  he  had  been 
uncharitably  loaded  in  Scotland^.  As  he  was  the 
earliest  and  best  beloved,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
deserving,  though  not  the  most  able,  of  all  James's 
favourites.  The  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  mas- 
ter's affection  for  him  were  not  abated  by  death 
itself.  By  many  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity 
towards  his  posterity,  the  King  not  only  did  great 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Lennox,  but  set  his  own 
character  in  one  of  its  most  favourable  points  of 
view. 

The  success  of  the  conspiracy  which  deprived 
James  of  liberty  made  great  noise  over  all  Europe, 
and  at  last  reached  the  ears  of  JNIary  in  the  prison  to 
which  she  was  confined.  As  her  own  experience 
had  taught  her  what  injuries  a  captive  Prince  is 
exposed  to  suffer;  and  as  many  of  those  who  were 
now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her  son  were 
the  same  persons  whom  she  considered  as  the  chief 

9*^  Spotsw.  324.     Cald.  iii.  172. 
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authors  of  her  own  misfortunes,  it  was  natural  for 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother  to  apprehend  that  the 
same  calamities  were  ready  to  fall  on  his  head  ;  and 
such  a  prospect  did  not  fail  of  adding-  to  the  distress 
and  horror  of  her  own  situation.  In  the  anguish  of 
her  heart  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  complaining  in 
the  bitterest  terms  of  the  unprecedented  rigour  with 
which  she  herself  had  been  treated,  and  beseeching 
her  not  to  abandon  her  son  to  the  mercy  of  his  rebel- 
lious subjects ;  nor  permit  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  misfortunes  under  which  she  had  so  long 
groaned.  The  peculiar  vigour  and  acrimony  of 
style,  for  which  this  letter  is  remarkable,  discovered 
both  the  high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  unsub- 
dued by  her  sufferings,  and  the  violence  of  her 
indignation  at  Elizabeth's  artifices  and  severity. 
But  it  was  ill  adapted  to  gain  the  end  which  she 
had  in  view,  and  accordingly  it  neither  procured 
any  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  her  own  confinement, 
nor  any  interposition  in  favour  of  the  King^^ 

1583.]  Henry  HI.  who,  though  he  feared  and 
hated  the  Princes  of  Guise,  was  often  obliged  to 
court  their  flivour,  interposed  with  warmth,  in  order 
to  extricate  James  out  of  the  hands  of  a  party  so 
entirely  devoted  to  the  English  interest.  He  com- 
manded M.  de  la  Motte  Fenelon,  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  England,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  and 
to  contribute  his  utmost  endeavours  towards  placing 
James  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to  his  dignity. 
As  Elizabeth  could  not  with  decency  refuse  him 
liberty  to  execute  his  commission,  she  appointed 
Davison  to  attend  him  into  Scotland  as  her  envoy, 
under  colour  of  concurring  with  him  in  the  negotia- 
tion, but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  motions  and 
to  obstruct  his  success.  James,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  had  not  hitherto  been  recognised  by  any  of 
the  Princes  on  the  continent,  was  extremely  fond  of 
"  Camd.  489. 
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8uch  :in  honoiiriil)le  embassy  Aom  the  French  Mo- 
narch ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of"  the  errand  on  which  he  came,  received  Fenelon 
with  f^reat  resjiect  [Jan.  7].     The  nobles,  in  whose 
j)ower  the  Kin^-  was,  did  not  relish  this  inter jDOsition 
of  the  French  court,  which  had  long;  lost  its  ancient 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland.     The  clerg-y 
were  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  religion  would 
be  ex})osed,  if  the  Princes  of  Guise  should  recover 
any  ascendant  over  the  public  councils.     Though 
tiie  King  tried  every  method  for  restraining  them 
within  the  bounds  of  decency,  they  declaimed  against 
the  court  of  France,  against  the  Princes  of  Guise, 
against  the  ambassador,  against  entering  into  any 
alliance  with  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the  church 
of  God,  with  a  vehemence  which  no  regular  govern- 
ment would  now  tolerate,  but  which  was  then  ex- 
tremely common.      The  ambassador,   watched  by 
Davison,  distrusted  by  the  nobles,  and  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  returned 
into  England  without  procuring  any  change  in  the 
King's  situation,  or  receiving  any  answer  to  a  pro- 
posal which  he  made,  that  the  government  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  James  and  the 
Queen  his  mother^^. 

Meanwhile  James,  though  he  dissembled  with 
great  art,  became  every  day  more  uneasy  under  his 
confinement ;  his  uneasiness  rendered  him  conti- 
nually attentive  to  find  out  a  proper  opportunity  for 
making  his  esca])e ;  and  to  this  attention  he  at  last 
owed  his  liberty,  which  the  King  of  France  was  not 
able,  nor  the  Queen  of  England  willing,  to  procure 
for  him.  As  the  conspirators  had  forced  Lennox  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  kept  Arran  at  a  distance  from 
court,  they  grew  secure ;  and  imagining  that  time 
had  reconciled  the  King  to  them  and  to  his  situation, 
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they  watclied  him  with  little  care.  Some  occasions 
of  discord  had  arisen  among  themselves ;  and  the 
French  ambassador,  by  fomenting  these  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had  weakened 
the  union,  in  which  alone  their  safety  consisted^. 
Colonel  William  Stewart,  the  commander  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  who  guarded  the  King's  person, 
being  gained  by  James,  had  the  principal  merit  in 
the  scheme  for  restoring  his  master  to  liberty.  Under 
pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  March,  his 
grand-uncle,  James  was  permitted  to  go  from  Falk- 
land to  St.  Andrew's  [June  27].  That  he  might  not 
create  any  suspicion,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  open 
defenceless  house  in  the  town,  but  pretending  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  no  sooner  was  he  entered 
with  some  of  his  attendants  whom  he  could  trust, 
than  Colonel  Stewart  commanded  the  gates  to  be 
shut,  and  excluded  all  the  rest  of  his  train.  Next 
morning  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Crawford, 
Montrose,  Rothes,  with  others  to  whom  the  secret 
had  been  communicated,  entered  the  town  with  their 
followers ;  and  though  Mar,  with  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  faction,  appeared  in  arms,  they  found 
themselves  so  far  outnumbered  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  recovering  possession  of  the  King's  person, 
which  had  been  in  their  power  somewhat  longer 
than  ten  months.  James  was  naturally  of  so  soft 
and  ductile  a  temper  that  those  who  were  near  his 
person  commonly  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
heart,  which  was  formed  to  be  under  the  sway  of 
favourites.  As  he  remained  implacable  and  unre- 
conciled to  the  conspirators  during  so  long  a  time, 
and  at  a  period  of  life  when  resentments  are  rather 
violent  than  lasting,  they  must  either  have  improved 
the  opportunities  of  insinuating  themselves  into 
favour  with  little  dexterity,  or  the  indignation,  with 
which  this  first  insult  to  his  person  and  authority 
filled  him,  must  have  been  very  great. 

99  Camd,  482. 
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His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthful  and  excessive. 
He  resolved,  however,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  James 
Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act  with  the 
utmost  moderation.  Jlavini^  called  into  his  presence 
the  leaders  of  both  factions,  the  neighbouring^  f^entry, 
the  deputies  of  the  adjacent  boroughs,  the  ministers 
and  the  heads  of  colleo^es,  he  declared,  that  although 
he  had  been  held  under  restraint  for  some  time  by 
violence,  he  would  not  impute  that  as  a  crime  to  any 
man,  but,  without  remembering  the  irregularities 
which  had  been  so  frequent  during  his  minority, 
would  pass  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  and  govern  all 
his  subjects  with  undistinguishing  and  equal  affec- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  he  visited  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie  at  Ruthven  Castle,  and  granted  him 
a  full  pardon  of  any  guilt  he  had  contracted  by  the 
crime  committed  in  that  very  place'"". 

But  James  did  not  adhere  long  to  this  prudent  and 
moderate  plan.  His  former  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  had  been  permitted  for  some  time  to  reside 
at  Kinneil,  one  of  his  country  seats.  As  soon  as  the 
King  felt  himself  at  liberty,  his  love  for  him  began 
to  revive,  and  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
him.  The  courtiers  violently  opposed  the  return  of 
a  minion,  whose  insolent  and  overbearing  temper 
they  dreaded  as  much  as  the  nation  detested  his 
crimes.  James,  however,  continued  his  importunity, 
and  promising  that  he  should  continue  with  him  no 
longer  than  one  day,  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  This 
interview  rekindled  ancient  affection ;  the  King  forgot 
his  promise ;  Arran  regained  his  ascendant  over  him; 
and  within  a  few  days  resumed  the  exercise  of  power, 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  an  undeserving  favourite, 
and  all  the  rashness  peculiar  to  himself  ^ 

The  first  effect  of  his  influence  was  a  proclamation 

with  regard  to  those  concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

They  were  required  to  acknowledge  their  crime  in 

the  humblest  manner;  and  the  King  promised  to 

""^  Melv.  272.  '  Ibid.  271. 
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o:rant  them  a  full  pardon,  provided  their  future  con- 
duct were  such  as  did  not  oblige  him  to  remember 
past  miscarriages,  Tiie  tenor  of  this  proclamation 
was  extremely  different  from  the  act  of  oblivion  which 
the  conspirators  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  Nor 
did  any  of  them  reckon  it  safe  to  rely  on  a  promise 
clogged  with  such  an  equivocal  condition,  and  granted 
by  a  young  Prince  under  the  dominion  of  a  minister 
void  of  faith,  regardless  of  decency,  and  transported 
by  the  desire  of  revenge  even  beyond  the  usual  fe- 
rocity of  his  temper.  Many  of  the  leaders,  who  had 
at  first  appeared  openly  at  court,  retired  to  their  ow  n 
houses;  and,  foreseeing  the  dangerous  storm  which 
was  gathering,  began  to  look  for  a  retreat  in  foreign 
countries-. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  along  protected  the  con- 
spirators, was  extremely  disgusted  with  measures 
which  tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction,  and 
wrote  to  the  King  [Aug.  7],  a  harsh  and  haughty 
letter,  reproaching  him,  in  a  style  very  uncommon 
among  Princes,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recalling 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceeding 
so  rigorously  against  his  best  and  most  faithful  sub- 
jects. James,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  replied,  that 
promises  extorted  by  violence,  and  conditions  yielded 
out  of  fear,  were  no  longer  binding  when  these  were 
removed ;  that  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to  choose 
what  ministers  he  would  employ  in  his  service;  and 
that  though  he  resolved  to  treat  the  conspirators  at 
Ruthven  with  the  utmost  clemency,  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  support  of  his  authority,  that  such  an  insult 
on  his  person  should  not  pass  altogether  uncensured^. 

Elizabeth's  letter  was  quickly  followed  [Sept.  1] 
by  Walsingham  her  secretary,  whom  she  appointed 
her  ambassador  to  James,  and  who  appeared  at  the 
Scottish  court  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence 
well  calculated  to  please  and  dazzle  a  young  Prince. 
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Walsini^liam  was  admitted  to  several  conferences 
Willi  James  liimselC,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  same 
topics  contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  King'  repeated 
his  former  answers. 

After  surterini^  several  indignities  from  the  arro- 
♦rance  of  Arran  and  liis  creatures,  he  returned  to 
Knj^land  without  concluding  any  new  treaty  with 
the  King.  Walsingham  was,  next  to  Burleigh,  the 
minister  on  whom  the  chief  weight  of  the  English 
administration  rested ;  and  when  a  person  of  his  rank 
stepped  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  road  of  business 
as  to  undertake  a  long  journey  in  his  old  age,  and 
under  a  declining  state  of  health,  some  affair  of  con- 
sequence was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or  some 
important  event  was  expected  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure.  But  as  nothing  conspicuous  either  occa- 
sioned or  followed  this  embassy,  it  is  probable  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  other  intention  in  employing  this 
sagacious  minister  than  to  discover  with  exactness 
the  capacity  and  disposition  of  the  Scottish  King, 
who  was  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty,  conjectures  might  be  formed 
concerning  his  character  and  future  conduct.  As 
James  possessed  talents  of  that  kind  which  make  a 
better  figure  in  conversation  than  in  action,  he  gained 
a  great  deal  by  this  interview  with  the  English  secre- 
tary, who,  notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which 
he  met  with,  gave  such  an  advantageous  represen- 
tation of  his  abilities,  as  determined  Elizabeth  to 
treat  him,  henceforward,  with  greater  decency  and 
respect^. 

Elizabeth's  eagerness  to  protect  the  conspirators 
rendered  James  more  violent  in  his  proceedings 
against  them.  As  they  had  all  refused  to  accept  of 
pardon  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  they 
were  required,  by  a  new  proclamation,  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners.     The  Earl  of  Angus  alone 

'»  Melv.  293.     Cald.  iii.  258.     Jebb,  ii.  530. 
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complied ;  the  rest  either  fled  into  Eng-land,  or  ob- 
tained the  King's  licence  to  retire  into  foreign  parts. 
A  convention  of  estates  was  held  [Dec.  17],  the 
members  of  which,  deceived  by  an  unworthy  artifice 
of  Arran's,  declared  those  concerned  in  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven  to  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  ap- 
pointed the  act  passed  last  year  approving  of  their 
conduct  to  be  expunged  out  of  the  records ;  and 
engaged  to  support  the  King  in  prosecuting  the 
fuo:itives  with  the  utmost  ri(jour  of  law. 

The  conspirators,  though  far  from  having  done 
any  thing  that  was  uncommon  in  that  age,  among 
mutinous  nobles,  and  under  an  unsettled  state  of 
government,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  treason  against  their  sovereign ; 
and  James,  who  considered  their  conduct  in  this 
light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his  clemency,  when 
he  offered  to  pardon  them  upon  their  confessing  their 
crime.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  after  the  King's  voluntary  promise  of  a  general 
oblivion,  they  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  breach 
of  faith,  and,  without  the  most  unpardonable  im- 
prudence, could  not  have  put  their  lives  in  Arran's 
power. 

1584.]  The  interest  of  the  church  was  considerably 
affected  by  these  contrary  revolutions.  While  the 
conspirators  kept  possession  of  power,  the  clergy  not 
only  recovered,  but  extended  their  privileges.  As 
they  had  formerly  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  un- 
lawful, they  took  some  bold  measures  towards  ex- 
terminating the  episcopal  order  out  of  the  church ; 
and  it  was  owing  more  to  Adamson's  dexterity  in 
perplexing  and  lengthening  out  the  process  for  that 
purpose,  than  to  their  own  want  of  zeal,  that  they 
did  not  deprive,  and  perhaps  excommunicate,  all  the 
bishops  in  Scodand.  When  the  King  recovered  his 
liberty,  things  put  on  a  very  different  aspect.  The 
favour  bestowed  upon  Arran,  the  enemy  of  every 
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thin<?  decent  and  sacred,  and  the  rigorous  prosecution 
of  those  nobles  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  de- 
lenders  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were  considered  as 
sure  presages  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  tlie  church. 
The  clergy  could  not  conceal  their  apprehensions, 
nor  view  this  impending  danger  in  silence.  Dury, 
who  had  been  restored  to  his  office  as  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  openly  applauded  the  Raid 
of  Ruth  veil  in  the  pulpit;  at  which  the  King  was  so 
enraged  that,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  his 
submission,  he  commanded  him  to  resign  his  charge 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  being  summoned 
before  the  privy  council  to  answer  for  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  uttered  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  accused  of  comparing  the  present  grievances  of 
the  nation  with  those  under  James  III.,  and  of  in- 
timating obliquely  that  they  ought  to  be  redressed 
in  the  same  manner,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  behave  with  great  firmness.  He  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  civil  court  in  a  cause  which  he  main- 
tained to  be  purely  ecclesiastical ;  the  presbytery,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had,  as  he  contended,  the 
sole  right  to  call  him  to  account,  for  words  spoken 
in  the  pulpit ;  and  neither  the  King  nor  council 
could  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  preachers,  without  violating  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church.  This  exemption  from  civil 
jurisdiction  was  a  privilege  which  the  Popish  eccle- 
siastics, admirable  judges  of  whatever  contributed  to 
increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  body,  had  long 
struggled  for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.  If  the  same 
plea  had  now  been  admitted,  the  Protestant  clergy 
would  have  become  independent  on  the  civil  magis- 
trate; and  an  order  of  men  extremely  useful  to 
society,  while  they  inculcate  those  duties  which  tend 
to  promote  its  happiness  and  tranquillity,  might  have 
become  no  less  pernicious,  by  teaching  without  fear 
or  control  the  most  dangerous  principles,  or  by  ex.. 
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citing  their  hearers  to  the  most  desperate  and  lawless 
actions.  The  King-,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  preroga- 
tive, was  alarmed  at  this  daring  encroachment  on  it; 
and  as  Melvil,  by  his  learning  and  zeal,  had  acquired 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  head  of  the  party,  he 
resolved  to  punish  him  with  the  rigour  which  that 
preeminence  rendered  necessary,  and  to  discourage, 
by  a  timely  severity,  the  revival  of  such  a  dangerous 
claim.  Melvil,  however,  avoided  his  rage  by  flying 
into  England  ;  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  com- 
plaints that  the  King  had  extinguished  the  light  of 
learning  in  the  kingdom,  and  deprived  the  church  of 
the  ablest  and  most  faithful  guardian  of  its  liberties 
and  disciplined 

These  violent  declamations  of  the  clergy  against 
the  measures  of  the  court  were  extremely  acceptable 
to  the  people.  The  conspirators,  though  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom,  still  possessed  great  influence  there; 
and  as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resent- 
ment of  a  young  Prince,  irritated  by  the  furious 
counsels  of  Arran,  they  never  ceased  soliciting  their 
adherents  to  take  arms  in  their  defence.  Gowrie, 
the  only  person  among  them  who  had  submitted  to 
the  King,  and  accepted  of  a  pardon,  soon  repented 
of  a  step  which  lost  him  the  esteem  of  one  party, 
without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  other ;  and, 
after  suffering  many  mortifications  from  the  King's 
neglect  and  the  haughtiness  of  Arran,  he  was  at  last 
commanded  to  leave  Scotland,  and  to  reside  in 
France.  While  he  waited  at  Dundee  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  embark,  he  was  informed  that  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Mar,  and  the  tutor  of  Glamis,  had  concerted 
a  scheme  for  surprising  the  castle  of  Stirling.  In 
his  situation,  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  draw 
him  to  engage  in  it.  Under  various  pretexts  he  put 
off  his  voyage,  and  lay  ready  to  take  arms  on  the 
day  fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of 

5  Spotsw.  330.     Cald.  iii.  304. 
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their  enterprise.  His  linj^ering-  so  lonfr  at  Dundee, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  awakened  tiie  suspicion 
of  the  court,  proved  fatal  to  liimself,  and  disappointed 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  Colonel  William 
Stewart  surrounded  the  house  where  he  lodged  with 
a  body  of  soldiers,  and,  in  spite  of  his  resistance, 
took  him  prisoner.  Two  days  after,  Animus,  Mar, 
and  Glamis  seized  the  castle  of  Stirlinj?,  and,  erecting 
their  standard  there,  published  a  manifesto,  declaring 
that  they  took  arms  for  no  other  reason  but  to  remove 
from  the  King's  presence  a  minion  who  had  accjuired 
power  by  the  most  unworthy  actions,  and  who  ex- 
ercised it  with  the  most  intolerable  insolence.  The 
account  of  Gowrie's  imprisonment  struck  a  damp 
upon  their  spirits.  They  imputed  it  to  treachery 
on  his  part,  and  suspected,  that  as  he  had  formerly 
deserted,  he  had  now  betrayed  them.  At  the  same 
time  Elizabeth  having  neglected  to  supply  them  in 
good  time  with  a  sum  of  money,  which  she  had  pro- 
•mised  to  them,  and  their  friends  and  vassals  coming 
in  slowly,  they  appeared  irresolute  and  disheartened ; 
and  as  the  King,  who  acted  with  great  vigour,  ad- 
vanced towards  them  at  the  bead  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  they  fled  precipitately  towards  England,  and 
with  difficulty  made  their  escape®.  This  rash  and 
feeble  attempt  produced  such  eftects  as  usually  fol- 
low disappointed  conspiracies.  It  not  only  hurt  the 
cause  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  but  added  strength 
and  reputation  to  theKing;  confirmed  Arran's power; 
and  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  measures  with 
more  boldness  and  greater  success.  Gowrie  Avas  the 
first  victim  of  their  resentment.  After  a  very  informal 
trial,  a  jury  of  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason,  and 
he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Stirling. 

To  humble  the  church  was  the  King's  next  step. 
But  as  it  became  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  call 

6    Home's  Hist,  of  House  of  Doogl.  376.      Spotsw.  330. 
Calderw.  iii.  324.  &c. 
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in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  authority,  a  parliament 
was  hastily  summoned  [May  22] :  and  while  so  many 
of  the  nobles  were  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  or 
forbidden  to  appear  in  the  King's  presence ;  while 
Arran's  haughtiness  kept  some  at  a  distance,  and 
intimidated  others;  the  meeting  consisted  only  of 
such  as  were  absolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the  court. 
In  order  to  conceal  the  laws  which  were  framing 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  the  lords  of  the 
articles  were  sworn  to  secrecy;  and  when  some  of 
the  ministers,  who  either  suspected  or  were  informed 
of  the  danger,  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  declare 
their  apprehensions  to  the  King,  he  was  seized  at  the 
palace  gate,  and  carried  to  a  distant  prison.  Others, 
attempting  to  enter  the  parliament  house,  were  refused 
admittance' ;  and  such  laws  were  passed  as  totally 
overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  privy  council ;  the  pretending  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts ;  the 
attempting  to  diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
any  of  the  three  estates  in  parliament,  were  declared 
to  be  high  treason.  The  holding  assemblies,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  without  the  King's  permission 
or  appointment;  the  uttering,  either  privately  or 
publicly,  in  sermons  or  in  declamations,  any  false 
and  scandalous  reports  against  the  King,  his  ances- 
tors, or  ministers,  were  pronounced  capital  crimes  ^. 
When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr. 
Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's  and  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested  against  them, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  because  they  had  been 
passed  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
church.  Ever  since  the  Reformation,  the  pulpits  and 
ecclesiastical  judicatories  had  both  been  esteemed 
sacred.  In  the  former,  the  clergy  had  been  accus- 
7  Cald.  iii.  365.  ^  pa^i.  8  Jac.  VI. 
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tomed  to  censure  and  admonisli  with  unbounded 
liberty.  In  the  hitler,  they  exercised  an  uncontroled 
and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  blow  was  now 
aimed  at  ))oth  these  privilejL^es.  These  new  statutes 
were  calculated  to  render  churchmen  as  inconsider- 
able as  they  were  indiii^ent ;  and  as  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles  had  stripped  tliem  of  the  wealth,  the  King's 
ambition  was  about  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
which  once  belonged  to  their  order.  No  wonder  the 
alarm  was  universal,  and  the  complaints  loud.  All 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  forsook  their  charge,  and 
fled  into  England.  The  most  eminent  clergymen 
throughout  the  kingdom  imitated  their  example. 
Desolation  and  astonishment  appeared  in  every  part 
of  the  Scottish  church;  the  people  bewailed  the  loss 
of  pastors  whom  they  esteemed ;  and,  full  of  con- 
sternation at  an  event  so  unexpected,  openly  ex- 
j)ressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  and  began  to  sus- 
pect the  King  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  reformed 
religion^. 

^  Spolsw.  33u. 
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While  Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  factions, 
Elizabeth  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  a  project 
in  agitation  for  setting-  Mary  at  liberty.  Francis 
Throkmorton,  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  was  suspected 
of  being  deeply  concerned  in  the  design,  and  on  that 
suspicion  he  was  taken  into  custody.  Among  his 
papers  were  found  two  lists,  one  of  the  principal 
harbours  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  their 
situation,  and  of  the  depth  of  water  in  each  ;  the 
other,  of  all  the  eminent  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. This  circumstance  confirmed  the  suspicion 
against  him,  and  some  dark  and  desperate  conspiracy 
was  supposed  just  ready  to  break  out.  At  first  he 
boldly  avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  the 
two  papers  were  forged  by  the  Queen's  ministers,  in 
order  to  intimidate  or  ensnare  him ;  and  he  even 
endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  But 
being  brought  a  second  time  to  the  place  of  torture, 
his  resolution  failed  him,  and  he  not  only  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  but  discovered  a  design  that  was 
formed  to  invade  England.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  he 
said,  undertook  to  furnish  troops,  and  to  conduct  the 
enterprise.     The  Pope  and  King  of  Spain  were  to 
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supply  the  money  necessary  for  carrying-  it  on ;  all 
the  Kni^lisli  exiles  were  ready  to  take  arms;  many 
of  the  Catholics  at  home  would  be  ready  to  Join  them 
at  their  landing  ;  jMendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  was  the  life  of  the  conspiracy,  spared  no  pains 
in  fomenting  the  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the 
English,  or  in  hastening  the  preparations  on  the 
continent;  and  by  his  command,  he  made  the  two 
lists,  the  copies  whereof  had  been  found  in  his  pos- 
session. This  confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial ; 
returned  to  it  again  after  sentence  was  passed  on  him  ; 
and  retracted  it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution  ^ 
To  us  in  the  present  age  who  are  assisted  in  form- 
ing our  opinion  of  this  matter  by  the  light  which 
time  and  history  have  thrown  upon  the  designs  and 
characters  of  the  Princes  of  Guise,  many  circum- 
stances of  Throkmorton's  confession  appear  to  be 
extremely  remote  from  truth,  or  even  from  proba- 
bility. The  Duke  of  Guise  was,  at  that  juncture,  far 
from  being  in  a  situation  to  undertake  foreign  con- 
quests. Without  either  power  or  office  at  court ; 
hated  by  the  King,  and  persecuted  by  the  favourites; 
he  had  no  leisure  for  any  thoughts  of  disturbing  the 
quiet  of  neighbouring  states;  his  vast  and  ambitious 
mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  that  famous  league  which  shook  the  throne  of 
France.  But  at  the  time  when  Elizabeth  detected 
this  conspiracy,  the  close  union  between  the  house 
of  Guise  and  Philip  was  remarkable  to  all  Europe; 
and  as  their  great  enterprise  against  Henry  III.  was 
not  yet  disclosed,  as  they  endeavoured  to  conceal 
that  under  their  threatenings  to  invade  England, 
Throkmorton's  discovery  appeared  to  be  extremely 
probable;  and  Elizabeth,  who  knew  how  ardently 
all  the  parties  mentioned  by  him  wished  her  down- 
fal,  thought  that  she  could  not  guard  her  kingdom 
with   too  much  care.     The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 

'   Ilollingshed,  1370. 
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English  exiles  increased  her  fears.  Not  satisfied 
with  incessant  outcries  a<jainst  her  severity  towards 
the  Scottish  Queen,  and  her  cruel  persecution  of  her 
Catholic  subjects,  not  thinkino^  it  enough  that  one 
Pope  had  threatened  her  with  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, and  another  had  actually  pronounced 
it,  they  now  began  to  disperse  books  and  writings, 
in  which  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  dis- 
ciples, that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  take 
away  her  life;  they  openly  exhorted  the  maids  of 
honour  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Holofernes,  and, 
by  such  an  illustrious  deed,  to  render  their  own  names 
honourable  and  sacred  in  the  church  throughout  all 
future  ages^.  For  all  these  reasons,  Elizabeth  not 
only  inflicted  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  on  Throk- 
morton,  but  commanded  the  Spanish  ambassador 
instantly  to  leave  England ;  and  that  she  might  be 
in  no  danger  of  being  attacked  within  the  island, 
she  determined  to  use  her  utmost  eftbrts  in  order  to 
recover  that  influence  over  the  Scottish  councils, 
which  she  had  for  some  time  entirely  lost. 

There  were  three  different  methods  by  which 
Elizabeth  might  hope  to  accomplish  this :  either  by 
furnishing  such  effectual  aid  to  the  banished  nobles 
as  would  enable  them  to  resume  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs ;  or  by  entering  into  such  a  treaty  with 
Mary,  as  might  intimidate  her  son,  who,  being  now 
accustomed  to  govern,  would  not  be  averse  from 
agreeing  to  any  terms  rather  than  resign  the  sceptre, 
or  admit  an  associate  in  the  throne ;  or,  by  gaining 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  secure  the  direction  of  the  King 
his  master.  The  last  was  not  only  the  easiest  and 
speediest,  but  most  likely  to  be  successful.  This 
Elizabeth  resolved  to  pursue ;  but  without  laying 
the  other  two  altogether  aside.  With  this  view  she 
sent  Davidson,  one  of  her  principal  secretaries,  a  man 
of  abilities  and  address,  into  Scotland.  A  minister 
2  Camb.  497. 
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SO  venal  as  A  nan,  bated  by  bis  oun  countrymen, 
and  boldino-  bis  power  by  tbe  most  precarious  of  all' 
tenures,  tbe  favour  of  a  young  Prince,  accepted 
Filizabetb's  offers  witbout  besitation,  and  deemed 
tbe  acquisition  of  ber  protection  to  be  tbe  most  solid 
foundation  of  bis  own  greatness  [Aug.  13].  Soon 
after  be  consented  to  an  interview  witb  Lord  Huns- 
don,  tbe  governor  of  Berwick,  and  being  bonoured 
w  itb  the  pom})ous  title  of  Lieutenant  General  for  tbe 
King,  be  appeared  at  tbe  place  appointed  witb  a 
splendid  train.  In  Hunsdon's  presence  lie  renewed 
bis  promises  of  an  inviolable  and  faitbful  attachment 
to  the  English  interest,  and  assured  bim  tiiat  James 
should  enter  into  no  negotiation  which  might  tend 
to  interrupt  the  peace  between  tbe  tuo  kingdoms; 
and  as  Elizabeth  began  to  entertain  the  same  fears 
and  jealousies  concerning  the  King's  marriage,  which 
bad  formerly  disquieted  ber  witb  regard  to  bis  mo- 
ther's, be  undertook  to  prevent  James  from  listening 
to  any  overture  of  that  kind,  until  be  bad  previously 
obtained  tbe  Queen  of  England's  consent^. 

The  banished  lords  and  their  adherents  soon  felt 
tbe  effects  of  Arran's  friendship  with  England.  As 
Elizabeth  had  permitted  them  to  take  refuge  in  her 
dominions,  and  several  of  her  ministers  were  of  opi- 
nion that  she  ought  to  employ  her  arms  in  defence 
of  their  cause,  the  fear  of  this  was  tbe  only  thing 
which  restrained  James  and  his  favourite  from  pro- 
ceeding to  such  extremities  against  them  as  might 
have  excited  the  pity  or  indignation  of  the  English, 
and  have  prompted  them  to  exert  themselves  \vith 
vigour  in  their  behalf.  But  every  apprehension  of 
this  kind  being  now  removed  [Aug.  22J,  they  ventured 
to  call  a  parliament,  in  which  an  act  was  passed, 
attainting  Angus,  Mar,  Glamis,  and  a  great  number 
of  their  followers.  Their  estates  devolved  to  the 
crown ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish 
3  Cald.  iii.  491.     Melv.  315.     See  Append.  No.  XLIII. 
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monarchs,  who  were  obliged  to  reward  the  factioo 
which  adhered  lo  them,  by  dividing^  with  it  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  James  dealt  out  the  greater  part 
of  these  to  Arran  and  his  associates'*. 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  less  rigorous. 
All  ministers,  readers,  and  professors  in  colleges  were 
enjoined  to  subscribe,  within  forty  days,  a  paper 
testifying  their  approbation  of  the  laws  concerning 
the  church  enacted  in  the  last  parliament.  Many, 
overawed  or  corrupted  by  the  court,  yielded  obe- 
dience; others  stood  out.  The  stipends  of  the  latter 
were  sequestered,  some  of  the  more  active  committed 
to  prison,  and  numbers  compelled  to  fly  the  king- 
dom.  Such  as  complied  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
acting  from  mercenary  or  ambitious  motives.  Such 
as  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  acquired  a  high  reputation,  by  giving 
this  convincing  evidence  of  their  firmness  and  sin- 
cerity. The  judicatories  of  the  church  were  almost 
entirely  suppressed.  In  some  places  scarce  as  many 
ministers  remained  as  to  perform  the  duties  of  reli- 
gious worship;  they  soon  sunk  in  reputation  among 
the  people;  and  being  prohibited  not  only  from  dis- 
coursing of  public  affairs,  but  obiigedby  the  jealousy 
of  the  administration  to  frame  every  sentiment  and 
expression  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  court  no 
offence,  their  sermons  were  deemed  languid,  insipid, 
and  contemptible ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion, 
that,  together  with  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nobles  and 
the  most  faithful  of  the  clergy,  the  power  and  vigour 
of  religion  were  now  banished  out  of  the  kingdom ^ 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  one  of  those 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
it  had  become  almost  matter  of  form  to  renew  every 
year.  They  served  not  only  to  amuse  that  unhappy 
Princess  with  some  prospect  of  liberty,  but  furnished 
an  apology  for  eluding  the  solicitations  of  foreign 
*  Cald.  iii.  52T.  s  n^jd.  589. 
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j)o\vcrs  on  her  behalf;  and  were  ol"  nse  to  overawe 
James,  by  showing-  him  that  she  could  at  any  time 
set  free  a  dangerous  rival  to  dispute  his  authority. 
These  treaties  she  suffered  to  proceed  to  what  length 
she  pleased,  and  never  wanted  a  pretence  for  break- 
ing them  oft"  w  hen  they  became  no  longer  necessary. 
The  treaty  now  on  foot  was  not,  perhaps,  more  sin- 
cere than  many  which  preceded  it ;  the  reasons, 
however,  which  rendered  it  ineffectual  were  far  from 
being  frivolous. 

As  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  was  sailing  from  Flanders 
towards  Scotland,  the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  was 
a  passenger  happened  to  be  chased  by  pirates,  who, 
in  that  age,  often  infested  the  narrow  seas.  Crichton, 
in  great  confusion,  tore  in  pieces  some  papers  in  his 
custody,  and  threw  them  away;  but,  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary accident,  the  wind  blew  them  back  into 
the  ship,  and  they  were  immediately  taken  up  by 
some  of  the  passengers,  who  carried  them  to  Wade, 
the  clerk  of  the  privy  council.  He,  with  great  in- 
dustry and  patience,  joined  them  together,  and  they 
were  found  to  contain  the  account  of  a  plot,  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  for  invading  England.  The  people 
were  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fear  and  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  conspiracy  in  which  Throkmorton 
had  been  engaged  ;  and  as  his  discoveries  appeared 
now  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  evidence,  not 
only  all  their  former  apprehensions  recurred,  but  the 
consternation  became  general  and  excessive.  As  all 
the  dangers,  with  which  England  had  been  threatened 
for  some  years,  flowed  either  immediately  from  Mary 
herself,  or  from  such  as  made  use  of  her  name  to 
justify  their  insurrections  and  conspiracies,  this  gra- 
d  ually  diminished  the  compassion  due  to  her  situation, 
and  the  English,  instead  of  pitying,  began  to  fear 
and  to  hate  her.  Elizabeth,  under  whose  wise  and 
pacific  reign  the  English  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and 
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had  opened  sources  of  wealth  unknown  to  their  an- 
cestors, was  extremely  beloved  by  all  her  people ; 
and  regard  to  her  safety,  not  less  than  to  their  own 
interest,  animated  them  against  the  Scottish  Queen. 
In  order  to  discourage  her  adherents,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  convince  them,  by  some  public  deed,  of 
the  attachment  of  the  English  to  their  own  sovereign, 
and  that  any  attempt  against  her  life  would  prove 
fatal  to  her  rival.  Widi  this  view  an  association  was 
framed  [Oct.  19],  the  subscribers  of  which  bound 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  "  to  defend 
the  Queen  against  all  her  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ;  and  if  violence  should  be  offered  to  her  life, 
in  order  to  favour  the  title  of  any  pretender  to  the 
crown,  they  not  only  engaged  never  to  allow  or  ac- 
knowledge the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  or  for 
whom,  such  a  detestable  act  should  be  committed, 
but  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  to 
prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to  the  death,  and 
to  pursue  them,  with  their  utmost  vengeance,  to  their 
utter  overthrow  and  extirpation^."  Persons  of  all 
ranks  subscribed  this  combination  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  and  unanimity'. 

Mary  considered  this  association,  not  only  as  an 
avowed  design  to  exclude  her  from  all  right  of  suc- 
cession, but  as  the  certain  and  immediate  forerunner 
of  her  destruction.  In  order  to  avert  this,  she  made 
such  feeble  efforts  as  were  still  in  her  power,  and 
sent  Naue,  her  secretary,  to  court,  with  offers  of  more 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  in  every 
point  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  long 
enmity,  than  all  her  sufferings  hitherto  had  been 
able  to  extort^.  But  whether  Mary  adhered  inflexibly 
to  her  privileges  as  an  independent  sovereign,  or, 
yielding  to  the  necessity  of  her  situation,  endea- 
voured by  concessions  to  sooth  her  rival,  she  was 
equally  unsuccessful.    Her  firmness  was  imputed  to 

«  Stale  Trials,  i.  122.  '  Camd.  499.  ^  Ibid. 
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obstinacy,  or  to  the  secret  hope  of  foreign  assistance; 
lier  concessions  were  either  believed  to  be  insincere, 
or  to  flow  from  the  fear  of  some  imminent  clanger. 
Her  present  willingness,  however,  to  comply  with 
any  terms  was  so  great  that  Walsingham  warmly 
urged  his  mistress  to  come  to  a  final  agreement  with 
her^.  15ut  Elizabeth  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  the 
spirit  raised  by  the  association  which  had  rendered 
her  so  passive  and  compliant.  She  always  imagined 
that  there  was  something  mysterious  and  deceitful 
in  all  Mary's  actions,  and  suspected  her  of  carrying 
on  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  English 
Catholics,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom. 
Nor  were  her  suspicions  altogether  void  of  founda- 
tion. Mary  had,  about  this  time,  written  a  letter  to 
vSir  Francis  Inglefield,  urging  him  to  hasten  the  exe- 
cution of  what  she  calls  the  Great  Plot  or  Designment, 
without  hesitating  on  account  of  any  danger  in  which 
it  might  involve  her  life,  which  she  would  most  wil- 
lingly part  with,  if  by  that  sacrifice  she  could  procure 
relief  for  so  great  a  number  of  the  oppressed  children 
of  the  church  "*.  Instead,  therefore,  of  hearkening 
to  the  overtures  which  the  Scottish  Queen  made,  or 
granting  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of  which 
she  complained,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  take  her  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  appoint 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her 
keepers.  Shrewsbury  had  discharged  his  trust  with 
great  fidelity,  during  fifteen  years,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  treated  Mary  with  gentleness  and  respect, 
and  had  always  sweetened  harsh  commands  by  the 
humanity  with  which  he  put  them  in  execution.  The 
same  politeness  was  not  to  be  expected  from  men  of 
an  inferior  rank,  whose  severe  vigilance  perhaps  was 
their  chief  recommendation  to  that  employment,  and 
the  only  merit  by  which  they  could  pretend  to  gain 
favour  or  preferment". 

3  See  App.  No.  XLIV.      'o  Strype,  iii.  246.      "  Camd.  500. 
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As  James  was  no  less  eager  than  ever  to  deprive 
the  banished  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  protection,  he 
appointed  the  Master  of  Gray  his  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  England,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
conduct  of  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose.  For  this 
honour  he  was  indebted  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran.  Gray  possessecl  all  the  talents  of 
a  courtier;  a  graceful  person,  an  insinuating  address, 
boundless  ambition,  and  a  restless  and  intriguing 
spirit.  During  his  residence  in  France,  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour,  had 
renounced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  professed  the 
utmost  zeal  for  the  captive  Queen,  who  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  from  which  she 
expected  great  advantages.  On  his  return  into  Scot- 
land, he  paid  court  to  James  with  extraordinary 
assiduity,  and  his  accomplishments  did  not  fail  to 
make  their  usual  impression  on  the  King's  heart. 
Arran,  w  ho  had  introduced  him,  began  c^uickly  to 
dread  his  growing  favour;  tind,  flattering  himself 
that  absence  would  efface  any  sentiments  of  tender- 
ness which  were  forming  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
Prince,  pointed  him  out  by  his  malicious  praises  as 
the  most  proper  person  in  the  kingdom  for  an  em- 
bassy of  such  importance;  and  contributed  to  raise 
him  to  that  high  dignity,  in  order  to  hasten  his  fall. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  an  admirable  dexterity  in  dis- 
covering the  proper  instruments  for  carrying  on  her 
designs,  endeavoured,  by  caresses,  and  by  presents, 
to  secure  Gray  to  her  interest.  The  former  flattered 
his  vanity,  which  was  great;  the  latter  supplied  his 
profuseness,  which  was  still  greater.  He  abandoned 
himself  without  reserve  to  Elizabeth's  direction,  and 
not  only  undertook  to  retain  the  King  under  the 
influence  of  England,  but  acted  as  a  spy  upon  the 
Scottish   Queen,  and  betrayed  to  her   rival  every 

y2 
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secret  tluil  be  could  draw  from  her  by  bis  high  pre- 
tensions of  zeal  in  her  service*^. 

Gray's  credit  vvitli  the  Enf,dish  court  was  extremely 
<;allin^-  to  the  banished  nobles.  Elizabeth  no  longer 
thought  of  em})loying  her  power  to  restore  them ; 
she  found  it  easier  to  govern  Scotland  by  corrupting 
the  King's  favourites;  and,  in  compliance  with 
Gray's  solicitations  [Dec.  31],  she  commanded  the 
exiles  to  leave  tbe  north  of  Paigland,  and  to  remove 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  This  rendered  it 
difficult  for  them  to  hold  any  correspondence  with 
their  partisans  in  Scotland,  and  almost  impossible 
to  return  thither  without  her  permission.  Gray,  by 
gaining  a  point  which  James  had  so  m'lch  at  heart, 
riveted  himself  more  fimily  than  ever  in  his  favour; 
and,  by  acquiring  greater  reputation,  became  capa- 
ble of  serving  Elizabeth  with  greater  success*^. 

1585.]  Arran  had  now  possessed  for  some  time 
all  the  power,  the  riches,  and  the  honours,  that  his 
immoderate  ambition  could  desire,  or  the  fondness 
of  a  Prince,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  liberality  towards 
his  fixvourites,  could  bestow.  The  office  of  lord 
chancellor,  the  highest  and  most  important  in  the 
kingdom,  was  conferred  upon  him,  even  during  the 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  succeeded  Athol  in 
that  dignity'*;  and  the  public  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment and  indignation,  a  man  educated  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  ignorant  of  law,  and  a  contemner  of  jus- 
tice, appointed  to  })reside  in  parliament,  in  the  privy 
council,  in  the  court  of  session,  and  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  disposal  of  the  property  of  his  fellow 
subjects.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  governor  of  the 
casdes  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  two  principal 
forts  in  Scotland  ;  provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  as  if  by  all  these  accumulated  dignities  his 

»2  Strjpe,  iii.  302.     Melv.  316.  »3  Cald.  iii.  C43. 

'*  Crawf.  Oflic.  of  State,  App.  417. 
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merits  were  not  suftk-ienlly  recompensed,  he  had  been 
created  lieutenant-g-eneral  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
No  person  was  admitted  into  the  King's  presence 
without  his  permission  ;  no  favour  could  be  obtained 
but  by  his  mediation.  James,  occupied  with  youth- 
ful amusements,  devolved  upon  him  the  whole  regal 
authority.  Such  unmerited  elevation  increased  his 
natural  arrogance,  and  rendered  it  intolerable.  He 
was  no  longer  content  with  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject, but  pretended  to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Murdo 
Duke  of  Albany ;  and  boasted  openly,  that  his  title 
to  the  crown  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  King  him- 
self. But,  together  with  these  thoughts  of  royalty, 
he  retained  the  meanness  suitable  to  his  primitive 
indigence.  His  venality  as  a  judge  was  scandalous, 
and  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  in 
defiance  of  decency,  made  herself  a  party  in  almost 
every  suit  which  came  to  be  decided,  employed  her 
influence  to  corrupt  or  overawe  the  judges,  and 
almost  openly  dictated  their  decisions^^  His  rapa- 
ciousness  as  a  minister  was  insatiable.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  revenues  of  so  many  offices ;  with  the  estate 
and  honours  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  or  with  the  greater  part  of  Gowrie's  lands, 
which  had  fallen  to  his  share;  he  grasped  at  the 
possessions  of  several  of  the  nobles.  He  required 
Lord  Maxwell  to  exchange  part  of  his  estate  for  the 
forfeited  lands  of  Kinneil ;  and  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  quit  an  ancient  inheritance  for  a  pos- 
session so  precarious,  he  stirred  up  against  him  his 
hereditary  rival,  the  Laird  of  Johnson,  and  involved 
that  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  He  com- 
mitted to  prison  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Lord  Home,  and 
the  Master  of  Cassils;  the  first,  because  he  would 
not  divorce  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  and  entail  his  estate  on  him ;  the  second, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  some  lands 

'5  Cald.  iii.  331.     Scotstarvet's  Staggering  State,  7, 
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adjacent  to  one  of  Arran's  estates;  and  the  third, 
for  refusinj^  to  lend  him  money.  His  spies  and 
informers  filled  the  whole  country,  and  intruded 
themselves  into  every  company.  The  nearest  neigh- 
bours distrusted  and  feared  each  other.  All  familiar 
society  was  at  an  end.  Even  the  common  inter- 
courses of  humanity  were  interrupted,  no  man 
knowing  in  whom  to  confide  or  where  to  utter  his 
comj)laints.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  history  an 
example  of  a  minister  so  universally  detestable  to 
a  nation,  or  who  more  justly  deserved  its  detesta- 
tion ^^ 

Arran,  notwithstanding,  regardless  of  the  senti- 
ments and  despising  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  temper,  and  proceeded 
to  acts  still  more  violent.  David  Home  of  Argaty, 
and  Patrick  his  brother,  having  received  letters  from 
one  of  the  banished  lords  about  private  business, 
were  condemned  and  put  to  death,  for  holding  cor- 
respondence with  rebels.  Cunninghame  of  Drum- 
whasel,  and  Douglas  of  Mains,  two  gentlemen  of 
honour  and  reputation,  were  accused  of  having 
conspired  with  the  exiled  nobles  to  seize  the  King's 
])erson :  a  single  witness  only  appeared ;  the  evidence 
they  produced  of  their  innocence  was  unanswerable ; 
their  accuser  himself  not  long  after  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  suborned  by  Arran ;  and  all  men 
believed  the  charge  against  them  to  be  groundless : 
they  were  found  guilty,  notwithstanding,  and  suf- 
fered the  death  of  traitors '^ 

About  the  same  time  that  these  gentlemen  were 
punished  for  a  pretended  conspiracy,  Elizabeth's 
life  was  endangered  by  a  real  one.  Parry,  a  doctor 
of  laws,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  a 
man  vain  and  fantastic,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  had 
lately  been  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
fraught  with  tlie  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  he  offered 
••^  Spotsw.  3;)7,  33b.  '7  Ibid.  338.     Cald.  iii.  794. 
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to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the 
religion  which  he  hiid  embraced,  by  killing  Eliza- 
beth. Cardinal  Allan  had  published  a  book,  to 
prove  the  murder  of  an  excommunicated  Prince  to 
be  not  only  lawful,  but  a  meritorious  action.  The 
Pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  the  Jesuits  both  there  and 
at  Paris,  the  English  exiles,  all  approved  of  the 
design.  The  Pope  himself  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
vere; gind  granted  him  for  his  encouragement  a 
plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  his  sins.  Car- 
dinal di  Como  wrote  to  him  a  letter  to  the  same 
purpose;  but  though  he  often  got  access  to  the 
Queen,  fear,  or  some  remaining  sense  of  duty,  re- 
strained him  from  perpetrating  the  crime.  Happily 
his  intention  was  at  last  discovered  by  Nevil,  the 
only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated it;  and  having  himself  voluntarily  confessed 
his  guilt,  he  suffered  the  punishment  which  it  de- 
served '^ 

These  repeated  conspiracies  against  their  sove- 
reign awakened  the  indignation  of  the  English  par- 
liament, and  produced  a  very  extraordinary  statute, 
which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  By  this  law  the  association  in  defence  of 
Elizabeth's  life  was  ratified ;  and  it  was  further 
enacted,  "That  if  any  rebellion  shall  be  excited 
in  the  kingdom,  or  any  thing  attempted  to  the  hurt 
of  Her  Majesty's  person,  by  or  for  any  person  pre- 
tending a  title  to  the  crown,  the  Queen  shall  em- 
power twenty-four  persons,  by  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  to  examine  into,  and  pass  sentence 
upon  such  offences;  and  after  judgment  given,  a 
proclamation  shall  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons 
whom  they  find  guilty  excluded  from  any  right  to 
the  crown ;  and  Her  Majesty's  subjects  may  law- 
fully pursue  every  one  of  them  to  the  death,  with 
all  their  aiders  and  abettors ;   and  if  any  design 

•8  State  Trials,  i.  103. 
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fi'T^ainst  llic  life  of  the  Queen  lake  effect,  the  persons 
by  or  for  whom  such  a  detestable  act  is  executed, 
and  their  issues,  being  in  any  wise  assentinr;^  or  privy 
to  the  same,  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  from  pretend- 
m^  to  the  crown,  and  be  pursued  to  death  in  the  like 
manner'-'."  This  act  was  plainly  leveled  at  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a 
voluntary  expression  of  the  zeal  and  concern  of  the 
nation  for  Filizabeth's  safety,  or  whether  we  jmpute 
it  to  the  influence  which  that  artful  Princess  pre- 
served over  her  parliaments,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  i^eneral  principles  of  justice  or 
humanity.  Mary  was  thereby  rendered  accountable 
not  only  for  her  own  actions,  but  for  those  of  others; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  mip^ht  foifeit  her  right 
of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself. 

Mary  justly  considered  this  act  as  a  warning  to 
prepare  for  the  w^orst  extremities.  Elizabeth's  mi- 
nisters, it  is  probable,  had  resolved  by  this  time  to 
take  away  her  life;  and  suffered  books  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  persuade  the  nation  that  this  cruel 
and  unprecedented  measure  was  not  only  necessary 
but  just-*'.  Even  that  short  period  of  her  days  which 
remained  they  rendered  uncomfortable,  by  every 
hardship  and  indignity  which  it  was  in  their  power 
to  inflict.  Almost  all  her  servants  were  dismissed, 
she  was  treated  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
Queen ;  and,  though  the  rigour  of  seventeen  years' 
imprisonment  had  broken  her  constitution,  she  was 
confined  to  two  ruinous  chambers,  scarcely  habitable, 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  by  reason  of  cold. 
Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  her  revenue,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  distribute  regularly  some 
alms  among  the  poor  in  the  village  adjoining  to  the 
castle.  Paulet  now  refused  her  liberty  to  perform 
this  pious  and  humane  office,  which  had  afforded 
her  great  consolation  amidst   her  own  sufferings. 

^^  Sta(e  Trials,  vol.  i.  123.  -"  Strype,  iii.  299. 
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Tlie  castle  in  which  she  resided  was  converted  into 
a  common  prison  ;  and  a  youn^^  man,  suspected  of 
Popery,  was  confined  there,  and  treated  under  her 
eye  with  such  rig-our  that  he  died  of  the  ill  usage. 
She  often  complained  to  Elizabeth  of  these  multiplied 
injuries,  and  expostulated  as  became  a  woman  and 
a  Queen ;  but  as  no  political  reason  now  obliged 
that  Princess  to  amuse  her  any  longer  with  fallacious 
hopes,  far  from  granting  her  any  redress,  she  did 
not  even  deign  to  give  her  any  answer.  The  King- 
of  France,  closely  allied  to  Elizabeth,  on  whom  he 
depended  for  assistance  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects, was  afraid  of  espousing  Mary's  cause  with  any 
warmth  ;  and  all  his  solicitations  in  her  behalf  were 
feeble,  formal,  and  ineflBcacious.  But  Castelnau,  the 
French  ambassador,  whose  compassion  and  zeal  for 
the  unhappy  Queen  supplied  the  defects  in  his  in- 
structions, remonstrated  with  such  vigour  against 
the  indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed,  that,  by 
his  importunity,  he  prevailed  at  length  to  have  her 
removed  toTuthbury;  though  she  was  confined  the 
greater  part  of  another  winter  in  her  present  wretched 
habitation -^ 

Neither  the  insults  of  her  enemies  nor  the  neglect 
of  her  friends  made  such  an  impression  on  Mary  as 
the  ingratitude  of  her  son.  James  had  hitherto  treated 
his  mother  with  filial  respect,  and  had  even  entered 
into  negotiations  with  her,  which  gave  umbrage  to 
Elizabeth.  But  as  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the 
English  Queen  that  his  good  correspondence  should 
continue.  Gray,  who,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  found 
his  favour  with  the  King  greatly  increased  by  the 
success  of  his  embassy,  persuaded  him  to  write  a 
harsh  and  undutiful  letter  to  his  mother,  in  which 
he  expressly  refused  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  Queen 
of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his  affairs  as  connected, 
in  any  wise,  with  hers.     This  cruel  requital  of  her 

21  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  .576—598. 
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maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed  IMary  with  sorrow 
and  despair.  "  Was  it  for  this/'  said  she,  in  a  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador  plarch  24],  "  that  I  have 
endured  so  much,  in  order  to  preserve  for  him  the 
inheritance  to  which  I  have  a  just  right?  I  am  far 
from  envyin!^  his  autliority  in  Scotland.  I  desire  no 
power  there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot  in  that  kingdom, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  pleasure  of  once  embracing  a 
son,  whom  I  have  hitherto  loved  with  too  tender 
affection.  Whatever  he  either  enjoys  or  expects,  he 
derived  it  from  me.  From  him  I  never  received 
assistance,  supply,  or  benefit  of  any  kind.  Let  not 
my  allies  treat  him  any  longer  as  a  King :  he  holds 
that  dignity  by  my  consent ;  and  if  a  speedy  repent- 
ance do  not  appease  my  just  resentment,  I  will  load 
him  with  a  parent's  curse,  and  surrender  my  crown, 
w  ith  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who  will  receive  them 
with  gratitude,  and  defend  them  with  vigour^."  The 
love  which  James  bore  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
never  known,  and  whom  he  had  been  early  taught 
to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  persons 
of  her  sex,  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been 
ardent ;  and  he  did  not  now  take  any  pains  to  regain 
her  favour.  But  whether  her  indignation  at  his  un- 
dutiful  behaviour,  added  to  her  bigoted  attachment 
to  Popery,  prompted  Mary  at  any  time  to  think 
seriously  of  disinheriting  her  son  ;  or  whether  these 
threatenings  were  uttered  in  a  sudden  sally  of  dis- 
appointed affection,  it  is  now^  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
termine. Some  papers  which  are  still  extant  seem 
to  render  the  former  not  improbable^^. 

Cares  of  another  kind,  and  no  less  disquieting, 
occupied  Elizabeth's  thoughts.  The  calm  which  she 
had  long  enjoyed  seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end;  and 
such  storms  were  gathering  in  every  quarter  as  filled 
her  with  just  alarm.     All  the  neighbouring  nations 

22  Mnrdin,  5C6.     Jebb,  ii.  571.     See  Append.  No.  XLV. 
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had  underofone  revolutions  extremely  to  her  disud- 
vanlage.  The  trreat  quahties  which  Henry  III.  had 
displayed  in  his  youth,  and  which  raised  the  exjoec- 
tations  of  his  subjects  so  high,  vanished  on  his  as- 
cending the  throne;  and  his  acquiring  supreme 
power  seems  not  only  to  have  corrupted  his  heart, 
but  to  have  impaired  his  understanding.  He  soon 
lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
life  divided  between  the  austerities  of  a  superstitious 
devotion,  and  the  extravagancies  of  the  most  dissolute 
debauchery,  rendered  him  as  contemptible  as  he  was 
odious  on  account  of  his  rapaciousness,  his  profusion, 
and  the  fondness  with  which  he  doted  on  many  un- 
worthy minions.  On  the  death  of  his  only  brother, 
those  sentiments  of  the  people  burst  out  with  vio- 
lence. Henry  had  no  children,  and  though  but  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
already  considered  as  open.  The  King  of  Navarre, 
a  distant  descendant  of  the  royal  family,  but  the  un- 
doubted heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  zealous  Protestant. 
The  prospect  of  an  event  so  fatal  to  their  religion,  as 
his  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  alarmed  all  the 
Catholics  in  Europe;  and  induced  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
countenanced  by  the  Pope  and  aided  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  to  appear  as  the  defender  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  the  asserter  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon's  right 
to  the  crown.  In  order  to  unite  the  party,  a  bond 
of  confederacy  was  formed,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Holy  League.  All  ranks  of  men  joined 
in  it  with  emulation.  The  spirit  spread  with  the 
irresistible  rapidity  which  was  natural  to  religious 
passions  in  that  age.  The  destruction  of  the  Refor- 
mation, not  only  in  France,  but  all  over  Europe, 
seemed  to  be  the  object  and  wish  of  the  whole  party ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  head  of  this  mighty  and 
zealous  body,  acquired  authority  in  the  kingdom  far 
superior  to  that  which  the  King  himself  possessed. 
Philip  II.  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  had  greatly 
VOL.  n.    "^  z  " 
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increased  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  had  at  last 
reduced  under  bis  dominion  all  Oiat  portion  of  the 
continent  which  lies  beyond  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined  to 
form  one  «;-reat  monarchy.  William  Prince  of  Oranj^e, 
who  first  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  assert  their  liberties,  and  whose  w  isdom  and 
valour  formed  and  protected  the  rising-  common- 
wealth, had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The 
superior  genius  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  given  an 
entire  turn  to  the  fiite  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
all  his  enterprises,  concerted  with  consummate  skill, 
and  executed  w  ith  equal  ]jra\  ery,  had  been  attended 
with  success;  and  the  Dutcli,  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the 
dominion  of  their  ancient  master. 

None  of  those  circumstances  to  which  Elizabeth 
had  hitherto  owed  her  security  existed  any  longer. 
She  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  jealousy 
which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
Philip,  by  means  of  his  confederacy  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  had  an  equal  sway  in  the  councils  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  Hugonots  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  power  of  the  League;  and  little  could  be 
expected  from  any  diversion  which  they  might  create. 
Nor  was  it  probable  that  the  Netherlands  could  long 
employ  the  arms  or  divide  the  strength  of  Spain. 
In  this  situation  of  the  afTiiirs  of  Europe,  it  became 
necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  form  a  new  plan  of  con- 
duct ;  and  her  wisdom  in  forming  it  w  as  not  greater 
than  the  vigour  with  w  hich  she  carried  it  on.  The 
measures  most  suitable  to  her  natural  temper,  and 
which  she  had  hitherto  pursued,  were  cautious  and 
safe  ;  those  which  she  now  adopted  were  enterprising 
and  hazardous.  She  preferred  peace,  but  was  not 
afraid  of  war;  and  was  capable,  when  compelled  by 
necessity,  not  only  of  defending  herself  with  spirit, 
but  of  attacking  her  enemies  with  a  boldness  which 
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averted  danger  from  her  own  dominions.  She  im- 
mediately furnished  the  Hugonots  with  a  consider- 
able supply  in  money.  She  carried  on  a  private 
negotiation  with  Henry  III-,  who,  though  compelled 
to  join  the  League,  hated  the  leaders  of  it,  and  wished 
for  their  destruction.  She  openly  undertook  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  its  assistance.  She  endeavoured 
to  form  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Protestant 
Princes,  in  opposition  to  the  Popish  league.  She 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  sufferings  and  rights  af- 
forded her  enemies  a  specious  pretence  for  invading 
her  dominions.  She  resolved  to  redouble  her  endea- 
vours, in  order  to  effect  a  closer  union  with  Scotland, 
and  to  extend  and  perpetuate  her  influence  over  the 
councils  of  that  nation. 

She  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  most  of 
the  Scottish  courtiers  to  promote  all  her  designs. 
Gray,  Sir  John  Maidand,  who  had  been  advanced 
to  the  office  of  secretary,  which  his  brother  foimerly 
held.  Sir  Lewis  Belienden,  the  justice  clerk,  w  ho  had 
succeeded  Gray  as  the  King's  resident  at  London, 
were  the  persons  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided.  In 
order  to  direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  she  dis- 
patched [May  29]  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  along  with 
Belienden,  into  Scotland.  This  man  was  gay,  well 
bred,  and  entertaining;  he  excelled  in  ail  the  exer- 
cises for  which  James  had  a  passion,  and  amused 
the  young  king  by  relating  the  adventures  which  he 
had  met  with,  and  the  observations  he  had  made 
during  a  long  residence  in  foreign  countries;  but, 
under  the  veil  of  these  superficial  qualities,  he  con- 
cealed a  dangerous  and  intriguing  spirit.  He  soon 
grew  into  high  favour  with  James;  and  while  he  was 
seemingly  attentive  only  to  pleasure  and  diversions, 
he  acc[uired  influence  over  the  public  councils  to  a 
degree  which  was  indecent  for  a  stranger  to  possess -^ 

-'  Melv.  a  17. 
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Nothinp:,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  tliun  the  proposal  whicli  he  made  of  a  strict 
alliance  between  the  two  kin<idoms,  in  defence  of  the 
reformed  relifrion.  The  rapid  and  alarminjy  progress 
of  the  Popish  league  seemed  to  call  on  all  Protestant 
Princes  to  unite  for  the  preservation  of  their  common 
Aiith.  James  embraced  the  overture  with  warmth 
[July  29],  and  a  convention  of  estates  empowered 
him  to  conclude  such  a  treaty,  and  engaged  to  ratify 
it  in  parliament-^.  The  alacrity  with  which  James 
concurred  in  this  measure  must  not  be  wholly  as- 
cribed either  to  his  own  zeal,  or  to  Wotton's  address; 
it  was  owing  in  part  to  Elizabeth's  liberality.  As  a 
mark  of  her  motherly  affection  for  the  young  King, 
she  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds;  the  same  sum  which  her  father  had 
allotted  her  before  she  ascended  the  throne.  This 
circumstance,  which  she  took  care  to  mention,  ren- 
dered a  sum,  which  in  that  age  was  far  from  being 
inconsiderable,  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  King, 
whose  revenues,  during  a  long  minority,  had  been 
almost  totally  dissipated-^. 

But  the  chief  object  of  Wotton's  intrigues  was  to 
ruin  Arran.  While  a  minion  so  odious  to  the  nation 
continued  to  govern  the  King,  his  assistance  could 
be  of  little  advantage  to  Elizabeth.  And  though 
Arran,  ever  since  his  interview  with  Hunsdon,  had 
appeared  extremely  for  her  interest,  she  could  place 
no  great  confidence  in  a  man  whose  conduct  was  so 
capricious  and  irregular,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  still  continued  a 
secret  correspondence  both  with  INIary  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  The  banished  lords  were  attached 
to  England  from  affection  as  well  as  principle,  and 
were  the  only  persons  among  the  Scots  whom,  in 
any  dangerous  exigency,  she  could  thoroughly  trust. 
Before  Bellenden  left  London,  they  had  been  sum- 
moned thither,  under  colour  of  vindicating  themselves 

25  Spotsw.  339.  ^-°  Cald.  Ui.  r)05. 
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from  his  accusations,  but,  in  reality,  to  concert  with 
him  the  most  proper  measures  for  restoring-  them  to 
their  country.  Wotton  pursued  this  plan,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ripen  it  for  execution  ;  and  it  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  an  event  neither  uncommon 
nor  considerable.  Sir  John  Forster,  and  Ker  of 
Ferniherst,  the  English  and  Scottish  wardens  of  the 
middle  marches,  having-  met,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  borders,  about  midsummer,  a  fray  arose,  and 
Lord  Russel,  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  eldest  son,  hap- 
pened to  be  killed.  This  scuffle  was  purely  acci- 
dental; but  Elizabeth  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  design 
formed  by  Ker,  at  the  instigation  of  Arran,  to  involve 
the  two  kingdoms  in  war.  She  insisted  that  both 
should  be  delivered  up  to  her ;  and,  though  James 
eluded  that  demand,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  Arran 
in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Ker  in  Aberdeen.  During  his 
absence  from  court,  Wotton  and  his  associates  carried 
on  their  intrigues  without  interruption.  By  their 
advice  [Oct.  16],  the  banished  nobles  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  their  differences  with  Lord  John 
and  Lord  Claud,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  two 
sons,  whom  Morton's  violence  had  driven  oat  of  the 
kingdom.  Their  common  sufferings  and  common 
interest  induced  both  parties  to  bury  in  oblivion  the 
ancient  discord  which  had  subsisted  between  the 
houses  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas.  By  Elizabeth's 
permission,  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland.  Arran,  who  had  again  recovered  favour, 
insisted  on  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence ;  but  Gray,  Bellenden,  and  Maitland,  secretly 
thwarted  all  his  measures.  Some  necessary  orders 
they  prevented  from  being  issued :  others  they  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  manner  of  execution ;  and 
all  of  them  were  obeyed  slowly,  and  with  reluctance^. 
Wotton's  fertile  brain  was,  at  the  same  time,  big 
with  another  and   more  dangerous  plot.     He  had 
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contrived  to  seize  the  King-,  and  to  carry  him  by 
force  into  England.  But  the  design  was  happily 
discovered  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
which  his  treachery  merited,  he  departed  without 
taking  leave ^. 

Meanwhile  the  banished  lords  hastened  the  exe- 
cution of  their  enterprise  ;  and,  as  their  friends  and 
vassals  were  now  ready  to  join  them,  they  entered 
Scotland.  Wherever  they  came,  they  were  welcomed 
as  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  and  the  most  fervent 
prayers  were  addressed  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of 
their  arms.  They  advanced,  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, towards  Stirling^  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men.  The  King,  though  he  had  assembled  an  army 
superior  in  number,  could  not  venture  to  meet  them 
in  the  field  with  troops  whose  loyalty  was  extremely 
dubious,  and  who  at  best  were  far  from  being  hearty 
in  the  cause ;  nor  was  either  the  town  or  castle  pro- 
vided for  a  siege.  The  gates,  however,  of  both  were 
shut,  and  the  nobles  encamped  at  St.  Ninian's 
[Nov.  2].  That  same  night  they  surprised  the  town, 
or,  more  probably,  it  was  betrayed  into  their  hands ; 
and  Arran,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  it,  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Next 
morning  they  invested  the  castle,  in  which  there  were 
not  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  James  was 
necessitated  immediately  to  hearken  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. They  were  not  so  elated  with  success 
as  to  urge  extravagant  demands,  nor  was  the  King 
unwilling-  to  make  every  reasonable  concession.  They 
obtained  a  pardon,  in  the  most  ample  form,  of  all  the 
offences  which  they  had  committed;  the  principal 
forts  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  way  of  security,  put 
into  their  hands;  Crawford,  Montrose,  and  Colonel 
Stewart  were  removed  from  the  Kinj^s  presence ; 
and  a  parliament  was  called  in  order  to  establish 
tranquillity  in  the  nation  ^^. 

28  Melv.  335.  29  cald.  ili.  795. 
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Dec.  10.]  Though  a  great  majority  in  this  parlia- 
ment consisted  of  the  confederate  nobles  and  their 
adherents,  they  were  far  from  discovering  a  vindictive 
spirit.  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act,  restoring 
them  to  their  ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  rati- 
fying the  pardon  granted  by  the  King,  they  seemed 
willing  to  forget  all  past  errors  in  the  administration, 
and  spared  James  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
ministers  branded  with  any  public  note  of  infamy. 
Arran  alone,  deprived  of  all  his  honours,  stripped 
of  his  borrowed  spoils,  and  declared  an  enemy  to 
his  country  by  public  proclamation,  sunk  back  into 
obscurity,  and  must  henceforth  be  mentioned  by  his 
primitive  title  of  Captain  James  Stewart.  As  he  had 
been,  during  his  unmerited  prosperity,  the  object  of 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  they 
beheld  his  fall  without  pity,  nor  did  all  his  sufferings 
mitigate  their  resentment  in  the  least  degree. 

The  clergy  were  the  only  body  of  men  who  ob- 
tained no  redress  of  their  grievances  by  this  revolu- 
tion. The  confederate  nobles  had  all  along  affected 
to  be  considered  as  guardians  of  the  privileges  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  In  all  their  manifestoes 
they  had  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  these, 
and  by  that  popular  pretence  had  gained  many 
friends.  It  was  now  natural  to  expect  some  fruit 
of  these  promises,  and  some  returns  of  gratitude  to- 
wards many  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  who  had 
suffered  in  their  cause,  and  who  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  passed  the  preceding  year.  The  King, 
however,  was  resolute  to  maintain  these  laws  in  full 
authority ;  and  as  the  nobles  were  extremely  solicit- 
ous not  to  disgust  him  by  insisting  on  any  disagree- 
able request,  the  claims  of  the  church  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  other  instances  were  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  the  laity.  The  ministers  gave  vent  to 
their  indignation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impatience 
under  the  disappointment  broke  out  in  some  expres- 
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sions  extremely  disrespeclful  even  towards  the  Kin<>' 
himselC^l 

1586.]  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  too,  felt 
tlie  effects  of  their  anger.  The  provincial  synod  of 
Fife  summoned  him  to  appear,  and  to  answer  for 
his  contempt  of  the  decrees  of  former  assemblies,  in 
])resuminf4-  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop. 
Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  appealed  from  it  to  the  King,  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  equally  indecent  and 
irregular,  was  pronounced  against  him.  Adamson, 
with  no  less  indecency,  thundered  his  archiepiscopal 
excommunication  against  Melvil,  and  some  other  of 
his  opponents. 

Soon  after  [April  13],  a  general  assembly  was 
held,  in  which  the  King,  with  some  difficulty,  ob- 
tained an  act,  permitting  the  name  and  office  of 
bishop  still  to  continue  in  the  church.  The  power 
of  the  order,  however,  was  considerably  retrenched. 
The  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  the 
life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  were  committed  to 
presbyteries,  in  which  bishops  should  be  allowed  no 
other  preeminence  but  that  of  presiding  as  perpetual 
moderators.  They  themselves  were  declared  to  be 
subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pastors,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly.  As  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Archbishop's  appeal  might  have  kindled 
unusual  heats  in  the  assembly,  that  affair  was  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise.  He  renounced  any  claim 
of  supremacy  over  the  church,  and  promised  to  de- 
mean himself  suitably  to  the  character  of  a  bishop, 
as  described  by  St.  Paul.  The  assembly,  without 
examining  the  foundations  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, declared  that  it  should  be  held  of  no 
effect,  and  restored  him  to  all  the  privileges  which 
he  enjoyed  before  it  w  as  pronounced.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  tenderness  shown  for  the  honour 

^^  Spotsw.  343. 
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of  the  synod,  and  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which 
its  jurisdiction  was  treated,  several  members  were  so 
zealous  as  to  protest  against  this  decision^'. 

The  Court  of  Scotland  was  now  filled  with  persons 
so  warmly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  league  be- 
tw^een  the  two  kingdoms,  w  hich  had  been  proposed 
last  year,  met  with  no  interruption,  but  from  D'Es- 
neval,  the  French  envoy.  James  himself  first  offered 
to  renew  the  negotiations.  Elizabeth  did  not  suflfer 
such  a  favourable  opportunity  to  slip,  and  instantly 
dispatched  Randolph  [July  5],  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  she  so  much  desired.  The  danger  to  which 
the  Protestant  religion  was  exposed,  by  the  late 
combination  of  the  Popish  powers  for  its  destruction, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  strict  confederacy  among  those 
who  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  ob- 
struct their  pernicious  designs,  were  mentioned  as 
the  foundation  of  the  league.  The  chief  articles  in 
it  were,  that  both  parties  should  bind  themselves  to 
defend  the  Evangelical  religion  ;  that  the  league 
should  be  oflfensive  and  defensive  against  all  who 
shall  endeavour  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  religion  in 
either  kingdom ;  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  be 
invaded,  the  other,  notwithstanding  any  former  al- 
liance, should  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  assist  the 
invader ;  that  if  England  be  invaded  in  any  part 
remote  from  Scotland,  James  should  assist  the  Queen 
with  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot : 
that  if  the  enemy  landed  or  approached  within  sixty- 
miles  of  Scotland,  the  King  should  take  the  field 
with  his  whole  forces,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  do  in  defence  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Eliza- 
beth, in  return,  undertook  to  act  in  defence  of  Scot- 
land, if  it  should  be  invaded.  At  the  same  time  she 
assured  the  King  that  no  step  should  be  taken,  which 
might  derogate  in  any  degree  from  his  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown ^2.     Elizabeth  expressed  great 

3'  Cald.  iii.  894.     Spotsw.  346.  ^2  Spotsw.  351. 
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satisfaction  with  a  treaty,  which  rendered  Scotland 
an  useful  ally,  instead  of  a  danf^erous  neighbour,  and 
afforded  her  a  degree  of  security  on  that  side,  which 
all  her  ancestors  had  aimed  at,  but  none  of  them 
had  been  able  to  obtain.  Zeal  for  religion,  together 
with  the  blessings  of  })eace  which  both  kingdoms 
had  enjoyed  during  a  considerable  period,  had  so 
far  abated  the  violence  of  national  antipathy,  that 
the  King's  conduct  was  universally  acceptable  to  his 
own  people^"^. 

The  acquittal  of  Archibald  Douglas,  at  this  time, 
exposed  James  to  much  and  deserved  censure.  This 
man  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Kino:  his  father.  Both  Morton  and 
Binny,  one  of  his  own  servants,  who  buffered  for 
that  crime,  had  accused  him  of  being  present  at  the 
murder  ^^  He  had  escaped  punishment  by  flying 
into  England,  and  James  had  often  required  Eliza- 
beth to  deliver  up  a  person  so  unworthy  of  her  pro- 
tection. He  now  obtained  a  licence,  from  the  King 
himself,  to  return  into  Scodand;  and,  after  under- 
going a  mock  trial,  calculated  to  conceal  rather  than 
to  detect  his  guilt,  he  was  not  only  taken  into  favour 
by  the  King,  but  sent  back  to  the  court  of  England 
with  the  honourable  character  of  his  ambassador. 
James  was  now  of  such  an  age  that  his  youth  and 
inexperience  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this 
indecent  transaction.  It  must  be  imputed  to  the 
excessive  facility  of  his  temper,  which  often  led  him 
to  gratify  his  courtiers  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
dignity  and  reputation  ^^. 

Not  long  after,  the  inconsiderate  affection  of  the 
English  Catholics  towards  Mary,  and  their  impla- 
cable resentment  against  Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  a 
conspiracy  which  proved  fatal  to  the  one  Queen,  left 

33  Camd.  513. 

3^  See  Append.  No.  XLVII.     Arnot,  Crim.  Trials,  7,  &c. 
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an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputation  of  the  other,  and 
presented  a  spectacle  to  Europe,  of  which  there  had 
been  hitherto  no  example  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Doctor  GifFord,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson, 
priests  educated  in  the  seminary  at  Rheims,  had 
adopted  an  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  notion,  that 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth  was  dictated 
immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  wild  opinion 
they  instilled  into  Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
army,  noted  for  his  furious  zeal  and  daring  courage; 
and  persuaded  him  that  no  service  could  be  so  ac- 
ceptable to  heaven,  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic.  Savage,  eager  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  bound  himself  by  a  solem.n 
vow  to  kill  Elizabeth.  Ballard,  a  pragmatical  priest 
of  that  seminary,  had  at  that  time  come  over  to  Paris 
[April  26],  and  solicited  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador there,  to  procure  an  invasion  of  England, 
while  the  affairs  of  the  League  were  so  prosperous, 
and  the  kingdom  left  naked  by  sending  so  many  of 
the  Queen's  best  troops  into  the  Netherlands.  Paget 
and  the  English  exiles  demonstrated  the  fruitlessness 
of  such  an  attempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cut 
off,  or  the  invaders  secured  of  a  powerllil  concurrence 
on  their  landing.  If  it  could  be  hoped  that  either 
of  these  events  would  happen,  effectual  aid  was  pro- 
mised ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ballard  was  sent  back 
to  renew  his  intrigues. 

May  15.]  He  communicated  his  designs  to  An- 
thony Babington,  a  young  gentleman  in  Derbyshire, 
of  a  large  fortune  and  many  amiable  equalities,  who 
having  contracted,  during  his  residence  in  France, 
a  familiarity  with  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had 
been  recommended  by  him  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  concurred  with  Paget  in  considering  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  in- 
vasion. Ballard  gave  him  hopes  that  an  end  would 
soon   be   put  to   her  days,   and  imparted   to  him 
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Savage's  vow,  who  was  now  in  liondon  waitinp^  for 
an  opportunity  to  strike  tbe  blow.  But  15abington 
thought  the  attempt  of  too  much  importance  to  rely 
on  a  single  hand  for  the  execution  of  it,  and  proposed 
that  five  resolute  gentlemen  should  be  joined  with 
Savage  in  an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was 
the  foundation  of  all  their  hopes.  He  offered  to  find 
out  persons  willing  to  undertake  the  service,  whose 
honour,  secrecy,  and  courage,  they  might  safely  trust. 
He  accordingly  opened  the  matter  to  Edward  Wind- 
sor, Thomas  Salisbury,  Charles  Tinley,  Chidioc 
Tichbourne,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers,  Robert 
Barnwell,  Jolin  Charnock,  Henry  Dun,  John  Jones, 
and  Robert  Polly  ;  all  of  them,  except  Polly,  whose 
bustling  forward  zeal  introduced  him  into  their 
society,  gentlemen  of  good  families,  united  together 
in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  strengthened  by 
the  more  powerful  tie  of  religious  zeal.  Many  con- 
sultations were  held  ;  their  plan  of  operations  was 
at  last  settled  ;  and  their  different  parts  assigned 
[June].  Babington  himself  was  appointed  to  rescue 
the  Queen  of  Scots;  Salisbury,  with  some  others, 
undertook  to  excite  several  counties  to  take  arms ; 
the  murder  of  the  Queen,  the  most  dangerous  and 
important  service  of  all,  fell  to  Tichbourne  and 
Savage,  with  four  associates.  So  totally  had  their 
bigoted  prejudices  extinguished  the  principles  of 
honour,  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  suitable  to 
their  rank,  that,  without  scruple  or  compunction, 
they  undertook  an  action  which  is  viewed  with  hor- 
ror, even  when  committed  by  the  meanest  and  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  This  attempt,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  to  them  no  less  honourable  than  it  was 
desperate ;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  it,  they  had  a  picture  drawn,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  the  six  assassins,  with  that  of  Babington  in 
the  middle,  and  a  motto  intimating  that  they  were 
jointly  embarked  in  some  hazardous  design. 
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The  conspirators,  as  appears  by  this  wanton  and 
imprudent  instance  of  vanity,  seem  to  have  thought 
a  discovery  hardly  possible,  and  neither  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  their  companions  nor  doubted  the 
success  of  their  undertaking-.  But  while  they  be- 
lieved that  their  machinations  were  carried  on  with 
the  most  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  every 
step  they  took  was  fully  known  to  Walsingham. 
Polly  was  one  of  his  spies,  and  had  entered  into  the 
conspiracy  with  no  other  design  than  to  betray  his 
associates.  Gilbert  Gifford  too,  having  been  sent 
over  to  England  to  quicken  the  motions  of  the  con- 
spirators, had  been  gained  by  Walsingham,  and  gave 
him  sure  intelligence  of  all  their  projects.  That  vi- 
gilant minister  immediately  imparted  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth ;  and,  without  com- 
municating the  matter  to  any  other  of  the  counsellors, 
they  agreed,  in  order  to  understand  the  plot  more 
perfectly,  to  wait  until  it  was  ripened  into  some  form, 
and  brought  near  the  point  of  execution. 

At  last,  Elizabeth  thought  it  dangerous  and  cri- 
minal to  expose  her  own  life,  and  to  tempt  Providence 
any  further.  Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole 
conspiracy,  was  arrested  [Aug.  4].  His  associates, 
disconcerted  and  struck  with  astonishment,  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  flight.  But  within  a 
few  days,  all  of  them,  except  Windsor,  were  seized 
in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Though  they  had  undertaken  the 
part,  they  wanted  the  firm  and  determined  spirit  of 
assassins;  and,  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope,  at 
once  confessed  all  that  they  knew.  The  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  their  impatience  to  revenge  such 
an  execrable  combination  against  the  life  of  their 
sovereign,  hastened  their  trial,  and  all  of  them  suf- 
fered the  death  of  traitors  ^^. 

Thus  far  Elizabeth's  conduct  may  be  pronounced 

="5  Camd.  515.     Stale  Trials,  vol.  i.  110. 
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both  prudent  and  laudable,  nor  can  she  be  accused 
of  violatinpr  any  law  of  humanity,  or  of  taking-  any 
{precautions  beyond  what  were  necessary  for  her  own 
safety.  But  a  trag^ical  scene  followed,  with  regard  to 
which  posterity  will  pass  a  very  different  judgment. 
The  frantic  zeal  of  a  i'ew  rash  young-  men  accounts 
sufficiently  for  all  the  wild  and  wicked  designs  which 
they  had  formed.  I^ut  this  was  not  the  light  in  which 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  chose  to  place  the  con- 
spiracy. They  wished  to  persuade  the  nation,  that 
Babington  and  his  associates  should  be  considered 
merely  as  instruments  employed  by  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  real  though  secret  author  of  so  many  at- 
tempts against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  peace 
of  her  kingdoms.  They  produced  letters,  which  they 
ascribed  to  her,  in  support  of  this  charge.  These,  as 
they  gave  out,  had  come  into  their  hands  by  the 
following  singular  and  mysterious  method  of  con- 
veyance. Gifford,  on  his  return  into  England,  had 
been  trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with  letters  to 
Mary ;  but,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity 
and  address,  they  w^ere  only  blank  papers  made  up 
in  that  form.  These  being  safely  delivered  by  him, 
he  was  afterwards  employed  without  further  scruple. 
Walsingham  having  found  means  to  gain  this  man, 
he,  by  the  permission  of  that  minister,  and  the  con- 
nivance of  Paulet,  bribed  a  tradesman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chartley,  whither  Mary  had  been  con- 
veyed, who  deposited  the  letters  in  a  hole  in  the  wall 
of  the  castle,  covered  with  a  loose  stone.  Thence 
they  were  taken  by  the  Queen,  and  in  the  same 
manner  her  answers  returned.  All  these  were  carried 
to  AValsingham,  opened  by  him,  deciphered,  sealed 
again  so  dexterously  that  the  fraud  could  not  be 
perceived,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  directed.  Two  letters  to  Babington, 
with  several  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  Englefield,  and  the 
English  fugitives,  were  procured  by  this  artifice.    It 
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was  given  out,  that  in  these  letters  Mary  approved 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  even  of  the  assassination  ; 
that  she  directed  them  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,  and  not  to  take  arms  until  foreign 
auxiliaries  were  ready  to  join  them  ;  that  she  recom- 
mended the  Earl  of  Arundel,  his  brothers,  and  the 
young  Earl  of  Northumberland,  as  proper  persons 
to  conduct  and  to  add  reputation  to  their  enterprise; 
that  she  advised  them,  if  possible,  to  excite  at  the 
same  time  some  commotion  in  Ireland  ;  and,  above 
all,  besought  them  to  concert  with  care  the  means  of 
her  own  escape,  suggesting  to  them  several  expe- 
dients for  that  purpose. 

All  these  circumstances  were  opened  at  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators;  and  while  the  nation  was  under 
the  influence  of  those  terrors  which  the  association 
had  raised,  and  the  late  danger  had  augmented,  they 
were  believed  w^ithout  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and 
spread  a  general  alarm.  Mary's  zeal  for  her  religion 
was  well  known ;  and  in  that  age,  examples  of  the 
violent  and  sanguinary  spirit  which  it  inspired  were 
numerous.  All  the  cabals  against  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  for  many  years  had  been  carried  on  in  her 
name ;  and  it  now  appears  evidently,  said  the  Eng- 
lish, that  the  safety  of  the  one  Queen  is  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  other.  Why  then,  added  they,  should 
the  tranquillity  of  England  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  stranger?  Why  is  a  life  so  dear  to  the  nation 
exposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  an  exasperated 
rival?  The  case  supposed  in  the  association  has  now 
happened,  the  sacred  person  of  our  sovereign  has 
been  threatened,  and  why  should  not  an  injured 
people  execute  that  just  vengeance  which  they  had 
vowed  ? 

No  sentiments  could  be  more  agreeable  than  these 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  They  themselves 
had  at  first  propagated  them  among  the  people,  and 
they  now  served  both  as  an  apology  and  a  motive 
for  their  proceeding  to  such  extremities  against  the 
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Scottish  Queen  as  they  had  lonp^  meditated.  The 
more  numerous  the  injuries  were  which  Elizabeth 
had  heaped  on  INIary,  the  more  she  feared  and  hated 
that  unhappy  Queen,  and  came  at  last  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  could  be  no  other  security  for  her 
own  life,  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Burlei<rh  and 
Walsingham  had  promoted  so  zealously  all  Eliza- 
beth's measures  \\ith  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  and 
had  acted  with  so  little  reserve  in  opposition  to  Mary, 
that  they  had  reason  to  dread  the  most  violent  effects 
of  her  resentment  if  ever  she  should  mount  the  throne 
of  England.  From  this  additional  consideration  they 
endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  hinder 
an  event  so  fatal  to  themselves,  by  confirming  their 
mistress's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Scottish  Queen. 

JNIeanwhile  Mary  was  guarded  with  unusual  vigi- 
lance, and  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant 
of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir  Thomas 
Georges  was  at  last  sent  from  court  to  acquaint  her 
both  of  it,  and  of  the  imputation  with  which  she  was 
loaded  as  accessary  to  that  crime,  and  he  surprised 
her  with  the  account  just  as  she  had  got  on  horse- 
back to  ride  out  along  with  her  keepers.  She  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  would  have  returned 
to  her  apartment,  but  she  was  not  permitted ;  and, 
in  her  absence,  her  private  closet  was  broke  open, 
her  cabinet  and  papers  were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent 
up  to  court.  Her  principal  domestics  too  were  ar- 
rested, and  committed  to  different  keepers.  Nau 
and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries,  the  one  a  native  of 
France,  the  other  of  Scotland,  were  carried  prisoners 
to  London.  All  the  money  in  her  custody,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was 
secured  ^^.  And  after  leading  her  about  for  some 
days,  from  one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  she 
was  conveyed  to  Fotheringay,  a  strong  castle  in 
Northamptonshire^^. 

No  further  evidence  could  now  be  expected  against 
37  See  Appendix,  No.  XLVHI.  "  Camd.  517. 
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Mary,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  decide  what 
should  be  her  fate.  With  regard  to  this,  Elizabeth 
and  those  ministers  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided 
seem  to  have  taken  their  resolution ;  but  there  was 
still  great  variety  of  sentiments  among  her  other 
counsellors.  Some  thought  it  sufficient  to  dismiss 
all  Mary's  attendants,  and  to  keep  her  under  such 
close  restraint,  as  would  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  as  her  constitution,  broken  by  long  confinement, 
and  her  spirit,  dejected  with  so  many  sorrows,  could 
not  long  support  such  an  additional  load,  the  Queen 
and  nation  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  their 
fears.  But  though  it  might  be  easy  to  secure  Mary's 
own  person,  it  was  impossible  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  for  her  name, 
or  to  extinguish  the  compassion  with  which  they 
viewed  her  sufferings ;  while  such  sentiments  con- 
tinued, insurrections  and  invasions  would  never  be 
wanting  for  her  relief,  and  the  only  effect  of  any 
new  rigour  would  be  to  render  these  attempts  more 
frequent  and  more  dangerous.  For  this  reason  the 
expedient  was  rejected. 

A  public  and  legal  trial,  though  the  most  unexam- 
pled, was  judged  the  most  unexceptionable  method 
of  proceeding ;  and  it  had  at  the  same  time  a  sem- 
blance of  justice,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  dignity. 
It  was  in  vain  to  search  the  ancient  records  for  any 
statute  or  precedent  to  justify  such  an  uncommon 
step  as  the  trial  of  a  foreign  Prince,  who  had  not 
entered  the  kingdom  in  arms,  but  had  fled  thither 
for  refuge.  The  proceedings  against  her  w^ere  founded 
on  the  act  of  last  parliament,  and  by  applying  it  in 
this  manner,  the  intention  of  those  who  had  framed 
that  severe  statute  became  more  apparent ^^. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  no  circumstance  of  pomp 
or  solemnity  should  be  wanting,  which  could  render 

'^^  Camd.  519.     Jolinst.  Hist.  113. 
A  A  2 
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this  transaclion  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  be  tried.  She  appointed,  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  forty  persons,  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  kingdom  by  their  birth  or  offices,  together  with 
five  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and  decide  this  great  cause. 
INIany  difficulties  were  started  by  the  lawyers  about 
the  name  and  title  by  which  Mary  should  be  ar- 
raigned;  and  while  the  essentials  of  justice  were  so 
grossly  violated,  the  empty  forms  of  it  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  They  at  length  agreed  that  she 
should  be  styled  "  Mary,  daugiiter  and  heir  of 
James  V.  late  King  of  Scots,  commonly  called 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Dowager  of  France''".'' 

After  the  many  indignities  which  she  had  lately 
sufi'ered,  Mary  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  her 
destruction  was  determined.  She  expected  every 
moment  to  end  her  days  by  poison,  or  by  some  of 
those  secret  means  usually  employed  against  captive 
Princes.  Lest  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  deprived  her  of  life,  should  endeavour 
likewise  to  blast  her  reputation,  she  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  vindicated  herself,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  from  the  imputation  of  encouraging  or  of  being 
accessary  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Eliza- 
beth ■'^  In  the  solitude  of  her  prison,  the  strange 
resolution  of  bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  had  not 
reached  her  ears,  nor  did  the  idea  of  any  thing  so 
unprecedented,  and  so  repugnant  to  regal  majesty, 
once  enter  into  her  thoughts. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Elizabeth  arrived  at  Fotheringay.  Next 
morning  they  delivered  a  letter  from  their  sovereign 
to  Mary,  in  which,  after  the  bitterest  reproaches  and 
accusations,  she  informed  her,  that  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  the  nation  had  at  last  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  public  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  and 
therefore  required  her,  as  she  had  lived  so  long  under 
■»o  Slrype,  iii.  3G2.  *'  Jebb,  ii.  283. 
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the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Enghincl,  to  submit  now 
to  the  trial  which  they  ordained  to  be  taken  of  her 
crimes.  Mary,  tliough  surprised  at  this  message, 
w  as  neither  appalled  at  the  dangler,  nor  unmindful 
of  her  ow^n  dignity.  She  protested,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  her  charge,  and  had  never  countenanced  any 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  England ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners.  "I  came  into 
the  kingdom,'^  said  she,  "  an  independent  sovereign, 
to  implore  the  Queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject 
myself  to  her  authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken 
by  its  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimidated  by  present 
dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing  unbecoming  the 
majesty  of  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the 
ancestors  from  w  horn  I  am  descended,  and  the  son 
to  whom  I  shall  leave  my  throne.  If  I  must  be 
tried.  Princes  alone  can  be  my  peers.  The  Queen 
of  England's  subjects,  however  noble  their  birth  may 
be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Ever  since  my 
arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined  as  a 
prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  any  protection. 
Let  them  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to  take  away 
my  life." 

The  commissioners  employed  arguments  and 
entreaties  to  overcome  Mary's  resolution.  They 
even  threatened  to  proceed  according  to  the  forms 
of  law,  and  to  pass  sentence  against  her  on  account 
of  her  contumacy  in  refusing  to  plead :  she  persisted, 
however,  for  tw^o  days,  to  decline  their  jurisdiction. 
An  argument,  used  by  Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain, 
at  last  prevailed.  He  told  her  that,  by  avoiding-  a 
trial,  she  injured  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived 
herself  of  the  only  opportunity  of  setting  her  inno- 
cence in  a  clear  light;  and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  them,  or  more  acceptable  to  the 
Queen  their  mistress,  than  to  be  convinced,  by  un- 
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doubted  evidence,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  loaded 
with  foul  aspersions. 

No  wonder  {pretexts  so  plausible  should  impose 
on  the  unwary  Queen,  or  that  she,  unassisted  at  that 
time  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  should  not  be  aVjle 
to  detect  and  elude  all  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth's 
ablest  ministers.  In  a  situation  equally  melancholy, 
and  under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  her  grand- 
son Charles  I.  refused  with  the  utmost  firmness,  to 
acknowledge  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
court  of  justice;  and  posterity  has  approved  his 
conduct,  as  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  King.  If 
Mary  was  less  constant  in  her  resolution,  it  must  be 
imputed  solely  to  her  anxious  desire  of  vindicating 
her  own  honour. 

At  her  appearance  before  the  judges  [Oct.  14], 
who  were  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
where  they  received  her  with  much  ceremony,  she 
took  care  to  protest,  that  by  condescending  to  hear 
and  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusations  which 
should  be  brought  against  her,  she  neither  acknow- 
ledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  admitted 
the  validity  and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  they 
pretended  to  try  her. 

The  chancellor,  by  a  counter  protestation,  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  court. 

Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened 
the  charge  against  her,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  conspiracy.  Copies  of  Mary's  letters  to 
Mendoza,  Babington,  Englefield,  and  Paget,  were 
produced.  Babington's  confession,  those  of  Ballard, 
Savage,  and  the  other  conspirators,  together  with  the 
declarations  of  Nau  and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  were 
read,  and  the  whole  ranged  in  the  most  specious 
order  which  the  art  of  the  lawyers  could  devise,  and 
heightened  by  every  colour  their  eloquence  could 
add. 

3.1ary  listened  to  their  harangues  attentively,  and 
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withoat  emotion.  But  at  the  mention  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel's  name,  who  was  then  confined  in  the 
Tower,  she  broke  out  into  this  tender  and  2:enerous 
exclamation  ;  "  Alas,  how  much  has  the  noble  house 
of  Howard  suffered  for  my  sake  !" 

When  the  Queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary 
stood  up,  and  with  great  mag-nanimity,  and  equal 
presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence.  She  bewailed 
the  unhappiness  of  her  own  situation,  that  after  a 
captivity  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  she  had 
suffered  treatment  no  less  cruel  than  unmerited,  she 
was  at  last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended 
not  only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to 
deprive  her  of  life  itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name 
with  infamy  to  future  ages :  that,  without  regarding 
the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  sub- 
jected to  laws  framed  against  private  persons:  though 
an  anointed  Queen,  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  subjects;  and,  like  a  common  crimi- 
nal, her  honour  exposed  to  the  petulant  tongues  of 
lawyers,  capable  of  wresting  her  words,  and  of  mis- 
representing her  actions :  that  even  in  this  disho- 
nourable situation,  she  was  denied  the  privileges 
usually  granted  to  criminals,  and  obliged  to  under- 
take her  own  defence,  without  the  presence  of  any 
friend  vi'ith  whom  to  advise,  without  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, and  without  the  use  of  her  own  papers. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in 
the  accusation.  She  absolutely  denied  any  corres- 
pondence with  Babington  or  I3allard :  copies  only 
of  her  pretended  letters  to  them  were  produced  ; 
though  nothing  less  than  her  hand-writing  or  sub- 
scription  was  sufficient  to  convict  her  of  such  an 
odious  crime  :  no  proof  could  be  brought  that  their 
letters  were  delivered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any 
answer  was  returned  by  her  direction ;  the  confes- 
sions of  wretches  condemned  and  executed  for  such 
a  detestable  action  were  of  little  weight ;  fear  or  hope 
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mio^ht  extort  from  them  many  tilings  inconsistent 
with  truth,  nor  ought  the  honour  of  a  Queen  to  be 
stained  by  such  vile  testimony.  The  declaration  of 
her  secretaries  was  not  more  conclusive :  promises 
and  threats  might  easily  overcome  the  resolution  of 
two  strangers ;  in  order  to  screen  themselves,  they 
might  throw  the  blame  on  her:  but  they  could  dis- 
cover nothing  to  her  prejudice  without  violating,  in 
the  first  place,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
sworn  to  her;  and  their  j)erjury  in  one  instance  ren- 
dered them  unworthy  of  credit  in  another :  the  letters 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  either  nothing-  more 
than  copies,  or  contained  only  what  was  }}erfectly 
innocent:  "I  have  often,"  continued  she,  "made 
such  eftbrts  for  the  recovery  of  my  liberty  as  are 
natural  to  a  human  creature.  Convinced,  by  the 
sad  experience  of  so  many  years,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  it  from  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  I  have  frequently  solicited 
foreign  Princes,  and  called  upon  all  my  friends  to 
employ  their  whole  interest  for  my  relief.  I  have 
likewise  endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  English 
Catholics  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  with  which 
they  are  now  treated  ;  and  if  I  could  hope,  by  my 
death,  to  deliver  them  from  oppression,  am  willing 
to  die  for  their  sake.  I  wish,  however,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Esther,  not  of  Judith,  and  would 
rather  make  intercession  for  my  people  than  shed 
the  blood  of  the  meanest  creature  in  order  to  save 
them.  I  have  often  checked  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  my  adherents,  when  either  the  severity  of  their, 
own  persecutions,  or  indignation  at  the  unheard-of 
injuries  which  I  have  endured,  were  apt  to  precipi- 
tate them  into  violent  counsels.  I  have  even  warned 
the  Queen  of  dangers  to  which  these  harsh  proceed- 
ings exposed  herself.  And  worn  out,  as  I  now  am, 
with  cares  and  sufferings,  the  prospect  of  a  crown  is 
not  so  inviting  that  1  should  ruin  my  soul  in  order 
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to  obtain  it.  I  am  no  stranger  to  tlie  feelings  of 
humanity,  nor  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  abhor  the  detestable  crime  of  assassination, 
as  equally  repugnant  to  both.  And,  if  ever  I  have 
given  consent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts, 
to  any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, far  from  declining  the  judgment  of  men,  I  shall 
not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God  ^-.'^ 

Two  different  days  did  Mary  appear  before  the 
judges,  and  in  every  part  of  her  behaviour  main- 
tained the  magnanimity  of  a  Queen,  tempered  with 
the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  woman. 

The  commissioners,  by  Elizabeth's  express  com- 
mand, adjourned,  without  pronouncing  any  sentence, 
to  the  Star-chamber  in  Westminster  [Oct.  25].  When 
assembled  in  that  place,  Nau  and  Curie  were  brought 
into  court,  and  confirmed  their  former  declaration 
upon  oath  ;  and  after  reviewing  all  their  proceedings, 
the  commissioners  unanimously  declared  JNIary  "  to 
be  accessary  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  to  have 
imagined  divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death, 
and  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  the  statute  made  for  the  security  of  the 
Queen's  life"*^." 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  the 
injustice  in  appointing  this  trial,  or  the  irregularity 
in  conducting  it,  were  greatest  and  most  flagrant. 
By  what  right  did  Elizabeth  claim  authority  over  an 
independent  Queen?  Was  Mary  bound  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  a  foreign  kingdom?  How  could  the 
subjects  of  another  Prince  become  her  judges?  or, 
if  such  an  insult  on  royalty  were  allowed,  ought  not 
the  common  forms  of  justice  to  have  been  observed  ? 
If  the  testimony  of  Babington  and  his  associates  was 
so  explicit,  why  did  not  Elizabeth  spare  them  for  a 
few  weeks,  and,  by  confronting  them  with  Mary, 
overwhelm  her  with  the  full  conviction  of  her  crimes? 

"2  Camd.  520,  &c.  «  jbia.  525. 
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Nail  and  Carle  were  l)oth  alive,  wherefore  did  not 
they  appear  at  Fotheringay?  and  lor  what  reason 
were  they  produced  in  the  Star-chamber,  where  Mary 
was  not  ])resentto  hear  what  they  deposed  ?  Was  this 
suspicious  evidence  enout^h  to  condemn  a  Queen? 
Ought  the  meanest  criminal  to  have  been  i'ound  guilty 
upon  such  feeble  and  inconclusive  proofs  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  evidence  produced  at 
her  trial,  that  the  sentence  against  Mary  was  founded. 
That  served  as  a  pretence  to  justify,  but  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  violent  steps  taken  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  towards  her  destruction ;  and  was 
employed  to  give  some  appearance  of  justice  to 
what  was  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and  fear.  The 
nation,  blinded  with  resentment  against  Mary,  and 
solicitous  to  secure  the  life  of  its  own  sovereign  from 
every  danger,  observed  no  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  attended  to  no  defects  in  the  proof, 
but  grasped  at  the  suspicions  and  probabilities,  as  if 
they  had  been  irrefragable  demonstrations. 

The  parliament  met  a  few  days  after  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  Mary.  In  that  illustrious 
assembly  more  temper  and  discernment  than  are  to 
be  found  among  the  people  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Both  lords  and  commons,  however,  were 
equally  under  the  dominion  of  popular  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  the  same  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  fear, 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  is  apparent  in  all  their 
proceedings.  They  entered  with  impatience  upon 
an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Queen's  life  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  papers  which  had 
been  produced  at  Fotheringay  were  laid  before  them ; 
and,  after  many  violent  invectives  against  the  Queen 
of  vScots,  both  houses  unanimously  ratified  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissioners  by  whom  she  had 
been  tried,  and  declared  the  sentence  against  her  to 
be  just  and  well  founded.     Not  satisfied  with  this. 
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they  presented  u  joint  address  to  the  Queen,  be- 
seeching- her,  as  she  regarded  her  own  safety,  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  welfare 
and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the  sentence ; 
and  without  further  delay  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  no 
less  irreclaimable  than  dangerous,  tlie  punishment 
which  she  had  merited  by  so  many  crimes.  This 
rec|uest,  dictated  by  tears  unworthy  of  that  great 
assembly,  was  enforced  by  reasons  still  more  un- 
worthy. They  were  drawn  not  from  justice,  but  from 
conveniency.  The  most  rigorous  confinement,  it  was 
pretended,  could  not  curb  Mary's  intriguing  spirit ; 
her  address  was  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  an 
overmatch  for  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  all  her 
keepers ;  the  severest  penal  laws  could  not  restrain 
her  adherents,  who,  while  they  believed  her  person 
to  be  sacred,  would  despise  any  danger  to  which 
themselves  alone  were  exposed ;  several  foreign 
Princes  were  ready  to  second  their  attempts,  and 
waited  only  a  proper  opportunity  for  invading  the 
kingdom,  and  asserting  the  Scottish  Queen's  title 
to  the  crown.  Her  life,  they  contended,  was,  for 
these  reasons,  incompatible  with  Elizabeth's  safety ; 
and  if  she  were  spared  out  of  a  false  clemency,  the 
Queen's  person,  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  could  not  be  one  moment  secure.  Neces- 
sity required  that  she  should  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  preserve  these ;  and  to  prove  this  sacrifice  to  be 
no  less  just  than  necessary,  several  examples  in  his- 
tory were  produced,  and  many  texts  of  Scripture 
quoted  ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  misap- 
plied, and  distorted  from  their  true  meaning. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
Elizabeth  than  an  address  in  this  strain.  It  extri- 
cated her  out  of  a  situation  extremely  embarrassing; 
and,  without  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  sparing, 
it  enabled  her  to  punish  her  rival  with  less  appear- 
ance of  blame.     If  she  chose  the  former,  the  whole 
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honour  would  redound  to  her  own  clemency.  If 
she  determined  on  the  latter,  whatever  was  rigorous 
mif^ht  now  seem  to  l)e  extorted  by  the  solicitations 
of  her  peoj)le  rather  tluin  to  flow  from  her  own  incli- 
nation. Her  answer,  however,  was  in  a  style  which 
she  often  used,  ambi^^uous  and  evasive,  under  the 
appearance  of  openness  and  candour;  full  of  such 
professions  of  regard  for  her  people  as  served  to 
heighten  their  loyalty  ;  of  such  complaints  of  Mary's 
ingratitude  as  were  calculated  to  excite  their  indig-- 
nation ;  and  of  such  insinuation  that  her  own  life 
was  in  danger  as  could  not  fail  to  keep  alive  their 
fears.  In  the  end,  she  besought  them  to  save  her 
the  infamy  and  the  pain  of  delivering  up  a  Queen, 
her  nearest  kinswoman,  to  punishment;  and  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  still  be  possible  to 
provide  for  the  public  security,  without  forcing  her 
to  imbrue  her  hands  in  royal  blood. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  reply  was  easily  under- 
stood. The  lords  and  commons  renewed  their  former 
request  with  additional  importunity,  which  was  far 
from  being  either  unexpected  or  offensive.  Eliza- 
beth did  not  return  any  answer  more  explicit ;  and, 
having  obtained  such  a  public  sanction  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  protract- 
ing this  scene  of  dissimulation  ;  there  was  even  some 
danger  that  her  feigned  difficulties  might  at  last  be 
treated  as  real  ones;  she  therefore  prorogued  the 
parliament,  and  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole 
disposal  of  her  rival's  fate**^. 

All  the  Princes  in  Europe  observed  the  proceed- 
ings against  IVIary  with  astonishment  and  horror; 
and  even  Henry  III.,  notwithstanding  his  known 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Guise,  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pose on  her  behalf,  and  to  appear  in  defence  of  the 
common  rights  of  royalty.  Aubespine,  his  resident 
ambassador,  and  Bellievre,  who  was  sent  with  an 

<*  Ccinul.  526.     D'Ewes,  375. 
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extraordinary  commission  to  the  same  purpose,  in- 
terceded for  Mary  with  great  appearance  of  warmth. 
They  employed  all  the  arguments  which  the  cause 
naturally  suggested;  they  pleaded  from  justice, 
from  generosity,  and  humanity :  they  intermingled 
reproaches  and  threats ;  but  to  all  these  Elizabeth 
continued  deaf  and  inexorable  :  and  having  received 
some  intimation  of  Henry's  real  unconcern  about 
the  fate  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  and  knowing  his 
antipathy  to  all  the  race  of  Guise,  she  trusted  that 
these  loud  remonstrances  would  be  followed  by  no 
violent  resentment '*^. 

She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Scottish  King,  which,  as  they  were  urged  with 
greater  sincerity,  merited  more  attention.  Though 
her  commissioners  had  been  extremely  careful  to 
sooth  James,  by  publishing  a  declaration  that  their 
sentence  against  Mary  did,  in  no  degree,  derogate 
from  his  honour,  or  invalidate  any  title  which  he 
formerly  possessed ;  he  beheld  the  indignities  to 
which  his  mother  had  been  exposed  with  filial  con- 
cern, and  with  the  sentiments  which  became  a  King. 
The  pride  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  roused  by  the 
insult  offered  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and 
called  upon  him  to  employ  the  most  vigorous  efforts, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  revenge  the  Queen's  death. 

At  first,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Elizabeth 
would  venture  upon  an  action  so  unprecedented, 
which  tended  so  visibly  to  render  the  persons  of 
Princes  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
which  degraded  the  regal  dignity,  of  which,  at«other 
times,  she  was  so  remarkably  jealous.  But  as  soon 
as  the  extraordinary  steps  which  she  took  discovered 
her  intention,  he  dispatched  Sir  William  Keith  to 
London  ;  who,  together  with  Douglas,  his  ambassa- 
dor in  ordinary,  remonstrated,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
against  the  injury  done  to  an  independent  Queen, 
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in  subjecting'  her  to  be  tried  like  a  private  person, 
and  by  laws  to  which  she  owed  no  obedience;  and 
besought  Elizabeth  not  to  add  to  this  injury  by  suf- 
fering a  sentence  unjust  in  itself,  as  well  as  dishonour- 
able to  the  King  of  Scots,  to  be  put  into  execution  ^^. 

Elizabeth  returning  no  answer  to  these  remon- 
strances of  his  ambassador,  James  wrote  to  her  with 
liis  own  hand,  complaining  in  the  bitterest  terms  of 
her  conduct,  not  without  threats  that  both  his  duty 
and  his  honour  would  oblige  him  to  renounce  her 
friendship,  and  to  act  as  became  a  son  when  called 
to  revenge  his  mother's  wrongs'*'.  At  the  same  time 
he  assembled  the  nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by 
him  in  so  good  a  cause.  He  appointed  ambassadors 
to  Erance,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  in  order  to  implore 
the  aid  of  these  courts ;  and  took  other  steps  tow  ards 
executing  his  threats  with  vigour.  The  high  strain 
of  his  letter  enraged  Elizabeth  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  was  ready  to  dismiss  his  ambassadors  without 
any  reply.  But  his  preparations  alarmed  and  em- 
barrassed her  ministers,  and  at  their  entreaty  she 
returned  a  soft  and  evasive  answer,  promising  to 
listen  to  any  overture  from  the  King,  that  tended  to 
his  mother's  safety ;  and  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  the  arrival  of  new  ambassadors 
from  Scotland'*^. 

Meanwhile  she  commanded  the  sentence  against 
Mary  to  be  published  [Dec.  6],  and  forgot  not  to 
inform  tlie  people  that  this  was  extorted  from  her 
by  the  repeated  entreaty  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment.. At  the  same  time  she  dispatched  Lord  Buck- 
liurst  and  Beale  to  acquaint  Mary  with  the  sentence, 
and  how  importunately  the  nation  demanded  the 
execution  of  it;  and  though  she  had  not  hitherto 
yielded  to  these  solicitations,  she  advised  her  to  pre- 

*^  See  Append.  No.  XLIX.  Mardin.  573,  &c.  Birch,  Mem. 
i.  52. 
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pare  for  an  event  which  might  become  necessary  for 
securing-  the  Protestant  religion,  as  well  as  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Mary  received  the  message 
not  only  without  symptoms  of  fear,  but  with  expres- 
sions of  triumph.  "No  wonder,"  said  she,  "the 
English  should  now  thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  foreign 
Prince;  they  have  often  oftered  violence  to  their 
own  monarchs.  But  after  so  many  sufferings,  death 
comes  to  me  as  a  welcome  deliverer.  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  my  life  is  deemed  of  importance  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now 
willing  to  die  ^l" 

After  the  j^ublication  of  the  sentence,  Mary  was 
stripped  of  every  remaining  mark  of  royalty.  The 
canopy  of  state  in  her  apartment  was  pulled  down ; 
Paulet  entered  her  chamber,  and  approached  her 
person  without  any  ceremony ;  and  even  appeared 
covered  in  her  presence  [Dec.  19].  Shocked  with 
these  indignities,  and  oft'ended  at  this  gross  fami- 
liarity, to  which  she  had  never  been  accustomed, 
Mary  once  more  complained  to  Elizabeth ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  her  last  request,  entreated  that  she 
would  permit  her  servants  to  carry  her  dead  body 
into  France,  to  be  laid  among  her  ancestors  in  hal- 
lowed ground  :  that  some  of  her  domestics  might  be 
present  at  her  death,  to  bear  witness  of  her  innocence, 
and  firm  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  that  all 
her  servants  might  be  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  to  enjoy  those  small  legacies  which  she  should 
bestow  on  them,  as  testimonies  of  her  affection  ;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  her  almoner,  or  some  other 
Catholic  priest,  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her,  and 
to  assist  her  in  preparing  for  an  eternal  world.  She 
besought  her,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  the  soul  and 
memory  of  Henry  VII.,  their  common  progenitor,  by 
their  near  consanguinity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with 
which  they  were  both  invested,  to  gratify  her  in 

43  Camd.  528.     Jebb,  291. 
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these  particulars,  and  to  indulge  her  so  far  as  to 
sin^nify  her  compliance  by  a  letter  under  her  own 
hand.  Whether  Mary's  letter  was  ever  delivered  to 
l^lizabeth  is  uncertain.  No  answer  was  returned, 
and  no  regard  paid  to  her  requests.  She  was  offered 
a  Protestant  bishop  or  dean  to  attend  her.  Them 
she  rejected,  and,  without  any  clergyman  to  direct 
her  devotions,  she  prepared,  in  great  tranquillity,  for 
the  approach  of  death,  which  she  now  believed  to  be 
at  no  great  distance^. 

1587.]  James,  w  ithout  losing  a  moment,  sent  new 
ambassadors  to  London  [Jan.  1].  These  were  the 
INIaster  of  Gray,  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil.  In  order 
to  remove  Elizabeth's  fears,  they  offered  that  their 
master  would  become  bound  that  no  conspiracy 
should  be  undertaken  against  her  person,  or  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  with  Mary's  consent;  and, 
ibr  the  faithful  performance  of  this,  would  deliver 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
as  hostages.  If  this  were  not  thought  sufficient,  they 
proposed  that  Mary  should  resign  all  her  rights  and 
pretensions  to  her  son,  from  whom  nothing  injurious 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  or  inconsistent  with  Eliza- 
beth's safety,  could  be  feared.  The  former  pro23osal 
Elizabeth  rejected  as  insecure ;  the  latter,  as  danger- 
ous. The  ambassadors  were  then  instructed  to  talk 
in  a  higher  tone ;  and  Melvil  executed  the  commis- 
sion with  fidelity  and  with  zeal.  But  Gray,  with 
his  usual  perfidy,  deceived  his  master,  who  trusted 
him  with  a  negotiation  of  so  much  importance,  and 
betrayed  the  Queen  w hom  he  was  employed  to  save. 
He  encouraged  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  her  rival.  He  often  repeated  the 
old  proverbial  sentence,  "  The  dead  cannot  bite." 
And  whatever  should  happen,  he  undertook  to  pacify 
the  King's  rage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  violent 
effects  of  his  resentment^^ 

^0  Camd.  528.     Jebb,  ii.  295. 
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Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  discovered  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  most  violent  agitation  and  disquietude  of 
mind.  She  shunned  society,  she  was  often  found  in 
a  melancholy  and  musing  posture,  and  repeating 
with  much  emphasis  these  sentences,  which  she 
borrowed  from  some  of  the  devices  then  in  vogue ; 
Aid  fer  aiit  feri ;  ne  feriare,fen.  Much,  no  doubt, 
of  this  apparent  uneasiness  must  be  imputed  to 
dissimulation ;  it  was  impossible,  however,  that  a 
Princess,  naturally  so  cautious  as  Elizabeth,  should 
venture  on  an  action,  which  might  expose  her  me- 
mory to  infamy,  and  her  life  and  kingdom  to  danger, 
without  reflecting  deeply,  and  hesitating  long.  The 
people  waited  her  determination  in  suspense  and 
anxiety  ;  and,  lest  their  fear  or  their  zeal  should  sub- 
side, rumours  of  danger  were  artfully  invented  and 
propagated  with  the  utmost  industry.  Aubespine, 
the  French  ambassador,  was  accused  of  having 
suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  the  Queen.  The 
Spanish  fleet  was  said  by  some  to  be  already  arrived 
at  Milford-haven.  Others  affirmed  that  the  Duke  of 
Guise  had  landed  with  a  strong  army  in  Sussex. 
Now  it  was  reported  that  the  northern  counties  were 
up  in  arms;  next  day,  that  the  Scots  had  entered 
England  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  conspiracy,  it 
was  whispered,  was  on  foot  for  seizing  the  Queen 
and  burning  the  city.  The  panic  grew  every  day 
more  violent;  and  the  people,  astonished  and  en- 
raged, called  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
against  Mary,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  kingdom  ^^. 

While  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  her  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth  thought  she  might  safely  venture  to 
strike  the  blow  which  she  had  so  long  meditated. 
She  commanded  Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  to  bring  to  her  the  fatal  warrant  [Feb.  1] ;  and 
her  behaviour  on  that  occasion  plainly  showed,  that 

^-  Camd.  533,  .531. 
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it  is  not  to  humanity  that  we  must  ascribe  her  for- 
bearance liitherto.     At  the  very  moment  she  was 
siu-nin^  the  writ  which  f^^ve  up  a  woman,  a  Queen, 
and  her  own  nearest  relation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  she  was  capable  of  jestinfr.      "  Go," 
says  she  to  Davison,  "  and  tell  Walsingham  what  I 
have  now  done,  tiiou<ih  I  am  afraid  he  will  die  for 
grief  when  he  hears  it."    Her  chief  anxiety  was  how 
to  secure  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
Mary's  death,  without  a])pearing  to  have  j^iven  her 
consent  to  a  deed  so  odious.     She  often  hinted  to 
Paulet  and  Drury,  as  well  as  to  some  other  courtiers, 
that  now  was  the  time  to  discover  the  sincerity  of 
their  concern  for  her  safety,  and  that  she  expected 
their  zeal  would  extricate  her  out  of  her  present  per- 
plexity.    But  they  were  wise  enough  to  seem  not  to 
understand  her  meaning.     Even  after  the  warrant 
was  signed,  she  commanded  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
Paulet  in  less  ambiguous  terms,  complaining  of  his 
remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the  life  of  her  capital 
enemy,  and  begging  him  to  remember  at  last  what 
was  incumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate  subject, 
as  well  as  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  of 
association,  and  to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  con- 
tinual fear  and  danger,  by  shortening  the  days  of 
his  prisoner,     Paulet,  though  rigorous  and  harsh, 
and  often  brutal  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  thought 
his  duty,  as  Mary's  keeper,  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity.     He  rejected  the  proposal 
with  disdain ;   and  lamenting  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  an 
assassin,  he  declared  that  the  Queen  might  dispose 
of  his  life  at  her  pleasure,  but  that  he  would  never 
stain  his  own  honour,  nor  leave  an  everlasting  mark 
of  infamy  on  his  posterity,  by  lending  his  hand  to 
perpetrate  so  foul  a  crime.     On  the  receipt  of  this 
answer,  Elizabeth  became  extremely  peevish ;  and 
calling  him  a  dainty  and  prcche  fellow,  who  would 
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promise  much  but  perform  nothing,  she  proposed 
to  employ  one  Wingfield,  who  had  both  courage 
and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow^^.  But  Davison 
remonstrating  against  this,  as  a  deed  dishonourable 
in  itself,  and  of  dangerous  example,  she  again  de- 
clared her  intention  that  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  commissioners  should  be  executed  according 
to  law ;  and  as  she  had  already  signed  the  warrant, 
she  begged  that  no  further  application  might  be 
made  to  her  on  that  head.  By  this,  the  privy  coun- 
sellors thought  themselves  sufficiently  authorized  to 
proceed  ;  and  prompted,  as  they  pretended,  by  zeal 
for  the  Queen's  safety,  or  instigated,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, by  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  would  themselves  be  exposed,  if  the  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  were  spared,  they  assembled  in  the 
council-chamber;  and  by  a  letter  under  all  their 
hands,  empowered  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  together  with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
to  see  the  sentence  put  in  execution ^^ 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  February,  the  two  Earls 
arrived  at  Fotheringay,  and  demanded  access  to  the 
Queen,  read  in  her  presence  the  warrant  for  execu- 
tion, and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morn- 
ing. Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion, 
and  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ''  That  soul," 
said  she,  "  is  not  worthy  the  joys  of  Heaven,  which 
repines  because  the  body  must  endure  the  stroke  of 
the  executioner;  and  though  I  did  not  expect  that 
the  Queen  of  England  would  set  the  first  example  of 
violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  Prince,  I 
willingly  submit  to  that  which  Providence  has  de- 
creed to  be  my  lot;"  and  laying  her  hand  on  a 
Bible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly 
protested  that  she  was  innocent  of  that  conspiracy 

^^  Biog.  Britan.  article  Davison. 
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which  Babinfrton  had  carried  on  agrainst  Elizabeth*s 
life^.  She  then  mentioned  the  requests  contained 
in  her  letter  to  Elizabetli,  but  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tory answer.  She  entreated  with  })arlicular  earnest- 
ness, that  now  in  her  last  moments  her  almoner  miji^ht 
be  suffered  to  attend  her,  and  that  she  mi<rht  enjoy 
the  consolation  of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed 
by  her  religion.  Even  this  favour,  which  is  usually 
granted  to  the  vilest  criminal,  was  absolutely  denied. 
Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation,  were 
bathed  in  tears,  and,  though  overawed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  Earls,  with  difficulty  suppressed 
their  anguish  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury withdraw,  than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  and 
burst  out  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  however,  not  only 
retained  perfect  composure  of  mind  herself,  but 
endeavoured  to  moderate  their  excessive  grief;  and 
falling  on  her  knees  with  all  her  domestics  round 
her,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  her  sufierings  were 
now  so  near  an  end,  and  ))rayed  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  endure  what  still  remained  with  decency 
and  with  fortitude.  The  greater  part  of  the  evening 
she  employed  in  settling  her  worldly  affairs.  She 
wrote  her  testament  with  her  own  hand.  Her  money, 
her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  distributed  among 
her  servants,  according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  full  of  tender  but  mag- 
nanimous sentiments,  and  recommended  her  soul 
to  their  prayers,  and  her  afflicted  servants  to  their 
'[:)rotection.  At  supper  she  ate  temperately,  as  usual, 
and  conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  with  cheerful- 
ness; she  drank  to  every  one  of  her  servants,  and 
asked  their  forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed  in  any 
part  of  her  duty  towards  them.  At  her  wonted  time 
she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  calmly  a  few  hours.  Early 

"  Jehb.  ii.  301. 
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in  the  morninor  she  retired  into  her  closet,  and  em- 
ployed a  considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  high  sheriff  and  his  officers  entered  her 
chamber,  and  found  her  still  kneeling-  at  the  altar. 
She  immediately  started  up,  and  with  a  majestic 
mien,  and  a  countenance  undismayed,  and  even 
cheerful,  advanced  towards  the  place  of  execution, 
leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  mourning  habit,  but  with  an  elegance 
and  splendour  which  she  had  long  laid  aside  except 
on  a  few  festival  days.  An  Agnus  Dei  hung  by  a 
pomander  chain  at  her  neck ;  her  beads  at  her  gir- 
dle; and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of 
ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  two  Earls, 
attended  by  several  gentlemen  from  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  received  her;  and  there  Sir  Andrew 
Melvil,  the  master  of  her  household,  who  had  been 
secluded  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence,  was 
permitted  to  take  his  last  farewell.  At  the  sight  of  a 
mistress  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  in  such  a  situation, 
he  melted  into  tears ;  and  as  he  was  bewailing  her 
condition,  and  complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in 
being  appointed  to  carry  the  account  of  such  a 
mournful  event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied,  "  Weep 
not,  good  Melvil,  there  is  at  present  great  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stuart 
delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and  such  an  end  put 
to  her  tedious  sufferings  as  she  has  long  expected. 
Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my  religion ; 
firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scotland ;  and  unchanged 
in  my  affection  to  France.  Commend  me  to  my  son. 
Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  king- 
dom, to  his  honour,  or  to  his  rights ;  and  God  forgive 
all  those  who  have  thirsted,  without  cause,  for  my 
blood  V' 

With  much  difficulty,  and  after  many  entreaties, 
she  prevailed  on  the  two  Earls  to  allow  Melvil,  toge- 
ther with  three  of  her  men  servants  and  two  of  her 
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maids,  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  Tt  was  erected 
in  the  same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a 
little  above  the  floor,  and  covered,  as  well  as  a  chair, 
the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth.  Mary 
mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  ap- 
jjaratus  of  death  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
siijnino'  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat  down  in  the 
chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  vviUi  a 
loud  voice,  to  which  she  listened  with  a  careless  air, 
and  like  one  occupied  in  other  thoughts.  Then  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  began  a  devout  discourse, 
suitable  to  her  present  condition,  and  offered  up 
prayers  to  Heaven  in  her  behalf;  but  she  declared 
that  she  could  not  in  conscience  hearken  to  the  one, 
nor  join  with  the  other ;  and  kneeling  down,  repeated 
a  Latin  prayer.  When  the  dean  had  finished  his 
devotions,  she,  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in  the 
English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God  the  afflicted 
state  of  the  church,  and  prayed  for  prosperity  to  her 
son,  and  for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  Eliza- 
beth. She  declared  that  she  hoped  for  mercy  only 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of  whose 
image  she  now  willingly  shed  her  blood;  and  lifting 
up  and  kissing  the  crucifix,  she  thus  addressed  it: 
"  As  thy  arms,  O  Jesus,  were  extended  on  the  cross; 
so  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy  receive 
me,  and  forgive  my  sins.^^ 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her 
veil  and  upper  garments;  and  one  of  the  executioners 
rudely  endeavouring  to  assist,  she  gently  checked 
him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  undress  before  so  many  spectators, 
nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  With  calm  but 
undaunted  fortitude  she  laid  her  neck  on  the  block ; 
and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other, 
at  the  second  stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling 
out  of  its  attire,  discovered  her  hair  already  grown 
quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows.   The  executioner 
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held  it  up  still  slieaniing-  with  blood,  and  the  Dean 
cryino-  out,  "  So  perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  ene- 
mies !"  the  Earl  of  Kent  alone  answered  Amen.  The 
rest  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and  drowned 
in  tears ;  being  incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  any 
other  sentiments  but  those  of  pity  or  admiration ^^. 

Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  after  a  life  of  forty-four  years  and  two  months, 
almost  nineteen  years  of  which  she  passed  in  cap- 
tivity. The  political  parties  which  were  formed  in 
the  kingdom  during  her  reign  have  subsisted  under 
various  denominations  ever  since  that  time.  The 
rancour  with  which  they  were  at  first  animated  hath 
descended  to  succeeding  ages,  and  their  prejudices, 
as  well  as  their  rage,  have  been  perpetuated,  and 
even  augmented.  Among  historians,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  all  these  passions,  and  who  have 
either  ascribed  to  her  every  virtuous  and  amiable 
quality,  or  have  imputed  to  her  all  the  vices  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  susceptible,  we  search  in  vain  for 
Clary's  real  character.  She  neither  merited  the  ex- 
aggerated praises  of  the  one,  nor  the  undistinguished 
censure  of  the  other. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  external  form,  she  added  those  accomplish- 
ments which  render  their  impression  irresistible. 
Polite,  affable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity. 
Sudden,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments; 
because  her  heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction  ;  because  she  had. been  ac- 
customed from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  Queen. 
No  stranger,  on  some  occasions,  to  dissimulation ; 
which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  receivecl 
her  education,  was  reckoned  among  the  necessary 
arts  of  government.     Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or 

^  Camd.  534.  Spotsw.  35.3.  Jebb,  ii.  300.  Strype,  iii.  383. 
See  Appendix,  No.  LI. 
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unconscious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  every 
woman  beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty. 
Formed  with  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with 
the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable 
woman    rather   than   an   illustrious   Queen.      The 
vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with 
sound  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which 
was  not  at  all  times  under  the  restraint  of  discretion, 
betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.     To 
say  that  she  was  always  unfortunate  will  not  account 
for  that  long-  and  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  calamities  which  befell  her ;   we  must  likewise 
add,  that  she  w^as  often  imjn'udent.     Her  passion 
for  Darnly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive ;  and 
though  the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme 
was  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill  requited  love,  and  of 
his  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality ;  yet  neither 
these,  nor  Both  well's  artful  address  and  important 
services,  can  justify  her  attachment  to  that  nobleman. 
Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were, 
are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy  passion ;  nor  can 
they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  infamous 
scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence. 
Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  her  cha- 
racter which  it  cannot  approve,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prompt  some  to  impute  some  of  her  actions  to  her 
situation,  more  than  to  her  dispositions ;   and  to 
lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather  than 
excuse  the  perverseness  of  the  latter.    Mary's  suffer- 
ings exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite 
sorrow  and  commiseration ;   and  w  hile  we  survey 
them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties,  we 
think  of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve 
of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who 
had  altained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  person,  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  female 
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rei2:n,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  ascribing 
to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance,  and  ele- 
oance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable. 
Her  hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and 
of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray ; 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine;  and  her  hands 
and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and 
colour.  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with 
equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she 
both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon 
skill.  Towards  the  end  of  her  life,  long  confinement, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she  had 
been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism,  which 
often  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  No  man, 
says  Brantome,  ever  beheld  her  person  w  ithout  ad- 
miration and  love,  or  wdll  read  her  history  without 
sorrow. 

None  of  her  women  were  suffered  to  come  near 
her  dead  body,  which  was  carried  into  a  room  ad- 
joining to  the  place  of  execution,  where  it  lay  for 
some  days,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a 
billiard  table.  The  block,  the  scaffold,  the  aprons 
of  the  executioners,  and  every  ihing  stained  with 
her  blood,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  IS^ot  long  after, 
Elizabeth  appointed  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Peterborough  with  royal  magnificence. 
But  this  vulgar  artifice  was  employed  in  vain ;  the 
pageantry  of  a  pompous  funeral  did  not  efface  the 
memory  of  those  injuries  which  laid  T^Iary  in  her 
grave.  James,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  to  be  deposited  among  the  mo- 
narchs  of  England. 

Elizabeth  affected  to  receive  the  accounts  of  Mary's 
death  with  the  most  violent  emotions  of  surprise  and 
concern.    Sighs,  tears,  lamentations,  and  mourning, 
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were  all  employed  to  display  tlie  reality  and  "great- 
ness of  her  sorrow.  Evident  marks  of  dissimulation 
and  artifice  may  l)e  traced  through  every  jieriod  of 
Elizabeth's  proceed ing-s  against  the  life  of  the  Scot- 
tish Queen.  The  commission  for  bringing  IMary  to 
a  public  trial  was  seemingly  extorted  from  her  by 
the  entreaties  of  her  privy  counsellors.  She  delayed 
j)ublishing  the  sentence  against  her  till  she  was  twice 
solicited  by  both  houses  of  parliament.  Nor  did  she 
sign  the  warrant  for  execution  without  the  utmost 
apparent  reluctance.  One  scene  more  of  the  boldest 
and  most  solemn  deceit  remained  to  be  exhibited. 
She  undertook  to  make  the  world  believe  that  Mary 
had  been  ])ut  to  death  without  her  knowledge,  and 
against  her  will.  Davison,  who  neither  suspected 
her  intention  nor  his  own  danger,  was  her  instrument 
in  carrying  on  this  artifice,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it. 

It  was  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  to  lay  before 
her  the  warrant  for  execution,  in  order  to  be  signed ; 
and  by  her  command  he  carried  it  to  the  great  seal. 
She  pretended,  however,  that  she  had  charged  him 
not  to  communicate  what  she  had  done  to  any  per- 
son, nor  to  suffer  the  warrant  to  go  out  of  his  hands, 
without  her  express  permission  ;  that,  in  contempt 
of  this  order,  he  had  not  only  revealed  the  matter  to 
several  of  her  ministers,  but  had,  in  concert  with 
them,  assembled  her  privy  counsellors,  by  whom, 
without  her  consent  or  knowledge,  the  warrant  was 
issued,  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  em- 
powered to  put  it  in  execution.  Though  Davison 
denied  all  this,  and  with  circumstances  which  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  truth  and  credibility;  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  her  privy  council, 
composed  of  the  persons  in  whom  she  most  confided, 
of  herministers  and  favourites,  would  assemble  within 
the  walls  of  her  palace,  and  venture  to  transact  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  without  her  privity, 
and  contrary  to  her  inclination ;  yet  so  far  did  she 
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carry  her  dissimulation  that,  with  all  the  signs  of 
displeasure  and  of  rage,  she  banished  most  of  her 
counsellors  out  of  her  presence  ;  and  treated  Bur- 
leigh, in  particular,  so  harshly,  and  with  such  marks 
of  disgust,  that  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  in 
the  deepest  affliction  wrote  to  the  Queen,  begging 
leave  to  resign  all  his  places,  that  he  might  retire  to 
his  own  estate,  Davison  she  instantly  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  committed  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  [March].  He  was  soon  after  brought  to  a 
solemn  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  often  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  Queen's  pleasure.  He  languished  several 
years  in  confinement,  and  never  recovered  any  de- 
gree of  favour  or  of  power.  As  her  jealousy  and 
fear  had  bereaved  the  Queen  of  Scots  of  life,  in 
order  to  palliate  this  part  of  her  conduct,  Elizabeth 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  the  reputation  and 
happiness  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men 
in  her  kingdom  ^^. 

This  solemn  farce,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
furnished  Elizabeth,  however,  with  an  apology  to  the 
King  of  Scots.  As  the  prospect  of  his  mother's 
danger  had  excited  the  King's  filial  care  and  concern, 
the  account  of  her  death  filled  him  with  grief  and 
resentment.  His  subjects  felt  the  dishonour  done 
to  him  and  to  the  nation.  In  order  to  sooth  both, 
Elizabeth  instantly  dispatched  Robert  Gary,  one  of 
Lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  with  a  letter  expressing  her 
extreme  affliction  on  account  of  that  miserable  acci- 
dent, which,  as  she  pretended,  had  happened  far 
contrary  to  her  appointment  or  intention.  James 
would  not  permit  her  messenger  to  enter  Scotland, 
and  with  some  dilliculty  received  a  memorial  which 
he  sent  from  Berwick.  It  contained  the  tale  con- 
cerning Davison,  dressed  up  with  all  the  circum- 

^'  Camden,  536.  Strjpe,  iii.  370.  See  Appendix,  No.  LII. 
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stances  which  tended  to  exculpate  Elizabeth,  and  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  on  his  rashness  or  treachery. 
Such  a  defence  trave  little  satisfaction,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  mockery  added  to  insult;  and  many  of 
the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  Kin^^,  breathed  nothing 
but  revenge.  Elizabeth  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
pacify  them,  and  she  wanted  neither  able  instruments 
nor  plausible  reasons,  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
Leicester  wrote  to  the  King,  and  Walsingham  to 
Secretary  jMaitland.  They  represented  the  certain 
destruction  to  which  James  would  expose  himself, 
if,  with  the  forces  of  Scotland  alone,  he  should  ven- 
ture to  attack  a  kingdom  so  far  superior  in  power ; 
that  the  history  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  his  mother^s 
sad  experience,  might  convince  him,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  or  deceitful  than  depend- 
ance  on  foreign  aid ;  that  the  King  of  France  would 
never  wish  to  see  the  British  kingdoms  united  under 
one  monarch,  nor  contribute  to  invest  a  Prince  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  house  of  Guise  with  such  formid- 
able power;  that  Philip  might  be  a  more  active  ally, 
but  would  certainly  prove  a  more  dangerous  one; 
and  under  pretence  of  assisting  him  would  assert  his 
own  right  to  the  English  crown,  which  'he  already 
began  openly  to  claim ;  that  the  same  statute,  on 
which  the  sentence  of  death  against  his  mother  had 
been  founded,  would  justify  the  excluding  him  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown;  that  the  English,  natu- 
rally averse  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  would 
not  fail,  if  exasperated  by  his  hostilities,  to  apply  it 
in  that  manner ;  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to 
rej)air  the  wrongs  which  the  mother  had  suffered, 
by  her  tenderness  and  affection  towards  the  son ; 
and  that,  by  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war,  he  would 
deprive  himself  of  a  noble  inheritance,  w  hich,  by 
cultivating  her  friendshijj,  he  must  infallibly  obtain. 
These  representations,  added  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  to  the  smallness  of  his  revenues. 
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to  the  mutinous  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobles,  to  the 
dubious  fidelity  of  others,  and  to  the  influence  of 
that  faction  which  was  entirely  at  Elizabeth's  de- 
votion, convinced  James  that  a  war  with  England, 
however  just,  would  in  the  present  juncture  be  alto- 
gether im political.  All  these  considerations  induced 
him  to  stifle  his  resentment;  to  appear  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  Davison;  and  to  pre- 
serve all  the  semblances  of  friendship  with  the  Eng- 
lish court  ^^  In  this  manner  did  the  cloud  which 
threatened  such  a  storm  pass  away.  Mary's  death, 
like  that  of  a  common  criminal,  remained  unavenged 
by  any  Prince ;  and,  whatever  infamy  Elizabeth 
might  incur,  she  was  exposed  to  no  new  danger  on 
that  account. 

Mary's  death,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  Master 
of  Gray,  and  lost  him  the  King's  favour,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  possessed.  He  was  become  as 
odious  to  the  nation  as  favourites  who  acc|uire  power 
without  merit,  and  exercise  it  without  discretion, 
usually  are.  The  treacherous  part  which  he  had 
acted  during  his  late  embassy  was  no  secret,  and 
filled  James,  wlio  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  with  astonishment.  The  courtiers  observed  the 
symptoms  of  disgust  arising  in  the  King's  mind,  his 
enemies  seized  the  opportunity,  and  Sir  William 
Stewart,  in  revenge  of  the  perfidy  with  which  Gray 
had  betrayed  his  brother  Captain  James  [May  10], 
publicly  accused  him  before  a  convention  of  nobles, 
not  only  of  having  contributed,  by  his  advice  and 
suggestions,  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen,  but 
of  holding  coirespondence  with  Popish  Princes,  in 
order  to  subvert  the  religion  established  in  the  king- 
dom. Gray,  unsupported  by  the  King,  deserted  by 
all,  and  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  made  a  feeble 
defence.  He  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment, a  punishment  very  unequal  to   his  crimes. 

^«  Spotsw.  3G2.     Cald.  iv.  13,  14.     Strvpe,  377. 
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But  the  Kinf^  was  unuillinf^  to  abandon  one  whom 
he  had  once  favoured  so  liighly  to  the  rigour  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  liord  Hamilton,  his  near  relation,  and  the 
olher  nobles  who  had  lately  returned  from  exile,  in 
gratitude  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  them, 
interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  destruction  of  one 
of  his  enemies.  Captain  James  Stewart  thought  the 
juncture  favourable  for  prosecuting-  his  revenge  on 
them  all.  He  singled  out  Secretary  Maitland,  the 
most  eminent  both  for  abilities  and  enmity  to  him ; 
and  offered  to  prove  that  he  was  no  less  accessary 
than  Gray  to  the  Queen's  death,  and  had  even 
formed  a  design  of  delivering  up  the  King  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  time  and  ab- 
sence had,  in  a  g-reat  measure,  extinguished  the 
King's  affection  for  a  minion  who  so  little  deserved 
it.  All  the  courtiers  combined  against  him  as  a 
common  enemy ;  and,  instead  of  gaining  his  point, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  office  of  Chancellor 
conferred  upon  Maitland,  who,  together  with  that 
dignity,  enjoyed  all  the  power  and  influence  of  a 
prime  minister. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this 
year,  the  same  hatred  to  the  order  of  Bishops,  and 
the  same  jealousy  and  fear  of  their  encroachments, 
appeared.  But  as  the  King  was  now  of  full  age,  and 
a  parliament  was  summoned  on  that  occasion,  the 
clergy  remained  satisfied  with  appointing  some  of 
their  number  to  represent  their  grievances  to  that 
court,  from  which  great  things  were  expected. 

Previous  to  this  meeting  of  parliament,  James 
attempted  a  work  worthy  of  a  King.  The  deadly 
feuds  which  subsisted  between  many  of  the  great 
families,  and  which  were  transmitted  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another,  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  ;  contributed,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance,  to  preserve  a   fierce   and  barbarous   spirit 
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among  the  nobles;  and  proved  the  occasion  of  many- 
disasters  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  After 
many  preparatory  negotiations  he  invited  the  con- 
tending parties  to  a  royal  entertainment  in  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  House ;  and  partly  by  his  authority, 
partly  by  his  entreaties,  obtained  their  promise  to 
bury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual  oblivion.  From 
thence  he  conducted  them,  in  solemn  procession, 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  marching  by  pairs, 
each  hand  in  hand  with  his  enemy.  A  collation  of 
wine  and  sweetmeats  was  prepared  at  the  public 
cross,  and  there  they  drank  to  each  other  with  all 
the  signs  of  reciprocal  forgiveness  and  of  future 
friendship.  The  people,  who  were  present  at  a 
spectacle  so  unusual,  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  seeing  concord  and  tranc[uillity  established 
in  every  part  of  the  l^ingdom,  and  testified  their 
satisfaction  by  repeated  acclamations^^.  Unhappily, 
the  effects  of  this  reconciliation  were  not  correspon- 
dent either  to  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  King,  or 
to  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  All  the  laws  passed  in 
its  favour  since  the  Reformation  were  ratified ;  and 
a  new  and  severe  one  was  enacted  against  seminary 
priests  and  Jesuits,  whose  restless  industry  in  making 
proselytes  brought  many  of  them  into  Scotland  about 
this  time.  Two  acts  of  this  parliament  deserve  more 
particular  notice  on  account  of  the  consecj^uences 
with  which  they  were  follov^ed. 

The  one  respected  the  lands  of  the  church.  As 
the  public  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  defraying 
the  King's  ordinary  charges ;  as  the  administration 
of  the  government  became  more  comj)licated  and 
more  expensive ;  as  James  was  naturally  profuse, 
and  a  stranger  to  economy,  it  was  necessary  on  all 
these  accounts  to  provide  some  fund  proportioned 

59  Spotsw.  104.     Cald.  iv.  13. 
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to  his  exigencies.  ]5ut  no  considerable  sum  could 
be  levied  on  the  commons,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  nobles  were 
unaccustomed  to  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  were  the  only  source 
whence  a  ])roper  supply  could  be  drawn.  Notwith- 
standing^ all  tlie  depredations  of  the  laity  since  the 
Reformation,  and  the  various  devices  which  they 
had  employed  to  seize  the  church  lands,  some  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  remained  still  unalienated, 
and  were  held  either  by  the  bishops  who  possessed 
the  benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  during 
pleasure.  All  these  lands  were  in  this  parliament 
annexed,  by  one  general  law'^*',  to  the  crown,  and 
the  King  was  empowered  to  apply  the  rents  of  them 
to  his  own  use.  The  tithes  alone  were  reserved  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  persons  who  served  the  cure, 
and  the  principal  mansion-house,  w  ith  a  few  acres 
of  land  by  way  of  glebe,  allotted  for  their  residence. 
By  this  great  accession  of  property,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  King  must  have  acquired  a  vast 
increase  of  power,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobles 
have  suffered  a  proportional  diminution.  The  very 
reverse  of  this  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case. 
Almost  all  grants  of  church-lands,  prior  to  this  act, 
were  thereby  confirmed ;  and  titles,  which  vvere  for- 
merly reckoned  precarious,  derived  thence  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliamentary  authority.  James  was  likewise 
authorized,  during  a  limited  time,  to  make  new 
alienations;  and  such  was  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  servants, 
and  to  gratify  their  most  extravagant  demands,  that 
not  only  during  the  time  limited,  but  throughout 
his  whole  reigD,  he  was  continually  employed  in 
bestowing,  and  his  parliament  in  ratifying  grants  of 
this  kind  to  his  nobles:  hence  little  advantage  ac- 
crued to  the  crown  from  that  which  might  have  been 
«o  Pari.  11  Jac.  VI.  c.  29. 
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SO  valuable  an  addition  to  its  revenues.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  great  sufferers  by  the  law.  But  at 
this  juncture  neither  the  King  nor  his  ministers  were 
solicitous  about  the  interests  of  an  order  of  men, 
odious  to  the  people,  and  persecuted  by  the  clerg-y. 
Their  enemies  promoted  the  law  with  the  utmost 
zeal.  The  prospect  of  sharing-  in  their  spoils  in- 
duced all  parties  to  consent  to  it;  and  after  a  step 
so  fatal  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  dignified 
clergy,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  that 
change  in  the  government  of  the  church  which  soon 
after  took  place  ^^ 

The  change  which  the  other  statute  produced  in 
the  civil  constitution  was  no  less  remarkable.  Under 
the  feudal  system,  every  freeholder,  or  immediate 
vassal  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in 
parliament.  These  freeholders  were  originally  few 
in  number,  but  possessed  of  great  and  extensive 
property.  By  degrees  these  vast  possessions  were 
divided  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  or  parceled 
out  by  the  Prince,  or  split  by  other  accidents.  The 
number  of  freeholders  became  greater,  and  their 
condition  more  unequal ;  besides  the  ancient  barons, 
who  preserved  their  estates  and  their  power  unim- 
paired, there  arose  another  order  whose  rights  were 
the  same,  though  their  wealth  and  influence  were  far 
inferior.  But,  in  rude  ages,  when  the  art  of  govern- 
ment was  extremely  imperfect,  when  parliaments 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  deliberated  on  matters 
little  interesting  to  a  martial  people,  few  of  the  lesser 
barons  took  their  seats,  and  the  whole  parliamentary 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  greater  barons,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ecclesiastical  order.  James  I., 
fond  of  imitating  the  forms  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed,  and 
desirous  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  pow  er  of 
the  great  nobles,  procured  an  act  in  the  year  1427, 
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clisi)ensing  willi  the  j)crsonal  attendance  of  the  lesser 
barons,  and  empowerinf^  those  in  each  county  to 
choose  two  commissioners  to  represent  tlicm  in  par- 
liament. This  law,  like  many  other  regulations  of 
that  wise  Prince,  produced  little  effect.  All  the 
King's  vassals  continued,  as  formerly,  possessed  of 
a  right  to  be  present  in  jiarliament ;  but,  unless  in 
some  extraordinary  conjunctures,  the  greater  barons 
alone  attended.  But  by  means  of  the  Reformation 
the  constitution  had  undergone  a  great  change.  The 
aristocratical  ))ower  of  the  nobles  had  been  much 
increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  which  the  crown  usually  employed  to  check 
their  usurpation  and  to  balance  their  authority,  had 
diminished  in  proportion.  Many  of  the  abbeys  and 
priories  had  been  erected  into  temporal  j^eerages; 
and  the  Protestant  bishops,  an  indigent  race  of  men 
and  odious  to  the  nation,  were  far  from  possessing 
the  weight  and  credit  which  their  predecessors  de- 
rived from  their  own  exorbitant  wealth  and  the  su- 
perstitious reverence  of  the  ])eople.  In  this  situation 
the  King  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  employed 
by  James  I.,  and  obtained  a  law  reviving  the  statute 
of  1427;  and  from  that  time  the  commons  of  Scot- 
land have  sent  their  representatives  tO  parliament. 
An  act  which  tended  so  visibly  to  abridge  their  au- 
thority did  not  pass  without  opposition  from  many 
of  the  nobles.  But  as  the  King  had  a  right  to  summon 
the  lesser  barons  to  attend  in  person,  others  were 
apprehensive  of  seeing  the  house  filled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  his  dependents,  and  consented  the  more 
willingly  to  a  law  which  laid  them  under  the  restric- 
tion of  appearing  only  by  their  re])resentatives. 

The  year  1588  began  with  a  universal  expectation 
throughout  all  Europe  that  it  was  to  be  distinguished 
l)y  wonderful  events  and  revolutions.  Several  as- 
trologers, according  to  the  accounts  of  contemporary 
historians,  had  ])redictcd  this;  and  the  situation  of 
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affairs  in  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe  was 
such  that  a  sagacious  observer,  without  any  superna- 
tural intelligence,  might  have  hazarded  the  prediction 
and  have  foreseen  the  approach  of  some  grand  crisis. 
In  France  it  was  evident  from  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress of  the  League  conducted  by  a  leader  whose 
ambition  was  restrained  by  no  scruples,  and  whose 
genius  had  hitherto  suraiounted  all  difficulties;  as 
well  as  from  the  timid,  variable,  and  impolitic  coun- 
cils of  Henry  III.,  that  either  that  monarch  must 
submit  to  abandon  the  throne  of  which  he  was  un- 
worthy, or  by  some  sudden  and  daring  blow  cut  off 
his  formidable  rival.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  Duke  of  Guise  drove  his  master  out 
of  his  capital  city,  and  forced  him  to  conclude  a 
peace  which  left  him  only  the  shadow  of  royalty ; 
and  before  the  year  expired  he  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  and  fear  of  Henry  and  to  his  own 
security.  In  Spain  the  operations  were  such  as 
promised  something  still  more  uncommon.  During 
three  years  Philip  had  employed  all  the  power  of 
his  European  dominions,  and  exhausted  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Indies,  in  vast  preparations  for  w  ar.  A 
fleet,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  ocean, 
was  ready  to  sail  from  Lisbon,  and  a  numerous  land 
army  was  assembled  to  embark  on  board  of  it.  Its 
destination  was  still  unknown,  though  many  circum- 
stances made  it  probable  that  the  blow  was  aimed, 
in  the  first  place,  against  England.  Elizabeth  had 
long  given  secret  aid  to  the  revolted  provinces  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  now  openly  afforded  them  her 
protection.  A  numerous  body  of  her  troops  was  in 
their  senice;  the  Earl  of  Leicester  commanded  their 
armies ;  she  had  great  sway  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  republic ;  and  some  of  its  most  considerable 
towns  were  in  her  possession.  Her  fleets  had  in- 
sulted the  coasts  of  Spain,  intercepted  the  galleons 
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from  the  West  Indies,  and  tliieiitened  the  colonies 
there.  Roused  by  so  many  injuries,  allured  by 
views  of  ambition,  and  animated  by  a  suj3erstitious 
zeal  for  propagating  the  Romish  religion,  Philip  re- 
solved not  only  to  invade  but  to  conquer  England, 
to  which  his  descent  froni  the  house  of  Lancaster 
and  the  donation  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  gave  him  in  his 
own  opinion  a  double  title. 

Elizabeth  saw  the  danger  approach,  and  prepared 
to  encounter  it.  The  measures  for  the  defence  of 
her  kingdom  were  concerted  and  carried  on  with  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  which  distinguished  her  reign. 
Her  chief  care  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Scots.  She  had  treated  the  Queen  his 
mother  with  a  rigour  unknown  among  Princes  ;  she 
had  often  used  himself  harshly,  and  with  contempt; 
and  though  he  had  hitherto  prudently  suppressed 
his  resentment  of  these  injuries,  she  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  altogether  extinguished,  and  was  afraid  that 
in  her  present  situation  it  might  burst  out  with  fatal 
violence.  Philip,  sensible  how  much  an  alliance 
with  Scotland  would  facilitate  his  enterprise,  courted 
James  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  He  excited  him 
to  revenge  his  mother's  wrong ;  he  flattered  him  w  ith 
the  hopes  of  sharing  his  conquests;  and  offered  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  the  Infanta  Isabella.  At 
the  same  time  Scotland  swarmed  with  priests,  his 
emissaries,  who  seduced  some  of  the  nobles  to  Po- 
pery and  corrupted  others  w  ith  bribes  and  promises. 
Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  were  the  heads  of  a  faction 
wliich  openly  espoused  the  interest  of  Spain.  Lord 
INIaxwell,  arriving  from  that  court,  began  to  assemble 
his  followers,  and  to  take  arms,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  join  the  Spaniards.  In  order  to  counter- 
balance all  these,  Elizabeth  made  the  warmest  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  the  King;  and  Ashby,  her 
ambassador,  entertained  him  with  magnificent  hopes 
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and  promises.  He  assured  him  that  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  should  be  publicly  acknow- 
ledged in  England  :  that  he  should  be  created  a 
duke  in  that  kingdom ;  and  he  should  be  admitted 
to  some  share  in  the  government ;  and  receive  a  con- 
siderable pension  annually.  James,  it  is  probable, 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth's  arts  to  rely 
entirely  on  these  promises.  But  he  understood  his 
own  interest  in  the  present  juncture  and  pursued  it 
with  much  steadiness.  He  rejected  an  alliance  with 
Spain  as  dangerous.  He  refused  to  admit  into  his 
presence  an  ambassador  from  the  Pope.  He  seized 
Colonel  Semple,  an  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Parma. 
He  drove  many  of  the  seminary  priests  out  of  the 
kingdom.  He  marched  suddenly  to  Dumfries,  dis- 
persed INIaxwelPs  follow^ers,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
In  a  convention  of  the  nobles  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  league  with  England; 
and,  without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  revenge, 
determined  to  act  in  concert  with  Elizabeth  against 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  put 
the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  levied 
troops  to  obstruct  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
offered  to  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's  assistance, 
and  told  her  ambassador  that  he  expected  no  other 
favour  from  the  King  of  Spain  but  that  which  Poly- 
phemus had  promised  to  Ulysses,  that  when  he  had 
devoured  all  his  companions  he  would  make  him 
his  last  morsel  ^l 

The  zeal  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  King ;  and  the  extraordinary 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened  suggested 
to  them  an  extraordinary  expedient  for  their  security. 
A  bond  was  framed  for  the  maintenance  of  true  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  King's  person 
and  government,  in  opposition  to  all  enemies  foreign 
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and  domestic.  This  contained  a  confession  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  a  jiarticular  renunciation  of  the 
errors  of  Po])cry,  and  the  most  solemn  promises,  in 
the  name  and  through  the  strenf^th  of  God,  of  ad- 
hering to  each  other  in  supporting  the  former  and 
contending  against  the  latter  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power ''^.  The  King,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people  subscribed  with  equal  alacrity.  Strange  or 
uncommon  as  such  a  combination  may  now  appear, 
many  circumstances  contributed  at  that  time  to 
recommend  it,  and  to  render  the  if  lea  familiar  to  the 
Scots.  When  roused  by  an  extraordinary  event  or 
alarmed  by  any  public  danger,  the  people  of  Israel 
were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn 
covenant  to  adhere  to  that  religion  which  the  Al- 
mighty had  established  among  them  ;  this  the  Scots 
considered  as  a  sacred  precedent  which  it  became 
them  to  imitate.  In  that  age  no  considerable  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  in  Scotland  without  a  bond  of 
mutual  defence,  which  all  concerned  reckoned  ne- 
cessary for  their  security.  The  form  of  this  religious 
confederacy  is  plainly  borrowed  from  those  political 
ones  of  which  so  many  instances  have  occurred;  the 
articles,  stipulations,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  exactly  the  same  in  both.  Almost  all  the 
considerable  Popish  Princes  were  then  joined  in  a 
league  for  extirpating  the  reformed  religion,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  seemed  more  effi- 
cacious, than  to  enter  into  a  counter  association  in 
order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  formidable  con- 
spiracy. To  these  causes  did  the  covenant,  which 
is  so  famous  in  history,  owe  its  origin.  It  was  re- 
newed at  different  times  during  the  reign  of  James ^^ 
It  was  revived  with  great  solemnity,  though  with 
considerable  alterations,  in  the  year  1638.     It  was 
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adopted  by  the  English  in  the  year  1643,  and  en- 
forced by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  political  purposes  to  which  it 
was  then  made  subservient,  and  the  violent  and  un- 
constitutional measures  w  hich  it  was  then  employed 
to  promote,  it  is  not  our  province  to  explain.  But 
at  the  juncture  in  which  it  was  first  introduced,  we 
may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  a  prudent  and  laud- 
able device  for  the  defence  of  the  relicrion  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation ;  nor  were  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  conceived  other  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  men  alarmed  with  the  impending  danger  of 
Popery,  and  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  most 
bigoted  and  most  powerful  Prince  in  Europe. 

Philip's  eagerness  to  conquer  England  did  not 
inspire  him  either  with  the  vigour  or  dispatch  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  success  of  so  mighty  an  enterprise. 
His  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  sailed  in  April,  did 
not  enter  the  English  channel  till  the  middle  of  July. 
It  hovered  many  days  on  the  coast  in  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  blocked 
up  in  the  ports  of  Flanders  by  a  Dutch  squadron. 
Continual  disasters  pursued  the  Spaniards  during 
that  time ;  successive  storms  and  battles,  which  were 
well  known,  conspired  with  their  own  ill  conduct  to 
disappoint  their  enterprise.  And  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  which  watched  with  remarkable  care  over 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Britain, 
the  English  valour  scattered  and  destroyed  the 
Armada  on  which  Philip  had  arrogantly  bestowed 
the  name  of  Invincible.  After  being  driven  out  of 
the  English  seas,  their  shattered  ships  were  forced 
to  steer  their  course  toward  Spain  round  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Many  of  them  suffered  shipwreck  on 
these  dangerous  and  unknown  coasts.  Though  James 
kept  his  subjects  under  arms  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  Spaniards  and  to  prevent  their  landing  in  an 
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hostile  manner,  he  received  with  f^rcat  humanity 
seven  hun(h*ed  who  were  forced  ashore  by  a  tempest, 
and  after  sup})lying  them  with  necessaries  permitted 
them  to  return  into  their  own  country. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  Elizabeth  sent  an 
ambassador  to  coni^ratulate  with  James,  and  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  firmness  and  generosity  he  had 
discovered  during  a  conjuncture  so  dangerous.  But 
none  of  Ashby's  promises  were  any  longer  remem- 
bered ;  that  minister  was  even  accused  of  having 
exceeded  his  powers  by  his  too  liberal  offers ;  and 
conscious  of  his  own  falsehood,  or  ashamed  of  being 
disowned  by  his  court,  he  withdrew  secretly  out  of 
Scotland  ^. 

1589.]  Philip,  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  his 
own  rashness  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  England 
by  a  naval  armament,  equipped  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  subjected  in  all  its  operations  to  the  delays 
and  dangers  and  uncertainties  arising  from  seas  and 
wind,  resolved  to  make  his  attack  in  another  form, 
and  to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  Princes  of  Lorrain 
had  long  meditated,  of  invading  England  through 
Scotland.  A  body  of  his  troops  he  imagined  might 
be  easily  w^afted  over  from  the  Low  Countries  to  that 
kingdom ;  and  if  they  could  once  obtain  footing  or 
procure  assistance  there,  the  frontier  of  England  was 
open  and  defenceless,  and  the  northern  counties  full 
of  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  receive  them  with 
open  arms.  Meanwhile  a  descent  might  be  threat- 
ened on  the  southern  coast,  which  would  divide  the 
English  army,  distract  their  councils,  and  throw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  terrible  convulsions.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of  this  design, 
he  remitted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  Bruce, 
a  seminary  priest  in  Scotland,  and  employed  him, 
together  with   Hay,  Crighton,  and  Tyrie,  Scottish 
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Jesuits,  to  gain  over  as  many  persons  of  distinction 
as  possible  to  his  interest.  Zeal  for  Popery,  and 
the  artful  insinuations  of  these  emissaries,  induced 
several  noblemen  to  favour  a  measure  which  tended 
so  manifestly  to  the  destruction  of  their  country, 
Huntly,  though  the  King-  had  lately  given  him  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  his  favourite  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  continued  warmly  attached  to  the  Romish 
church.  Crawford  and  Errol  were  animated  with 
the  zeal  of  new  converts.  They  all  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and,  in 
their  letters  to  him,  offered  their  service  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  to  render  him  master  of  Scotland,  and  to 
bring  so  many  of  their  vassals  into  the  field,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  enter  England  with  a  numerous 
army.  Francis  Stewart,  grandson  of  James  V.^, 
whom  the  King  had  created  Earl  of  Both  well,  though 
influenced  by  no  motive  of  religion,  for  he  still  ad- 
hered to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  prompted  merely 
by  caprice,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  nature,  to  join 
in  this  treasonable  correspondence. 

All  these  letters  were  intercepted  in  England 
[Feb.  17].  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
threatened  her  own  kingdom,  sent  them  immediately 
to  the  King,  and,  reproaching  him  with  his  former 
lenity  towards  the  Popish  party,  called  upon  him  to 
check  this  formidable  conspiracy  by  a  proper  seve- 
rity. But  James,  though  firmly  attached  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the 
theological  controversies  between  the  Reformers  and 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  he  had  employed  him- 
self, at  that  early  period  of  life,  in  writing  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Revelations,  in  which  he  laboured  to 
prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  had  nevertheless 

^"  He  was  the  son  of  John  Prior  of  Coldingham,  one  of  James's 
natural  children. 
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adopted  already  those  maxims  concerninp^  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  which  lie  adhered 
throui^h  tlie  rest  of  his  life.  I'he  Roman  Catholics 
were  at  that  time  a  powerful  and  active  party  in 
Kngland ;  they  w  ere  far  from  being  an  inconsider- 
able faction  in  his  own  kingdom.  The  Pope  and 
the  King  of  Spain  were  ready  to  take  part  in  all  their 
machinations,  and  to  second  every  effort  of  their 
bigotry.  The  opposition  of  such  a  body  to  his  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  England,  added  to  the 
averseness  of  the  English  from  the  government  of 
strangers,  might  create  him  many  difficulties.  In 
order  to  avoid  these,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sooth 
rather  than  to  irritate  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  to 
reconcile  them  to  his  succession,  by  the  hopes  of 
gentler  treatment,  and  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  those  laws  which  were  now  in  force  against  them. 
This  attempt  to  gain  one  party  by  promises  of  indul- 
gence and  acts  of  clemency,  while  he  adhered  with 
all  the  obstinacy  of  a  disputant  to  the  doctrines  and 
tenets  of  the  other,  has  given  an  air  of  mystery,  and 
even  of  contradiction,  to  this  part  of  the  King's 
character.  The  Papists,  with  the  credulity  of  a  sect 
struggling  to  obtain  power,  believed  his  heart  to  be 
wholly  theirs  ;  and  the  Protestants,  with  the  jealousy 
inseparable  from  those  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  power,  viewed  every  act  of  lenity  as  a  mark  of 
indifference,  or  a  symptom  of  apostasy.  In  order 
to  please  both,  James  often  aimed  at  an  excessive 
refinement,  mingled  with  dissimulation,  in  which 
he  imagined  the  perfection  of  government  and  of 
kinof-craft  to  consist. 

His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  agreeable  to 
these  general  maxims.  Notwithstanding  the  solici- 
tations of  the  Queen  of  England,  enforced  by  the 
zealous  remonstrances  of  his  own  clergy,  a  short 
imprisonment  was  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted 
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u])on  Huntly  and  his  associates.  But  he  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  an  act  of  clemency  so  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  government.  The  first  use 
which  the  conspirators  made  of  their  liberty  was,  to 
assemble  their  followers;  and,  under  pretence  of 
removing'  Chancellor  IMaitland,  an  able  minister, 
but  warmly  devoted  to  the  English  interest,  from 
the  King's  council  and  presence  they  attempted  to 
seize  James  himself.  This  attempt  being  defeated, 
])artly  by  Maitland's  vigilance  and  partly  by  their 
own  ill  conduct,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
North,  where  they  openly  erected  the  standard  of 
rebellion.  But  as  the  King's  government  was  not 
generally  unpopular,  or  his  ministers  odious,  their 
own  vassals  joined  them  slowly,  and  discovered  no 
zeal  in  the  cause.  The  King,  in  person,  advancing 
against  them  with  such  forces  as  he  could  suddenly 
levy,  they  durst  not  rely  so  much  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  troops,  which,  though  superior  in  number,  fol- 
lowed them  with  reluctance,  as  to  hazard  a  battle ; 
but  suffering  them  to  disperse,  they  surrendered  to 
the  King,  and  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy. 
Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  and  Bothwell,  were  all 
brought  to  a  public  trial.  Repeated  acts  of  treason 
were  easily  proved  against  them.  The  King,  how- 
ever, did  not  permit  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced ; 
and  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confine- 
ment, he  took  occasion,  amidst  the  public  festivity 
and  rejoicings  at  the  approach  of  his  marriage,  to 
set  them  at  liberty^". 

As  James  was  the  only  descendant  of  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Scotland  in  the  direct  line ;  as  all  hopes 
of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  would 
have  expired  with  him ;  as  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  was  lunatic;  the 
King's  marriage  was,  on  all  these  accounts,  an  event 
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which  the  nation  wished  for  with  the  utmost  ardour. 
He  himself  was  no  less  desirous  of  accomplishing 
it ;  and  had  made  overtures  for  that  purpose  to  the 
eldest  dauf^hter  of  P^rederick  11.  Kin<^  of  Denmark. 
]3ut  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  every  thinp^  that  would 
render  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stewart  more 
acceptable  to  the  English,  endeavoured  to  perplex 
James  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  Mary,  and 
employed  as  many  artifices  to  defeat  or  to  retard  his 
marriage.  His  ministers,  gained  by  bribes  and  pro- 
mises, seconded  her  intention ;  and  though  several 
different  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Scotland  to 
Denmark,  they  produced  powers  so  limited,  or  in- 
sisted on  conditions  so  extravagant,  that  Frederick 
could  not  believe  the  King  to  be  in  earnest;  and, 
suspecting  that  there  was  some  design  to  deceive  or 
amuse  him,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Not  discouraged  by  this  dis- 
appointment, which  he  imputed  entirely  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  ministers,  James  made  addresses  to 
the  Princess  Anne,  Frederick's  second  daughter. 
Though  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from 
this  by  recommending  Catharine,  the  King  of  Na- 
varre's sister,  as  a  more  advantageous  match;  thoug^h 
she  prevailed  on  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  de- 
clare against  the  alliance  with  Denmark,  he  persisted 
in  his  choice;  and  despairing  of  overcoming  the 
obstinacy  of  his  own  ministers  in  any  other  manner, 
he  secretly  encouraged  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to 
take  arms.  They  threatened  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
chancellor,  whom  they  accused  as  the  person  whose 
artifices  had  hitherto  disappointed  the  wishes  of  the 
King  and  the  expectations  of  his  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Earl  Marischal  was  sent  into 
Denmark  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy.  He 
received  ample  powers  and  instructions,  drawn  with 
the  Kings's  own  hand.     The  marriasre  articles  were 
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quickly  agreed  upon,  and  the  young-  Queen  set  sail 
towards  Scotland.  James  made  great  preparations 
for  her  reception,  and  waited  her  landing  with  all 
the  impatience  of  a  lover ;  when  the  unwelcome 
account  arrived,  that  a  violent  tempest  had  risen, 
which  drove  back  her  fleet  to  Norway,  in  a  condition 
so  shattered  that  there  was  little  hope  of  its  putting 
again  to  sea  before  the  spring.  This  unexpected 
disappointment  he  felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility. 
He  instantly  fitted  out  some  ships,  and,  without 
communicating  his  intention  to  any  of  his  council, 
sailed  in  person,  attended  by  the  chancellor,  several 
noblemen,  and  a  train  of  three  hundred  persons,  in 
quest  of  his  bride  [Oct.  22].  He  arrived  safely  in 
a  small  harbour  near  Upslo,  where  the  Queen  then 
resided.  There  the  marriage  was  solemnized  [Nov. 
24] ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  rash  to  trust  those 
boisterous  seas  in  the  winter  season,  James  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  and,  repairing 
to  Copenhagen,  passed  severalmonths  there,  amidst 
continual  feasting  and  amusements,  in  which  both 
the  Queen  and  himself  had  great  delight^^. 

No  event  in  the  King's  life  appears  to  be  a  wider 
deviation  from  his  general  character  than  this  sud- 
den sally.  His  son  Charles  I.  was  capable  of  that 
excessive  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  which  arises 
from  great  sensibility  of  heart,  heightened  by  ele- 
gance of  taste  ;  and  the  romantic  air  of  his  journey 
to  Spain  suited  such  a  disposition.  But  James  was 
not  susceptible  of  any  refined  gallantry,  and  always 
expressed  that  contempt  for  the  female  character 
which  a  pedantic  erudition,  unacquainted  with 
politeness,  is  apt  to  inspire.  He  was  exasperated, 
however,  and  rendered  impatient  by  the  many 
obstacles  which  had  been  laid  in  his  way.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  political  advantages  which  he 
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expected  from  marria^-e ;  and  fearing  that  a  delay 
might  afford  Elizabeth  and  his  own  ministers  an 
opportunity  of  thwarting  him  by  new  intrigues,  he 
suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  preventing  them,  by 
a  voyage  from  which  he  expected  to  return  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  nation  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct, 
and  to  be  pleased  with  this  appearance  of  amorous 
ardour  in  a  young  Prince.  Notwithstanding  his 
absence  so  long  beyond  the  time  he  expected,  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  vied  with  one  ano- 
ther in  loyalty  and  obedience  ;  and  no  period  of  the 
King's  reign  was  more  remarkable  for  tranquillity, 
or  more  free  from  any  eruption  of  those  factions 
which  so  often  disturbed  the  kingdom. 
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On  the  1st  of  May  the  King  and  Queen  arrived  at 
Leith,  and  were  received  by  their  subjects  with  every 
possible  expression  of  joy.  The  solemnity  of  the 
Queen's  coronation  was  conducted  with  great  mag- 
nificence :  but  so  low  had  the  order  of  bishops  fallen 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  that  none  of  them  were 
present  on  that  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  great  reputation,  set  the 
crown  on  her  head,  administered  the  sacred  unction, 
and  performed  the  other  customary  ceremonies. 

The  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  the 
clergy  had  contributed  towards  preserving  peace 
and  order  in  the  kingdom,  during  his  absence,  recon- 
ciled James,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  persons,  and 
even  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  In 
presence  of  an  assembly  which  met  this  year  [Aug. 
4],  he  made  high  encomiums  on  the  discipline  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  promised  to  adhere 
inviolably  to  both,  and  permitted  the  assembly  to 
frame  such  acts  as  gradually  abolished  all  the 
remains  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  paved  the  way 
for  a  full  imd  legal  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
model  ^ 
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1591.]  An  event  happened  soon  after,  vvbicb 
afforded  the  clergy  no  small  triumph.  Archbishop 
Adamson,  their  ancient  opponent,  havinj^  fallen 
under  the  Kino^'s  displeasure,  bavin;^  been  deprived 
of  the  revenues  of  bis  see  in  consequence  of  the  act 
of  annexation,  and  being  oppressed  with  age,  with 
poverty,  and  diseases,  made  the  meanest  submission 
to  the  clergy,  and  delivered  to  the  assembly  a  fomial 
recantation  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  church 
government,  which  had  been  matter  of  offence  to  the 
Presbyterians.  Such  a  confession,  from  the  most 
learned  person  of  the  episcopal  order,  .was  considered 
as  a  testimony  which  the  force  of  truth  had  extorted 
from  an  adversary^. 

INIeanwhile,  the  King's  excessive  clemency  to- 
wards offenders  multiplied  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and 
encouraged  such  acts  of  violence  as  brought  his 
government  under  contempt,  and  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  his  subjects.  The  history  of  several  years, 
about  this  time,  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the  deadly 
quarrels  between  the  great  families,  and  of  murders 
and  assassinations  perpetrated  in  the  most  audacious 
manner,  and  with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  bar- 
barity. All  the  defects  in  the  feudal  aristocracy 
were  now  felt  more  sensibly,  perhaps,  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  universal 
licence  and  anarchy  prevailed  to  a  degree  scarce 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  society :  while 
the  King,  too  gentle  to  punish,  or  too  feeble  to  act 
with  vigour,  suffered  all  these  enormities  to  pass  with 
impunity. 

But  though  James  connived  at  real  crimes,  witch- 
craft, which  is  commonly  an  imaginary  one,  en- 
grossed his  attention,  and  those  suspected  of  it  felt 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority.  Many  persons, 
neither  extremely  old  nor  wretchedly  poor,  which 
were  usually  held  to  be  certain  indications  of  this 
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crime,  but  masters  of  families,  and  matrons  of  a 
decent  rank,  and  in  the  middle  ag'e  of  life,  were 
seized  and  tortured.  Though  their  confessions  con- 
tained the  most  absurd  and  incredible  circumstances, 
the  King's  prejudices,  those  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people,  conspired  in  believing  their  extravagancies 
without  hesitation,  and  in  punishing  their  persons 
without  mercy.  Some  of  these  unhappy  sufferers 
accused  Bothwell  of  having  consulted  them,  in  order 
to  know  the  time  of  the  King's  death,  and  of  having 
employed  their  art  to  raise  the  storms  which  had 
endangered  the  Queen's  life,  and  had  detained 
James  so  long  in  Denmark.  Upon  this  evidence 
that  nobleman  was  committed  to  prison.  His  tur- 
bulent and  haughty  spirit  could  neither  submit  to 
the  restraint,  nor  brook  such  an  indignity.  Having 
gained  his  keepers,  he  made  his  escape;  and  im- 
puting the  accusation  to  the  artifices  of  his  enemy 
the  chancellor,  he  assembled  his  followers,  under 
pretence  of  driving  him  from  the  King's  councils. 
Being  favoured  by  some  of  the  King's  attendants, 
he  was  admitted  by  a  secret  passage,  under  cloud  of 
night,  into  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
House.  He  advanced  directly  towards  the  royal 
apartment ;  but  happily  before  he  entered,  the  alarm 
was  taken,  and  the  doors  shut.  While  he  attempted 
to  burst  open  some  of  them  [Dec.  27],  and  set  fire 
to  others,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had  time  to  run 
to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty ;  owing  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  fled''. 

1592.]  He  retired  towards  the  north;  and  the 
King  havinor  unadvisedly  given  a  commission  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntly  to  pursue  him  and  his  followers 
with  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour  of  executing 
that  commission,  gratified  his  private  revenge,  and 
surrounded  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  burned 
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it  to  the  G^round,  and  slew  Murray  himself  [Feb.  8]. 
The  murder  of  a  youno- nobleman  of  such  promisinjj 
virtues,  and  the  heir  of  the  Regent  Murray,  the 
darling  of  the  people,  excited  universal  indignation. 
The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose  in  a  tumultuous 
manner;  and,  though  they  were  restrained,  by  the 
care  of  the  magistrates,  from  any  act  of  violence, 
they  threw  aside  all  respect  for  the  King  and  his 
ministers,  and  openly  insulted  and  threatened  both. 
While  this  mutinous  spirit  continued,  James  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  fix  his 
residence  for  some  time  at  Glasgow.  There  Huntly 
surrendered  himself  to  justice ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  atrociousness  of  his  crime,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  people,  the  power  of  the  chancellor,  with  whom 
he  was  now  closely  confederated,  and  the  King^s 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  not  only  protected 
him  from  the  sentence  which  such  an  odious  action 
merited,  but  exempted  him  even  from  the  formality 
of  a  public  trial*. 

A  step  of  much  importance  was  taken  soon  after 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  church.  The 
clergy  had  long  complained  of  the  encroachments 
made  upon  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction  by  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  1584 ;  and  though  these  laws 
had  now  lost  much  of  their  force,  they  resolved  to 
petition  the  parliament  which  was  approaching  to 
repeal  them  in  form.  The  juncture  for  pushing  such 
a  measure  was  well  chosen.  The  King  had  lost  much 
of  the  public  favour  by  his  lenity  towards  the  Popish 
faction,  and  still  more  by  his  remissness  in  pursuing 
the  murderers  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  The  chan- 
cellor had  not  only  a  powerful  party  of  the  courtiers 
combined  against  him,  but  was  become  odious  to 
the  people,  who  imputed  to  him  every  false  step  in 
the  King's  conduct.  Both  well  still  lurked  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  being-  secretly  supported  by  all  the 
*  Mclv.  387. 
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enemies  of  INIaitland's  administration,  was  ready 
every  moment  to  renew  his  audacious  enterprises. 
James,  for  all  these  reasons,  was  extremely  willing 
to  indulge  the  clergy  in  their  request,  and  not  only 
consented  to  a  law,  whereby  the  acts  of  1584  w^ece 
rescinded  or  exjDlained,  but  he  carried  his  complai- 
sance still  further,  and  permitted  the  parliament  to 
establish  the  presbyterian  government,  in  its  gene- 
ral assemblies,  provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and 
kirk  sessions,  with  all  the  different  branches  of  their 
discipline  and  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  ample  man- 
ner. All  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the  clergy,  even 
under  the  administration  of  Regents,  from  whom 
they  might  have  expected  the  most  partial  favour, 
could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  law,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government.  No 
Prince  was  ever  less  disposed  than  James  to  approve 
a  system,  the  republican  genius  of  which  inspired  a 
passion  for  liberty  extremely  repugnant  to  his  ex- 
alted notions  of  royal  prerogative.  Nor  could  any 
aversion  be  more  inveterate  than  his  to  the  austere 
and  uncomplying  character  of  the  presbyterian 
clergy  in  that  age ;  who,  more  eminent  for  zeal  than 
for  policy,  often  contradicted  his  opinions,  and  cen- 
sured his  conduct,  with  a  freedom  equally  offensive 
to  his  dogmatism  as  a  theologian,  and  to  his  pride  as 
a  King.  His  situation,  however,  obliged  him  fre- 
quently to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  his  sentiments ; 
and,  as  he  often  disgusted  his  subjects  by  indulging 
the  Popish  faction  more  than  they  approved,  he 
endeavoured  to  atone  for  this  by  concessions  to  the 
presbyterian  clergy,  more  liberal  than  he  himself 
would  otherwise  have  chosen  to  grants 

In  this  parliament,  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents 
were  attainted.  But  he  soon  made  a  new  attempt  to 
seize  the  King  at  Falkland ;  and  James,  betrayed 
by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  feebly  defended  by 
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others,  who  wished  well  to  Bothwell  as  the  chan- 
cellor's avowed  enemy,  owed  his  safety  to  the  fidelity 
and  vi<rilance  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  and  to  the  irre- 
solution ofBothwell's  associates'^. 

Scarcely  was  this  dan<^er  over,  when  the  nation 
was  alarmed  with  the  dicovery  of  a  new  and  more 
formidable  conspiracy.  George  Ker,  the  Tiord  New- 
battle's  brother,  being  seized  as  he  was  ready  to  set 
sail  for  Spain,  many  suspicious  papers  were  found 
in  his  custody,  and  amon^^  these  several  blanks  signed 
by  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol.  By  this 
extraordinary  precaution  they  hoped  to  escaj)e  any 
danger  of  discovery.  But  Ker's  resolution  shrinking 
when  torture  was  threatened,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  employed  by  these  noblemen  to  carry  on  a 
negotiation  with  the  King  of  Spain  ;  that  the  blanks 
subscribed  with  their  names  were  to  be  filled  up  by 
Crichton  and  Tyrie;  that  they  were  instructed  to 
offer  the  faithful  service  of  the  three  Earls  to  that 
monarch ;  and  to  solicit  him  to  land  a  body  of  his 
troops,  either  in  Galloway  or  at  the  mouth  of  Clyde, 
with  which  they  undertook,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  then  to  invade  England  with  the  whole  forces 
of  the  kingdom.  David  Graham  of  Fintry,  and 
Barclay  of  liadyland,  whom  he  accused  of  being 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  were  taken  info  custody, 
and  confirmed  all  the  circumstances  of  his  confes- 
sions". 

1593.]  The  nation  having  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  continual  terror  and  agitation  by  so  many 
successive  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  this  new 
danger  completed  the  panic.  All  ranks  of  men,  as 
if  the  enemy  had  already  been  at  their  gates,  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of 
their  country.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  with- 
jout  waiting  for  any  warrant   from  the  King,  who 

<5  Melv.  402.  '  llvnier,  xvi.  190. 
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happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent  from  the  capital, 
and  without  having  received  any  legal  commission, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and 
barons,  in  order  to  provide  an  instant  security 
atjainst  the  impending  danger.  They  seized  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  committed  him  to  the  castle; 
they  examined  Ker ;  and  prepared  a  remonstrance 
to  be  laid  before  the  King,  concerning  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
conspirators  with  becoming  vigour.  James,  though 
jealous  of  every  encroachment  on  his  preroojative, 
and  offended  with  his  subjects,  who,  instead  of 
petitioning,  seemed  to  prescribe  to  him,  found  it 
necessary,  during  the  violence  of  the  ferment,  not 
only  to  adopt  their  plan,  but  even  to  declare  that 
no  consideration  should  ever  induce  him  to  pardon 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  so  odious  a  treason.  He 
summoned  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Errol  to  sur- 
render themselves  to  justice.  Graham  of  Fintry, 
whom  his  peers  pronounced  to  be  guilty  of  treason, 
he  commanded  to  be  publicly  beheaded  [Jan.  8] ;  and 
marching  into  the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
two  earls,  together  with  Angus,  who  had  escaped 
out  of  prison,  retired  to  the  mountains.  He  placed 
garrisons  in  the  castles  which  belonged  to  them ; 
compelled  their  vassals,  and  the  barons  in  the  adja- 
cent counties,  to  subscribe  a  bond  containing  pro- 
fessions of  their  loyalty  towards  him,  and  of  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  and,  the 
better  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  constituted  the  Earls  of  Athol  and  Maris- 
chal  his  lieutenants  there^. 

Having  finished  this  expedition,  James  returned 
to  Edinburgh  [INIarch  18],  where  he  found  Lord 
Borrough,  an  extraordinary  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  England.  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  conspiracy  which  she  considered  as  no 
«  Spotsvv.  ;iOl.     Cald.  XV.  291. 
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less  formidable  to  her  own  kinndom  than  to  Scot- 
land, re})roached  .lames  with  liis  former  remissness, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  regarded  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  dignity  of  his  own 
crown,  to  punish  this  repeated  treason  with  rigour; 
and  if  he  could  not  apprehend  the  persons,  at  least 
to  confiscate  the  estates  of  such  audacious  rebels. 
She  weakened,  however,  the  force  of  these  requests, 
by  interceding  at  the  same  time  in  behalf  of  Both- 
well,  whom,  according  to  her  usual  policy,  in  nou- 
rishing a  factious  spirit  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
she  had  taken  under  her  protection.     .Tames  abso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  favour 
of  one  who  had  so  often,  and  with  so  much  outrage, 
insulted  both  his  government  and  his  person.    With 
regard  to  the  Popish  conspirators,  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  prosecute  them  with  vigour ;  but  that 
he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do  so,  he  demanded 
a  small  sum  of  money  from  Elizabeth,  which  she, 
distrustful  perhaps  of  the    manner   in    which   he 
might  apply  it,  showed  no  inclination  to  grant.   The 
zeal,  however,  and  importunity  of  his  own  subjects 
obliged  him  to  call  a  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  an 
act  of  attainder  against  the  three  earls.     But  before 
it  met,  Ker  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  and  on 
pretence  that  legal  evidence  of  their  guilt  could  not 
be  produced,  nothing  was  concluded  against  them. 
The  King  himself  was  universally  suspected  of  hav- 
ing contrived  this  artifice,  on  purpose  to  elude  the 
requests  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  to  disappoint 
the  wishes  of  his  own  people ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  sooth  the  clergy,  who  exclaimed  loudly  against 
his  conduct,  he  gave  way  to  the  passing  of  an  act, 
which  ordained  such  as  obstinately  contemned  the 
censures  of  the  church  to  be  declared  outlaws^. 

While  the  terror  excited  by  the  Popish  conspiracy 
possessed  the  nation,  the  court  had  been  divided  by 
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two  rival  factions,  which  contended  for  the  chief 
direction  of  affiiirs.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the 
chancellor,  in  \vhom  tlie  King  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence. For  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  he  had  fallen 
early  under  the  Queen's  displeasure.  The  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  all  the 
name  of  Stewart  espoused  herc^uarrel,  and  widened 
the  breach.  James,  fond  no  less  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity than  of  public  peace,  advised  his  favourite 
to  retire,  for  some  time,  in  hopes  that  the  Queen's 
resentment  would  subside.  But  as  he  stood  in  need, 
in  the  present  juncture,  of  the  assistance  of  an  able 
minister,  he  had  recalled  him  to  court.  In  order  to 
prevent  him  from  recovering-  his  former  power,  the 
Stewarts  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  no  less  illegal 
than  desperate.  Having  combined  with  Both  well, 
who  was  of  the  same  name,  they  brought  him  back 
secretly  into  Scotland  [July  24] ;  and,  seizing  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  introduced  him  into  the  royal 
apartment  with  a  numerous  train  of  armed  followers. 
James,  though  deserted  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  in- 
capable of  resistance,  discovered  more  indignation 
than  fear,  and,  reproaching  them  for  their  treachery, 
called  on  the  Earl  to  finish  his  treasons  by  piercing 
his  sovereign  to  the  heart.  But  Bothwell  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  implored  pardon.  The  King  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  refuse  his  demands.  A  few  days 
after  he  signed  a  capitulation  with  this  successful 
traitor,  to  whom  he  was  really  a  prisoner,  whereby 
he  bound  himself  to  grant  him  a  remission  for  all 
past  oflTences,  and  to  procure  the  ratification  of  it  in 
parliament;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  dismiss  the 
chancellor,  the  Master  of  Glamis,  Lord  Home,  and 
Sir  George  Home,  from  his  councils  and  presence. 
Bothwell,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remove  from 
court,  though  he  \ei\  there  as  many  of  his  associates 
as  he  thought  sufficient  to  2:)revent  the  return  of  the 
adverse  faction. 
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But  it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  Kin^ 
under  the  same  kind  of  bondage  to  wliich  he  had 
been  often  subject  durinq^  his  minority.  lie  disco- 
vered so  much  impatience  to  shake  off  his  fetters 
that  those  who  had  imposed  durst  not  continue  the 
restraint.  They  permitted  him  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  nobles  at  Stirling',  and  to  repair  thither  himself 
[Sept.  7].  All  liOthwelPs  enemies,  and  all  who  were 
desirous  of  gaining  the  King's  favour  by  appearing 
to  be  so,  obeyed  the  summons.  They  pronounced 
the  insult  offered  to  the  King's  person  and  authority 
to  be  high  treason,  and  declared  him  absolved  from 
any  obligation  to  observe  conditions  extorted  by 
force,  and  which  violated  so  essentially  his  royal 
prerogative.  James,  however,  still  proffered  him  a 
pardon,  provided  he  would  sue  for  it  as  an  act  of 
mercy,  and  promise  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom. 
These  conditions  Bothwell  rejected  with  disdain, 
and,  betaking  himself  once  more  to  arms,  attempted 
to  surprise  the  Kins:;  but  finding  him  on  his  guard, 
fled  to  the  borders '^ 

The  King's  ardour  against  Bothwell,  compared 
with  his  slow  and  evasive  proceedings  against  the 
Popish  lords,  occasioned  a  general  disgust  among 
his  subjects  :  and  was  imputed  either  to  an  excessive 
attachment  to  the  persons  of  those  conspirators,  or 
to  a  secret  partiality  towards  their  opinions;  both 
which  gave  rise  to  no  unreasonable  fears  [Sept.  25]. 
The  clergy,  as  the  immediate  guardians  of  the  Pro- 
testant reliofion,  thought  themselves  bound,  in  such 
a  juncture,  to  take  extraordinary  steps  for  its  preser- 
vation. The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  happening  to 
meet  at  that  time,  a  motion  was  made  to  excommu- 
nicate all  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy,  as  obsti- 
nate and  irreclaimable  Papists ;  and  though  none  of 
the  conspirators  resided  within  the  bounds  of  the 
synod,  or  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  such  was 
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ihe  zeal  of  the  members,  that,  overlooking-  this  irre- 
gularity, they  pronounced  against  them  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  to  which  the  act  of  last  parlia- 
ment added  new  terrors.  Lest  this  should  be  imputed 
to  a  few  men,  and  accounted  the  act  of  a  small  part 
of  the  church,  deputies  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
adjacent  synods,  and  to  desire  their  approbation  and 
concurrence. 

An  event  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  which  in- 
creased the  people's  suspicions  of  the  King.  As  he 
w  as  marching-  on  an  expedition  against  the  borderers 
[Oct.  17],  the  three  Popish  earls,  coming  suddenly 
into  his  presence,  offered  to  submit  themselves  to  a 
legal  trial ;  and  James,  without  committing  them  to 
custody,  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.  They 
prepared  to  appear  with  a  formidable  train  of  their 
friends  and  vassals.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
clergy,  together  with  many  peers  and  barons,  assem- 
bled at  Edinburgh,  remonstrated  against  the  King's 
extreme  indulgence  with  great  boldness,  and  de- 
manded of  him,  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
justice,  to  commit  to  sure  custody  persons  charged 
with  the  highest  acts  of  treason,  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  legal  trial  until  they  were  absolved  from 
the  censures  of  the  church ;  and  to  call  a  convention 
of  estates,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
offered  to  accompany  him  in  arms  to  the  place  of 
trial,  lest  such  audacious  and  powerful  criminals 
should  overawe  justice,  and  dictate  to  the  judges,  to 
whom  they  pretended  to  submit.  James,  though 
extremely  offended,  both  with  the  irregularity  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  presumption  of  their 
demands,  found  it  expedient  to  put  off  the  day  of 
trial,  and  to  call  a  convention  of  estates,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people.  By 
being  humoured  in  this  point,  their  suspicions  began 
gradually  to  abate,  and  the  chancellor  managed  the 
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convention  so  iirlfully  that  he  himself,  together  with 
a  few  other  members,  were  empowered  to  pronounce 
a  final  sentence  upon  the  conspirators  [Nov.  2G]. 
After  much  deliberation  they  ordained,  that  the 
three  earls  and  their  associates  should  be  exempted 
from  all  further  inquiry  or  prosecution,  on  account 
of  their  correspondence  with  Spain  ;  that  before  the 
1st  day  of  February,  they  should  either  submit  to 
the  church,  and  publicly  renounce  the  errors  of 
Popery,  or  remove  out  of  the  kingdom ;  that,  before 
the  1st  of  January,  they  should  declare  which  of 
these  alternatives  they  would  embrace;  that  they 
should  find  surety  for  their  peaceable  demeanour 
for  the  future  ;  and  that  if  they  failed  to  si<rnify  their 
choice  in  due  time,  they  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
this  act  of  abolition,  and  remain  exposed  to  all  the 
pains  of  law". 

1594.]  By  this  lenity  towards  the  conspirators, 
James  incurred  much  reproach,  and  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. Devoted  to  the  Popish  superstition,  sub- 
missive to  all  the  dictates  of  their  priests,  and  buoyed 
up  with  hopes  and  promises  of  foreign  aid,  the  three 
earls  refused  to  accept  of  the  conditions,  and  con- 
tinued their  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Spain.  A  convention  of  estates  [Jan.  18] 
pronounced  them  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the 
articles  which  were  oflfered ;  and  the  King  required 
them,  by  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  to 
justice.  The  presence  of  the  English  ambassador 
contributed,  perhaps,  to  the  vigour  of  these  proceed- 
ings. Elizabeth,  ever  attentive  to  James's  motions, 
and  imputing  his  reluctance  to  punish  the  Popish 
lords  to  a  secret  ajjprobalion  of  their  designs,  had 
sent  Lord  Zouche  to  represent  once  more,  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  this  false 
moderation;  and  to  require  him  to  exercise  that 
rigour  which  their  crimes,  as  well  as  the  posture  of 
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affairs  rendered  necessary.  Though  the  steps  now 
taken  by  the  King  silenced  all  complaints  on*  that 
head,  yet  Zouche,  forgetful  of  his  character  as  an 
ambassador,  entered  into  private  negotiations  with 
such  of  the  Scottish  nobles  as  disapproved  of  the 
King's  measures,  and  held  almost  an  open  corres- 
pondence with  Bothwell,  who,  according  to  the  usual 
artifice  of  malecontents,  pretended  much  solicitude 
for  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  covered  his  own  ambition  with  the  specious  veil 
of  zeal  against  those  counsellors  who  restrained  the 
King  from  pursuing  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Zouche  encouraged  him,  in  the  name 
of  his  mistress,  to  take  arms  against  his  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  King  and  the  clergy  were  filled 
with  mutual  distrust  of  each  other.  They  were 
jealous,  perhaps,  to  excess,  that  James's  affections 
leaned  too  much  towards  the  Popish  faction.  He 
suspected  them,  without  good  reason,  of  prompting 
Bothwell  to  rebellion,  and  even  of  supplying  him 
with  money  for  that  purpose.  Little  instigation, 
indeed,  was  wanting  t(Trouse  such  a  turbulent  spirit 
as  BothwelPs  to  any  daimg  enterprise.  He  appeared 
suddenly  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horse.  The  pretences  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  justify  this  insurrection,  were  ex- 
tremely popular ;  zeal  for  religion,  enmity  to  Popery, 
concern  for  the  King's  honour,  and  for  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.  James  was  totally  unprovided  for  his 
own  defence;  he  had  no  infantry,  and  was  accom- 
panied only  with  a  few  horsemen  of  Lord  Home's 
train.  In  this  extremity,  he  implored  the  aid  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  act  with  zeal,  he  promised  to  proceed 
against  the  Popish  lords  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
law.  Animated  by  their  ministers,  the  citizens  ran 
cheerfully  to  their  arms,  and  advanced,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  against  Bothwell :  but  he,  not- 
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vvithstandino-  his  success  in  putting  to  flight  Lord 
Home,  who  had  rashly  charged  him  with  a  far  infe- 
rior number  of  cavalry,  retired  to  Dalkeith  without 
daring  to  attack  the  King.  His  followers  abandoned 
liim  soon  after,  and  discouraged  by  so  many  succes- 
sive disappointments,  could  never  afterwards  be 
brought  to  venture  into  the  field.  He  betook  him- 
self to  his  usual  lurking  places  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  Elizabeth,  in  compliance  with  the  King's 
remonstrances,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retreat '^ 

No  sooner  was  the  King  delivered  from  one  dan- 
ger, than  he  was  called  to  attend  to  another.  The 
Popish  lords,  in  consequence  of  their  negotiations 
with  Spain  [April  3],  received,  in  the  spring,  a  sup- 
ply of  money  from  Philip.  What  bold  designs  this 
might  inspire,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  conjecture. 
From  men  under  the  dominion  of  bigotry,  and 
whom  indulgence  could  not  reclaim,  the  most  des- 
perate actions  were  to  be  dreaded.  The  Assembly 
of  the  church  immediately  took  the  alarm ;  remon- 
strated against  them  with  more  bitterness  than  ever; 
and  unanimously  ratified  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  by  the  synod  of  Fife.  James 
himself,  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  afraid  that  his  long  forbearance  w^ould  not 
only  be  generally  displeasing  to  his  own  subjects, 
but  give  rise  to  unfavourable  suspicions  among  the 
English,  exerted  himself  w  ith  unusual  vigour.  He 
called  a  parliament  [June  8] ;  laid  before  it  all  the 
circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  though  there  were  but  Cew  members  present, 
and  several  of  these  connected  with  the  conspirators 
by  blood  or  friendship,  he  prevailed  on  them,  by  his 
influence  and  importunity,  to  pronounce  the  most 
rigorous  sentence  which  the  law  can  inflict.  They 
were  declared  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  their 
estates  and  honours  forfeited.  At  the  same  time, 
'2  Spotsw.  403.     Cald.  iv.  359. 
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statutes  more  severe  than  ever  were  enacted  against 
the  professors  of  the  Popish  religion. 

How  to  put   this   sentence  in  execution  was  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.     Three  powerful  barons, 
cantoned  in  a  part  of  the  country  of  difficult  access, 
surrounded  with  numerous  vassals,  and  supported 
by  aid  from  a  foreign  Prince,  were  more  than  an 
overmatch  for  a  Scottish  monarch.      No  entreaty 
could  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  advance  the  money 
necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  them.     To  attack  them  in  person,  with 
his  own  forces  alone,   might  have  exposed  James 
both  to  disgrace  and  to  danger.     He  had  recourse 
to  the  only  expedient  which   remained   in  such  a 
situation,  for   aiding   the  impotence    of  sovereign 
authority  ;  he  delegated  his  authority  to  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  and  Lord  Forbes,  the  leaders  of  two  clans 
at  enmity  with  the  conspirators ;  and  gave  them  a 
commission  to  invade  their  lands,  and  to  seize  the 
castles  which  belonged   to   them.      Bothwell,   not- 
withstanding all  his  high  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  having  now  entered  into  a  close 
confederacy  with  them,  the  danger  became  every  day 
more  urgent.     Argyll,  solicited  by  the  King,  and 
roused  by  the  clergy,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  men.     Huntly  and  Errol  met  him 
at  Glenlivat,  with  an  army  far  inferior  in  number, 
but  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the  low  coun- 
tries, mounted  on  horseback,  and  who  brought  along 
with  them  a  train  of  fieldpieces.     They  encountered 
each  other  [Oct.  3]  with  all  the  fury  which  heredi- 
tary enmity  and  ancient  rivalship  add  to  undisci- 
plined  courage.      [1595.]    But  the    Highlanders, 
disconcerted  by  the  first  discharge  of  the  cannon, 
to  which  they  were  little  accustomed,  and  unable  to 
resist  the  impression  of  cavalry,  were  soon  put  to 
flight ;  and  Argyll,  a  gallant  young  man  of  eighteen, 
was  carried  by  his  friends  out  of  the  field,  weeping 
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with  indignation  at  their  disp;-race,  and  calling  on 
them  to  stand,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 
name'^. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  James, 
though  obliged  to  pawn  his  jewels  in  order  to  raise 
money  ^\  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops,  and 
marched  towards  the  north.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Irvines,  Keiths,  Leslys,  Forbeses,  and  other  clans  at 
enmity  with  Huntly  and  Errol,  who  having  lost  se- 
veral of  their  ])rincipal  followers  at  Glenlivat,  and 
others  refusing  to  bear  arms  against  the  King  in 
person,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  mountains. 
James  wasted  their  lands ;  put  garrisons  in  some  of 
their  castles ;  burned  others ;  and  left  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  as  his  lieutenant  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
gathering  to  any  head  there,  or  from  infesting  the 
low  country.  Reduced  at  last  to  extreme  distress  by 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
followers,  they  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  go 
beyond  seas,  and  gave  security  that  they  should 
neither  return  without  his  licence,  nor  engage  in  any 
new  intrigues  against  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ^^. 

By  their  exile  tranc^uillity  was  reestablished  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  firmness  and  vigour 
which  James  had  displayed,  in  his  last  proceedings 
against  them,  regained  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
confidence  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  But  he  sunk 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  for  the  same  reason,  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  had  as- 
serted his  mother's  right  to  the  crown  of  England 
with  so  much  warmth,  that  they  could  not,  with  any 
decency,  reject  his;  and  the  indulgence,  with  which 
he  affected  to  treat  the  professors  of  the  Popish  reli- 
gion, inspired  them  with  such  hopes,  that  they  viewed 

'-  Cald.  iv.  408.  ^*  Birch.  Mem.  i.  186. 
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his  accession  to  llie  throne  as  no  undesirable  event. 
But  the  rigour  with  which  the  King  had  lately  pur- 
sued the  conspirators,  and  the  severe  statutes  against 
Popery  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent,  convinced 
them  now  that  these  hopes  were  visionary;  and  they 
began  to  look  about  in  quest  of  some  new  successor, 
whose  rights  they  might  oppose  to  his.  The  Papists 
who  resided  in  England  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  generous  mind,  though 
firmly  established  in  the  Protestant  faith,  abhorred 
the  severities  inflicted  in  that  age  on  account  of  re- 
ligious opinions.  Those  of  the  same  sect,  who  were 
in  exile,  formed  a  bolder  scheme,  and  one  more 
suitable  to  their  situation.  They  advanced  the  claim 
of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  ;  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit 
published  a  book,  in  which,  by  false  quotations  from 
history,  by  fabulous  genealogies,  and  absurd  argu- 
ments, intermingled  with  bitter  invectives  against 
the  King  of  Scots,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  In- 
fanta's title  to  the  English  crown  to  be  preferable  to 
his.  Philip,  though  involved  already  in  a  war  both 
with  France  and  England,  and  scarce  able  to  defend 
the  remains  of  the  Burgundian  provinces  against  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  eagerly  grasped  at  this  airy 
project.  The  dread  of  a  Spanish  pretender  to  the 
crown,  and  the  opposition  which  the  Papists  began 
to  form  against  the  King's  succession,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event. 

Bothvvell,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  disturber  of  the  King's  tranquillity,  and  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. Abandoned  by  the  Queen  of  England  on 
account  of  his  confederacy  with  the  Popish  lords ; 
excommunicated  by  the  church  for  the  same  reason ; 
and  deserted,  in  his  distress,  by  his  own  followers ; 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  France,  and  thence 
to   Spain  and   Italy,  where,  after  renouncing   the 
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Protestant  faith,  he  led  many  years  an  obscure  and 
indigent  life,  remarkable  only  for  a  low  and  infamous 
debauchery.  The  King,  though  extremely  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  strongest  resentment  to  the  slightest  ac- 
knowledgments, could  never  be  softened  by  his  sub- 
mission, nor  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  intercession 
in  his  behalf '^ 

This  year  the  King  lost  Chancellor  Maitland,  an 
able  minister,  on  whom  he  had  long  devolved  the 
whole  weight  of  public  affairs.  As  James  loved  him 
while  alive,  he  wrote,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  a 
copy  of  verses  which,  when  compared  with  the  com- 
positions of  that  age,  are  far  from  being  inelegant''. 

Soon  after  his  death  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  administration.  At  that  time,  the  an- 
nual charges  of  government  far  exceeded  the  King's 
revenues.  The  Queen  was  fond  of  expensive  amuse- 
ments. James  himself  was  a  stranger  to  economy. 
It  became  necessary,  for  all  these  reasons,  to  levy 
the  public  revenues  with  greater  order  and  rigour, 
and  to  husband  them  with  more  care.  This  impor- 
tant trust  was  committed  to  eight  gentlemen  of  the 
law'^,  who,  from  their  number,  were  called  Octavians. 
The  powers  vested  in  them  were  ample,  and  almost 
unlimited.  The  King  bound  himself  neither  to  add 
to  their  number,  nor  to  supply  any  vacancy  that 
might  happen  without  their  consent:  and,  knowing 
the  facility  of  his  own  temper,  agreed  that  no  alien- 
ation of  his  revenue,  no  grant  of  a  pension,  or  order 
on  the  treasury  should  be  held  valid,  unless  it  was 
ratified  by  the  subscription  of  five  of  the  commis- 
sioners: all  their  acts  and  decisions  were  declared 
to  be  of  equal  force  with  the  sentence  of  judges  in 

'^  Winw.  Mem.  i.     Spotsw.  410.  '^  Spotsw.  411. 

*^  Alexander  Seaton  president  of  the  session,  Walter  Stewart 
connnendator  of  Blanlyre,  lord  privy  seal,  David  Carnegy,  John 
Lindsay,  James  Elphinstone,  Thomas  Hamilton,  John  Skene, 
clerk  register,  and  Peter  Young,  eleemosynar. 
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civil  courts;  and  in  consequence  of  them,  and  with- 
out any  other  warrant,  any  person  might  be  arrested, 
or  their  goods  seized.  Such  extensive  jurisdiction, 
together  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public 
money,  drew  the  whole  executive  part  of  government 
into  their  hands.  United  among  themselves,  they 
gradually  undermined  the  rest  of  the  King's  minis- 
ters, and  seized  on  every  lucrative  or  honourable 
office.  The  ancient  servants  of  the  crown  repined 
at  being  obliged  to  quit  their  stations  to  new  men. 
[1596.]  The  favourites  and  young  courtiers  mur- 
mured at  seeing  the  King's  liberality  stinted  by  their 
prescriptions.  And  the  clergy  exclaimed  against 
some  of  them  as  known  apostates  to  Popery,  and 
suspected  others  of  secretly  favouring  it.  They  re- 
tained their  power,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
general  combination  against  them ;  and  they  owed 
it  entirely  to  the  order  and  economy  which  they 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
by  which  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  were 
more  easily  defrayed  than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
Kino^'s  reiofu'^. 

The  rumour  of  vast  preparations  which  Philip 
was  said  to  be  carrying  on  at  this  time,  filled  both 
England  and  Scotland  with  the  dread  of  a  new  in- 
vasion. James  took  proper  measures  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  But  these  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  whose  suspicions  oftheKing's  sincerity 
be:^an  to  revive ;  and  as  he  had  permitted  the  wives 
of  the  banished  peers  to  levy  the  rents  of  their  estates, 
and  to  live  in  their  houses,  they  charged  him  with 
rendering  the  act  of  forfeiture  ineffectual,  by  sup- 
porting the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  assembly  of  the  church  [March  24]  took  under 
consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  having 
appointed  a  day  of  public  fasting,  they  solemnly  re- 
newed the  covenant  by  which  the  nation  was  bound 
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to  adiiere  to  llic  Protestant  faitli,  and  to  defend  it 
ao-ainst  all  ai^n lessors.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  clerjT'ymen,  and  of  many  barons 
and  2"entlemen  of  distinction,  waited  on  the  King, 
and  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  preservation  of  religion.  They 
urged  him  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  banished 
lords  as  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers;  to 
take  the  strictest  precautions  for  preventing  the  return 
of  such  turbulent  subjects  into  the  country;  and  to 
pursue  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  their  ad- 
herents with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  King's 
schemes,  or  more  disagreeable  to  his  inclination, 
than  these  propositions.  Averse,  through  his  whole 
life,  to  any  course  where  he  expected  opposition  or 
danger ;  and  fond  of  attaining  his  ends  with  the 
character  of  moderation,  and  by  the  arts  of  policy, 
he  observed  with  concern  the  prejudices  against  him 
which  were  growing  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  resolved  to  make  some  atonement  for  that  part 
of  his  conduct  which  had  drawn  upon  him  their  in- 
dignation. Elizabeth  was  now  well  advanced  in 
years ;  her  life  had  lately  been  in  danger ;  if  any 
Popish  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute  his  right 
of  succession,  a  faction  so  powerful  as  that  of  the 
banished  lords  might  be  extremely  formidable;  and 
any  division  among  his  own  subjects  might  prove 
fatal  at  a  juncture  which  would  require  their  united 
and  most  vigorous  efforts.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
additional  severities  which  the  assembly  proposed, 
James  had  thoughts  of  mitigating  the  punishment 
which  they  already  suffered.  And  as  they  were 
surrounded,  during  their  residence  in  foreign  parts, 
by  Philip's  emissaries ;  as  resentment  might  dispose 
them  to  listen  more  favourably  than  ever  to  their 
suggestions ;  as  despair  might  drive  them  to  still 
more  atrocious  actions ;  he  resolved  to  recall  them, 
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under  certain  conditions,  into  their  native  country. 
Encouraged  by  these  sentiments  of  the  Kinj^  in  their 
favour,  of  which  they  did  not  want  intelligence,  and 
wearied  already  of  the  dependant  and  anxious  life 
of  exiles,  they  ventured  to  return  secretly  into  Scot- 
land. Soon  after,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King,  begging  his  permission  to  reside  at  their  own 
houses,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  their  peace- 
able and  dutiful  behaviour.  James  called  a  convention 
of  estates  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  of  such  import- 
ance, and  by  their  advice  he  granted  the  petition. 

The  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last 
general  assembly,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of 
this,  met  at  Edinburgh,  and,  with  all  the  precipitancy 
of  fear  and  of  zeal,  took  such  resolutions  as  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
They  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  presbyteries  in 
Scotland ;  they  warned  them  of  the  approaching 
danger;  they  exhorted  them  to  stir  up  their  people 
to  the  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  they  commanded 
them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits  the  act  excom- 
municating the  Popish  lords;  and  enjoined  them  to 
lay  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Popery 
under  the  same  censure  by  a  summary  sentence,  and 
without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  a  trial. 
As  the  danger  seemed  too  pressing  to  wait  for  the 
stated  meetings  of  the  judicatories  of  the  church, 
they  made  choice  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in 
different  corners  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  them  to 
reside  constantly  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  meet  every 
day  with  the  ministers  of  that  city,  under  the  name 
of  the  Standing  Council  of  the  Church,  and  vested  in 
this  body  the  supreme  authority,  by  enjoining  it,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Roman  form,  to  take  care 
that  the  church  should  receive  no  detriment. 

These  proceedings,  no  less  unconstitutional  than 
unprecedented,  were  manifest  encroachments  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  bold  steps  towards  open  re- 
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bellion.  The  King's  conduct,  however,  justified  in 
some  degree  such  excesses.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Papists,  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  that  age ; 
his  pardoning  the  conspirators,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated })romises  to  the  contrary;  the  respect  he  paid 
to  Lady  Huntly,  who  was  attached  to  the  Romish 
religion  no  less  than  her  husband ;  his  committing 
the  care  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to 
Lady  Levingston,  who  was  infected  with  the  same 
superstition ;  the  contempt  with  which  he  talked  on 
all  occasions,  both  of  the  character  of  ministers,  and 
of  their  function,  were  circumstances  which  might 
have  filled  minds,  not  prone  by  nature  to  jealousy, 
with  some  suspicions ;  and  might  have  precipitated 
into  rash  counsels  those  who  were  far  removed  from 
intemperate  zeal.  But,  however  powerful  the  motives 
might  be  which  influenced  the  clergy,  or  however 
laudable  the  end  they  had  in  view,  they  conducted 
their  measures  with  no  address,  and  even  with  litde 
prudence.  James  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  church,  and,  jealous  as  he 
was  of  his  prerogative,  would  willingly  have  made 
many  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.  By  his 
command,  some  of  the  privy  counsellors  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  more  moderate  among  the  clergy, 
and  inquired  whether  Huntly  and  his  associates 
might  not,  upon  making  proper  acknowledgments, 
be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and 
be  exempted  from  any  further  punishments  on  ac- 
count of  their  past  apostasy  and  treasons.  They 
replied,  that  though  the  gate  of  mercy  stood  always 
open  for  those  who  repented  and  returned,  yet  as 
these  noblemen  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  a  crime 
deserving  death  both  l)y  the  law  of  God  and  of  man, 
the  civil  magistrate  could  not  legally  grant  them  a 
pardon ;  and  even  though  the  church  should  absolve 
them,  it  was  his  duty  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
(hem.   This  inflexibility  in  those  who  were  reckoned 
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the  most  compliant  of  the  order  filled  the  King  with 
indignation,  which  the  imprudence  and  obstinacy  of 
a  private  clergynian  heightened  into  rage. 

Mr.  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrews's,  dis- 
coursing in  one  of  his  sermons,  according  to  custom, 
concerning  the  state  of  the  nation,  affirmed  that  the 
King  had  permitted  the  Popish  lords  to  return  into 
Scotland,  and  by  that  action  had  discovered  the 
treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all  Kings  w^ere  the 
devil's  children ;  that  Satan  had  now  the  guidance 
of  the  court ;  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  an 
atheist ;  that  the  judges  were  miscreants  and  bribers; 
the  nobility  godless  and  degenerate ;  the  privy  coun- 
sellors cormorants  and  men  of  no  religion ;  and  in 
his  prayer  for  the  Queen  he  used  these  words.  We 
must  pray  for  her  for  fashion  sake,  but  we  have  no 
cause,  she  will  never  do  us  good.  James  commanded 
him  to  be  summoned  before  the  privy  council  [Nov. 
10],  to  answer  for  such  seditious  expressions ;  and 
the  clergy,  instead  of  abandoning  him  to  the  punish- 
ment which  such  a  petulant  and  criminal  attack 
upon  his  superiors  deserved,  were  so  imprudent  as 
to  espouse  his  cause,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common 
one  of  the  whole  order.  The  controversy  concerning 
the  immunities  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rights  of  the 
clergy  to  testify  against  vices  of  every  kind,  which 
had  been  agitated  in  1584,  was  now  revived.  It  was 
pretended  that,  with  regard  to  their  sacred  function, 
ministers  were  subject  to  the  church  alone ;  that  it 
belonged  only  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  judge 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  doctrines  delivered  in  the 
pulpit ;  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the 
King  usurped  this  jurisdiction,  the  church  would, 
from  that  moment,  sink  under  servitude  to  the  civil 
magistrate ;  that,  instead  of  reproving  vice  with  that 
honest  boldness  which  had  often  been  of  advantage 
to  individuals,  and  salutary  to  the  kingdom,  the 
clergy  would  learn  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the 
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Prince,  and  to  connive  ut  the  vices  of  others;  that 
the  Kino's  eap^erness  to  punish  the  indiscretion  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  while  he  was  so  ready  to  pardon 
the  crimes  of  Popish  conspirators,  called  on  them  to 
stand  upon  their  ^uard,  and  that  now  was  the  time 
to  contend  for  their  privileges,  and  to  prevent  any 
encroachment  on  those  rights,  of  which  the  church 
had  been  in  possession  ever  since  the  Reformation. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  council  of 
the  church  enjoined  Black  to  decline  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  privy  council.  Proud  of  such  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  zeal,  he  presented  a  paper  to  that 
purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  firmness  refused  to 
plead,  or  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  put  to 
him.  In  order  to  add  greater  weight  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  council  of  the  church  transmitted  the 
declinature  to  all  the  presbyteries  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  enjoined  every  minister  to  subscribe 
it  in  testimony  of  his  approbation. 

James  defended  his  rights  with  no  less  vigour  than 
they  were  attacked.  Sensible  of  the  contempt  under 
which  his  authority  must  fall,  if  the  clergy  should  be 
permitted  publicly,  and  with  impunity,  to  calum- 
niate his  ministers,  and  even  to  censure  himself; 
and  knowing,  by  former  examples,  what  unequal 
reparation  for  such  offences  he  might  expect  from 
the  judicatories  of  the  church,  he  urged  on  the  in- 
c[uiry  into  Black's  conduct,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, commanding  the  members  of  the  council  of  the 
church  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  to  their 
own  parishes.  Black,  instead  of  submitting,  renewed 
his  declinature ;  and  the  members  of  the  council,  in 
defiance  of  the  proclamation,  declared,  that  as  they 
met  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  obedience  to  it 
was  a  duty  still  more  sacred  than  that  which  they 
owed  to  the  King  himself.  The  privy  council,  not- 
withstanding Black's  refusing  to  plead,  proceeded  in 
the  trial ;  and,  after  a  solemn  inquiry,  pronounced 
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him  c^uilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  heen  ac- 
cused ;  but  referred  it  to  the  King-  to  appoint  what 
punishment  he  should  suft'er. 

Meanwhile,  many  endeavours  were  used  to  brinj^ 
matters  to  accommodation.  Almost  every  day  pro- 
duced some  new  scheme  of  reconcilement;  but, 
through  the  King's  fickleness,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  they  all 
proved  ineffectual.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  by  reciprocal  and  exaggerated  accusa- 
tions endeavoured  to  render  each  other  odious.  In- 
solence, sedition,  treason,  were  the  crimes  with  which 
James  charged  the  clergy;  while  they  made  the  pul- 
pits resound  with  complaints  of  his  excessive  lenity 
towards  Papists,  and  of  the  no  less  excessive  rigour 
with  which  he  oppressed  the  established  church. 
Exasperated  by  their  bold  invectives,  he,  at  last, 
sentenced  Black  to  retire  beyond  the  river  Spey,  and 
to  reside  there  during  his  pleasure;  and  once  more 
commanding  the  members  of  the  standing  council  to 
depart  from  Edinburgh,  he  required  all  the  ministers 
in  the  kingdom  to  subscribe  a  bond,  obliging  them- 
selves to  submit,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sub- 
jects, to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in  matters 
of  a  civil  nature. 

This  decisive  measure  excited  all  the  violent  pas- 
sions which  possess  disappointed  factions ;  and  deeds 
no  less  violent  immediately  followed.  These  must 
be  imputed  in  part  to  the  artifices  of  some  courtiers 
who  expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the  calamities 
of  their  country,  or  who  hoped  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  Octavians,  by  engaging  them  in  hostilities 
with  the  church.  On  one  hand,  they  informed  the 
King  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  under  arms 
every  night,  and  had  planted  a  strong  guard  round 
the  houses  of  their  ministers.  James,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  imaginary  insult  on  his  govern- 
ment, issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  twenty- 
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four  of  tlie  principal  citizens  to  leave  the  town  within 
six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wrote  to  the 
ministers,  advising-  them  to  look  to  their  own  safety, 
as  Huntly  had  been  secretly  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  King-,  and  had  been  the  author  of  the 
severe  proclamation  against  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh"^*'. They  doubted  no  more  of  the  truth  of  this 
intelligence,  than  the  King  had  done  of  that  which 
he  received,  and  fell  as  blindly  into  the  snare.  The 
letter  came  to  their  hands  just  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  going  to  mount  the  pulpit.  They  resolved 
that  he  should  acquaint  the  people  of  their  danger 
[Dec.  17]  ;  and  he  painted  it  with  all  the  strong 
colours  which  men  naturally  employ  in  describing 
any  dreadful  and  instant  calamity.  When  the  sermon 
was  over,  he  desired  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  to 
assemble  in  the  Little  Church.  The  whole  multitude, 
terri6ed  at  what  they  had  heard,  crowded  thither; 
they  promised  and  vowed  to  stand  by  the  clergy ; 
they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King,  craving  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  church  com- 
plained, and  beseeching  him  to  deliver  them  from 
all  future  apprehensions  of  danger,  by  removing  such 
of  his  counsellors  as  were  known  to  be  enemies  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  Two  peers,  two  gentlemen, 
two  burgesses,  and  two  ministers,  were  appointed  to 
present  it.  The  King  happened  to  be  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  court  of  session  was 
sitting.  The  manner  in  which  the  petition  was  de- 
livered, as  well  as  its  contents,  offended  him.  He 
gave  a  haughty  reply ;  the  petitioners  insisted  with 

^^  Though  matters  were  industriously  aggravated  hy  persons 
who  wished  both  parties  to  pursue  violent  measures,  neither  of 
these  reports  was  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  their 
ministers  were  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  some  of  the  more  zea- 
lous citizens  had  determined  to  defend  them  by  force  of  arms. 
Birch.  Mem.  ii.  2;)0.  Huntly  had  been  privately  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  an  interview,  if  not  with  the  King,  at  least  with 
some  of  his  ministers.     Birch.  Ibid.  230. 
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warmth ;  and  a  promiscuous  multitude  pressing  into 
the  room,  James  retired  abruptly  into  another  apart- 
ment, and  commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut  behind 
him.  The  deputies  returned  to  the  multitude,  who 
were  still  assembled,  and  to  whom  a  minister  had 
been  reading,  in  their  absence,  the  story  of  Haman. 
When  they  reported  that  the  King  had  refused  to 
listen  to  their  petitions,  the  church  was  tilled  in  a 
moment  with  noise,  threatenings,  execrations,  and 
all  the  outrage  and  confusion  of  a  popular  tumult. 
Some  called  for  their  arms,  some  to  bring  out  the 
wicked  Haman  ;  others  cried  *  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon ;'  and  rushing  out  with  the  most  furious 
impetuosity,  surrounded  the  Tolbooth,  threatening 
the  King  himself,  and  demanding  some  of  his  coun- 
sellors, whom  they  named,  that  they  might  tear  them 
in  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  partly  by 
authority,  partly  by  force,  endeavoured  to  cjuell  the 
tumult ;  the  King  attempted  to  sooth  the  malecon- 
tents,  by  promising  to  receive  their  petitions,  when 
presented  in  a  regular  manner ;  the  ministers,  sen- 
sible of  their  own  rashness  in  kindling  such  a  flame, 
seconded  both ;  and  the  rage  of  the  populace  sub- 
siding as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  they  all  dispersed, 
and  the  King  returned  to  the  palace ;  happy  in  having 
escaped  from  an  insurrection,  which,  through  the 
instantaneous  and  unconcerted  effect  of  popular  fury, 
had  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  danger,  and  was 
considered  by  him  as  an  unpardonable  affront  to  his 
authority -^ 

As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  malecon- 
tents  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  their  petition. 
The  punishment  of  the  Popish  lords ;  the  removal  of 
those  counsellors  who  were  suspected  of  favouring 
their  persons  or  opinions ;  the  repeal  of  all  the  late 
acts  of  council,  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the 
church;  together  with  an  act  approving  the  proceed- 

2'  Spotsw.  417,  &c.    Cald.v.  51,  &c.     Birch.  Mem.  ii.  235. 
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inii^s  of  the  stand in<^  council,  were  tlie  chief  of  their 
(lenmnds.  But  the  King's  indig-nation  was  still  so 
hinh,  that  the  deputies,  chosen  for  this  purpose,  durst 
not  venture  that  nit^ht  to  present  requests  which 
could  not  fail  of  kindlini^  his  rage  anew.  Before 
next  morning,  James,  with  all  his  attendants,  with- 
drew to  Linlithgow:  the  session,  and  other  courts  of 
Justice,  were  required  to  leave  a  city  where  it  was 
no  longer  consistent  either  with  their  safety  or  their 
dignity  to  remain ;  and  the  noblemen  and  })arons 
were  commanded  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  and 
not  to  reassemble  without  the  King's  permission. 
The  vigour  with  which  the  King  acted  struck  a  damp 
upon  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries.  The  citizens, 
sensible  how  much  they  would  suft'er  by  his  absence, 
and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice,  repented 
already  of  their  conduct.  The  ministers  alone  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  contest.  'J'hey  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  nobles  from  dispersing;  they  inflamed 
the  people  by  violent  invectives  against  the  King ; 
they  laboured  to  procure  subscriptions  to  an  associ- 
ation hv  their  mutual  defence;  and,  conscious  what 
lustre  and  power  the  junction  of  some  of  the  greater 
nobles  would  add  to  their  cause,  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  wrote  to  Lord  Hamilton,  that  the  people, 
moved  by  the  word  of  God,  and  provoked  by  the 
injuries  offered  to  the  church,  had  taken  arms;  that 
many  of  the  nobles  had  determined  to  protect  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  owed  its  establishment  to 
the  piety  and  valour  of  their  ancestors ;  that  they 
wanted  only  a  leader  to  unite  them,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  vigour ;  that  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause, 
no  less  than  his  noble  birth,  entitled  him  to  that  ho- 
nour :  they  conj  ured  him,  therefore,  not  to  disappoint 
their  hopes  and  wishes,  nor  to  refuse  the  suffering 
church  that  aid  which  she  so  much  needed.  Lord 
Hamilton,  instead  of  complying  with  their  desire, 
carried  the  letter  directly  to  the  King,  whom  this 
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new  insult  irritated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  com- 
manded the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  instantly  to 
seize  their  ministers,  as  manifest  incendiaries  and 
encourage rs  of  rebellion.  The  magistrates,  in  order 
to  regain  the  King's  favour,  were  preparing  to  obey; 
and  the  ministers,  who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety, 
fled  towards  England". 

1597.]  This  unsuccessful  insurrection,  instead  of 
overturning,  established  the  King's  authority.  Those 
concerned  in  it  were  confounded  and  dispersed. 
[Jan.  3.]  The  rest  of  James's  subjects,  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicion,  or  to  gain  his  favour,  contended 
who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute  his  ven- 
geance. A  convention  of  estates  being  called, 
pronounced  the  late  insurrection  to  be  high  treason  ; 
ordained  every  minister  to  subscribe  a  declaration 
of  his  submission  to  the  King's  jurisdiction,  in  all 
matters  civil  and  criminal ;  empowered  magistrates 
to  commit  instantly  to  prison  any  minister,  who,  in 
his  sermons,  should  utter  any  indecent  reflections 
on  the  King's  conduct;  prohibited  any  ecclesias- 
tical judicatory  to  meet  without  the  King's  licence ; 
commanded  that  no  person  should  be  elected  a 
magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  future,  without  the 
King's  approbation;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  present  magistrates  should  either  discover  and 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the 
late  tumult,  or  the  city  itself  should  be  subjected  to 
all  the  penalties  of  that  treasonable  action^. 

Armed  with  the  authority  of  these  decrees,  James 
resolved  to  crush  entirely  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his 
subjects.  As  the  clergy  had  hitherto  derived  their 
chief  credit  and  strength  from  the  favour  and  zeal 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  his  first  care  was  to 
humble  them.  Though  the  magistrates  submitted 
to  him  in  the  most  abject  terms;  though  they  vindi- 
cated themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens  from  the 

22  Spotsw.  451.    Cald.  V.  126.  "  Cald.  v.  147. 
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most  distant  intention  of  violatinii^  bis  royal  jDerson 
or  authority  ;  though,  after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  no 
circumstances  that  could  fix  on  them  the  suspicion 
of  premeditated  rebellion  had  been  discovered ; 
lhou<i'h  many  of  the  nobles,  and  such  of  the  clerg-y 
as  still  retained  any  degree  of  favour,  interceded  in 
their  behalf;  neither  acknowledgments  nor  inter- 
cessions were  of  the  least  avail ^^  The  King  con- 
tinued inexorable;  [Feb.  28]  the  city  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  as  a  corporation,  and 
to  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  The 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  of  magistrates, 
deserted  by  its  ministers,  abandoned  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  proscribed  by  the  King,  remained  in 
desolation  and  despair.  The  courtiers  even  threat- 
ened to  rase  the  city  to  the  foundation,  and  to  erect 
a  pillar  where  it  stood,  as  an  everlasting  monument 
of  the  King's  vengeance,  and  of  the  guilt  of  its  inha- 
bitants. At  last,  in  compliance  with  Elizabeth,  who 
interposed  in  their  favour,  and  moved  by  the  conti- 
nual solicitations  of  the  nobles,  James  absolved  the 
citizens  from  the  penalties  of  law,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  stripped  them  of  their  most  important  pri- 
vileges; [March  21]  they  were  neither  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  magistrates  nor  their  own  ministers ; 
many  new  burdens  were  imposed  on  them ;  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  exacted  by  way  of 
peace-offering^. 

James  was,  meanwhile,  ecjually  assiduous,  and 
no  less  successful  in  circumscribing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church.  Experience  had  discovered  that  to 
attempt  this  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  sentences  of 
privy  council,  was  both  ineffectual  and  odious.  He 
had  recourse  now  to  an  expedient  more  artful,  and 
better  calculated  for  obtaining  his  end.  The  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  were  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers ;  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  extremely 
indigent,  and  unprovided  of  legal  stipends;  the 
-'*  Cald.  V.  149.  =5  Spotsw.  434.  444. 
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ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  not- 
withstanding the  party  established  by  the  presby  terian 
government,  had  assumed  a  leading  in  the  church, 
which  filled  their  brethren  with  envy;  every  nume- 
rous body  of  men  is  susceptible  of  sudden  and 
strong  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  influenced, 
corrupted,  or  overawed.  Induced  by  these  consi- 
derations, James  thought  it  possible  to  gain  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue. 
Proper  agents  were  set  to  work  all  over  the  king- 
dom ;  promises,  flattery,  and  threats  were  employed ; 
the  usurpations  of  the  brethren  near  the  capital  were 
aggravated  ;  the  jealousy  of  their  power,  which  was 
growing  in  the  distant  provinces,  was  augmented ; 
and  two  different  general  assemblies  were  held,  in 
both  which,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  boldness 
wherewith  a  few  leading  clergymen  defended  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  a  majority  declared  in 
favour  of  those  measures  which  were  agreeable  to 
the  King.  Many  practices,  which  had  continued 
since  the  Reformation,  were  condemned ;  many 
points  of  discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been  reck- 
oned sacred  and  uncontroverted,  were  given  up ;  the 
licence  with  which  ministers  discoursed  of  political 
matters  was  restrained ;  the  freedom  with  which 
they  inveighed  against  particular  persons  was  cen- 
sured ;  sentences  of  summary  excommunication 
were  declared  unlawful;  the  convoking  a  general 
assembly,  without  the  King's  permission,  was  prohi- 
bited; and  the  right  of  nominating  ministers  to  the 
principal  towns  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Thus,  the 
clergy  themselves  surrendered  privileges  which  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  invade,  and  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  a  yoke  more  intolerable  than 
any  James  would  have  ventured  to  impose  by  force; 
while  such  as  continued  to  oppose  his  measures, 
instead  of  their  former  popular  topic  of  the  King's 
violent  encroachments  on  a  jurisdiction  which  did 
not    belong   to    him,    were    obliged    to    turn   their 
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outcries  against  tlie  corruptions  of  their  own 
order  ^. 

By  the  authority  of  these  general  assemblies,  the 
Popish  earls  were  allowed  to  make  a  public  recanta- 
tion of  their  errors  ;  were  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  ;  and  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  churcli.  But,  not  many  years  after,  they 
relapsed  into  their  former  errors,  were  again  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  their  apostasy 
justified,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
the  clergy  with  regard  to  their  absolution. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  owed  to  the  inter- 
cession of  these  assemblies  the  liberty  of  returning 
to  their  charges  in  the  city.  But  this  liberty  was 
clogged  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  abridged 
their  power.  The  city  was  divided  into  distinct 
parishes;  the  number  of  ministers  doubled  ;  persons 
on  whose  fidelity  the  King  could  rely  were  fixed  in 
the  new  parishes ;  and  these  circumstances,  added 
to  the  authority  of  the  late  decrees  of  the  church, 
contributed  to  confirm  that  absolute  dominion  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  James  possessed  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

The  King  was  so  intent  on  new  modelling  the 
church,  that  the  other  transactions  of  this  period 
scarce  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  Octavians, 
envied  by  the  other  courtiers,  and  splitting  into 
factions  among  themselves,  resigned  their  commis- 
sion; and  the  administration  of  the  revenue  returning 
into  its  former  channel,  both  the  King  and  the  nation 
were  dej)rived  of  the  benefit  of  their  regular  and 
frugal  economy. 

Dec.  19.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  order  to  restore  Huntly  and  his 
associates  to  their  estates  and  honours,  by  repealing 
the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  them.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  supreme  court  was  likewise  employed  to 
introduce  a  further  innovation  into  the  church  ;  but, 
-^  Spotsw.  433.     Cald.  v.  189.  233. 
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conformable  to  the  system  which  the  Kinf;^  had  now 
adopted,  the  motion  for  this  purpose  took  its  rise 
from  the  clergy  themselves.  As  the  act  of  general 
annexation,  and  that  establishing  the  Presbyterian 
government,  had  reduced  the  few  bishops,  who  still 
survived,  to  poverty  and  contempt;  as  those  who 
possessed  the  abbeys  and  priories  were  mere  laymen, 
and  many  of  them  temporal  peers,  few  or  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  remained  to  vote  in  parliament ; 
and  by  means  of  that,  the  Influence  of  the  crown 
was  considerably  diminished  there,  and  a  proper 
balance  to  the  power  and  number  of  the  nobles  was 
wanting.  But  the  prejudices  which  the  nation  had 
conceived  against  the  name  and  character  of  bishops 
were  so  violent  that  James  was  obliged,  with  the 
utmost  care,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  design  to 
revive  that  order.  [1598.]  He  prevailed,  therefore, 
on  the  commission  appointed  by  the  last  general 
assembly  to  complain  to  the  parliament,  that  the 
church  was  the  only  body  in  the  kingdom  destitute 
of  its  representatives  in  that  supreme  court,  where  it 
so  nearly  concerned  every  order  to  have  some,  who 
were  bound  to  defend  its  rights ;  and  to  crave  that  a 
competent  number  of  the  clergy  should  be  admitted, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  a  seat  there.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  those  ministers,  on  whom  the  King  should 
confer  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  w^ere  entitled 
to  a  vote  in  parliament ;  and,  that  the  clergy  might 
conceive  no  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon  their 
privileges,  it  w^as  remitted  to  the  general  assembly, 
to  determine  what  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority 
in  the  government  of  the  church  these  persons  should 
possess". 

The  King,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tories, in  which  the  act  of  parliament  met  with  a 

27  Spotsw,  \')0.     Pail,  loth  Jac.  VI,  c.  23.5. 
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fierce  opposition.  Though  the  clergy  perceived 
how  much  lustre  this  new  privile<Te  would  reflect 
upon  their  order ;  though  they  were  not  insensible 
of  the  great  accession  of  personal  power  and  dig- 
nity, which  many  of  them  would  acquire,  by  being 
admitted  into  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
their  abhorrence  of  episcopacy  w  as  extreme ;  and 
to  that  they  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  inte- 
rest or  ambition.  All  the  King's  professions  of 
regard  for  the  present  constitution  of  the  church 
did  not  convince  them  of  his  sincerity  ;  all  the 
devices  that  could  be  invented  for  restraining  and 
circumscribing  the  jurisdiction  of  such  as  were  to 
be  raised  to  this  new  honour,  did  not  diminish  their 
jealousy  and  fear.  Their  own  experience  had  taught 
them  with  what  insinuating  progress  the  hierarchy 
advances,  and  though  admitted  at  first  with  mode- 
rate authority,  and  under  specious  pretences,  how 
rapidly  it  extends  its  dominion.  *'  Varnish  over 
this  scheme,"  said  one  of  the  leading  clergymen, 
"  with  what  colours  you  please ;  deck  the  intruder 
with  the  utmost  art ;  under  all  this  disguise  I  see  the 
horns  of  his  mitre."  The  same  sentiments  prevailed 
among  many  of  his  brethren,  and  induced  them  to 
reject  power  and  honours,  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever 
those  of  their  order  courted  them.  Many,  however, 
were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  preferment ;  the  King 
himself,  and  his  ministers,  employed  the  same  arts, 
which  they  had  tried  so  successfully  last  year ;  and, 
after  long  debates,  and  much  opposition,  the  general 
assembly  declared  that  it  was  lawful  for  ministers 
to  accept  of  a  seat  in  parliament  [INIarch  7] ;  that  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  church  to  have  its 
representatives  in  that  supreme  court ;  and  that 
fifty-one  persons,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  w  ere  anciently  called  to  parlia- 
ment, should  be  chosen  from  among  the  clergy  for 
that  purpose.  The  manner  of  their  election,  toge- 
ther with  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  them,  were  left 
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undecided  for  the  present,  and  furnished  matter  of 
future  deliberation-^. 

1599.]  As  the  prospect  of  succeedin^,^  to  the 
crown  of  England  drew  nearer,  James  multiplied 
precautions  in  order  to  render  it  certain.  As  he 
was  allied  to  many  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  by 
his  marriage,  he  sent  ambassadors  extraordinary  to 
their  several  courts,  in  order  to  explain  the  justness 
of  his  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  to  desire  their 
assistance,  if  any  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute 
his  undoubted  rights.  These  Princes  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  equity  of  his  claim;  but  the  aid  which 
they  could  afford  him  was  distant  and  feeble.  At 
the  same  time,  Edward  Bruce,  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  his 
ambassador  at  the  English  court,  solicitated  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  utmost  warmth,  to  recognise  his  title 
by  some  public  deed,  and  to  deliver  her  own  sub- 
jects from  the  calamities  which  are  occasioned  by  an 
uncertain  or  disputed  succession.  But  age  had 
strengthened  all  the  passions  which  had  hitherto 
induced  Elizabeth  to  keep  this  great  c^uestion  obscure 
and  undecided ;  and  a  general  and  evasive  answer 
was  all  that  James  could  obtain.  As  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  Queen,  the  ambassador  was 
commanded  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  subjects, 
and  to  try  what  progress  he  could  make  in  gaining 
them.  Bruce  possessed  all  the  talents  of  secrecy, 
judgment,  and  address,  requisite  for  conducting  a 
negotiation  no  less  delicate  than  important.  A 
minister  of  this  character  was  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English.  Many  of  the  highest  rank 
unbosomed  themselves  to  him  without  reserve,  and 
gave  him  repeated  assurances  of  their  resolution  to 
assert  his  master's  right  in  opposition  to  every  pre- 
tender^^. As  several  pamphlets  were  dispersed  at 
this  time  in  England,  containing  objections  to  his 
title,  James  employed  some  learned  men  in  his 
kingdom  to  answer  these  cavillers,  and  to  explain 

2«  Spotsw.  450.     Cald.  v.  278.  ^  Jolinst.  242. 
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the  advantac^es  which  would  result  to  both  kingdoms 
by  the  union  of  the  crowns.  These  books  were 
euj^erly  read,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile 
the  English  to  that  event.  A  book  published  this 
year  by  the  King-  himself,  produced  an  effect  still 
more  favourable.  It  was  entitled  Basilicon  Dorofi, 
and  contained  precepts  concerning  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, addressed  to  Prince  Henry  his  son.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  alterations  and  refinements 
in  national  taste  since  that  time,  we  must  allow  this 
to  be  no  contemptible  performance,  and  not  to  be 
inferior  to  the  works  of  most  contemporary  writers, 
either  in  purity  of  style  or  justness  of  composition. 
Even  the  vain  yjarade  of  erudition  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  now  disgusts  us,  raised  the 
admiration  of  that  age ;  and  as  it  was  filled  with 
those  general  rules  which  speculative  authors  deliver 
for  rendering  a  nation  happy,  and  of  which  James 
could  discourse  with  great  plausibility,  though  often 
incapable  of  putting  them  in  practice,  the  English 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  ex- 
pected an  increase  of  national  honour  and  prosperity 
under  a  Prince  so  profoundly  skilled  in  politics,  and 
who  gave  such  a  specimen  both  of  his  wisdom  and 
of  his  love  to  his  people^". 

The  Queen  of  England's  sentiments  concerning 
James  were  very  different  from  those  of  her  sub- 
jects. His  excessive  indulgence  towards  the  Popish 
lords;  the  facility  with  which  he  pardoned  their 
repeated  treasons ;  his  restoring  Beatoun,  the  Popish 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  fled  out  of  Scot- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  possession 
of  the  temporalities  of  that  benefice ;  the  appointing 
him  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France;  the 
applause  he  bestowed,  in  the  Basilicon  Doron,  on 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Queen  his  mother;  Eliza- 
beth considered  as  so  many  indications  of  a  mind 
alienated   from  the  Protestant  religion ;    and   sus- 

30  Camd.     Spotsw.  457. 
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pected  that  be  would  soon  revolt  from  the  profession 
of  it.  These  suspicions  seemed  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  a  discovery  which  came  from  the  Master  of  Gray, 
who  resided  at  that  time  in  Italy,  and  who,  rather 
than  suffer  his  intriguing  spirit  to  be  idle,  demeaned 
himself  so  far  as  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  English 
court.  He  conveyed  to  Elizabeth  the  copy  of  a 
letter,  written  by  .James  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in 
which  the  Kinfn-,  after  many  expressions  of  regard 
for  that  Pontiff,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  favours, 
declared  his  firm  resolution  to  treat  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  indulgence;  and,  in  order  to  render 
the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Rome  and 
Scotland  more  frequent  and  familiar,  he  solicited 
the  Pope  to  promote  Drummond,  Bishop  of  Vaison, 
a  Scotsman,  to  the  dignity  of  a  CardinaP^  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  received  by  another  channeP^  some 
imperfect  intelligence  of  this  correspondence,  was 
filled  with  just  surprise,  and  immediately  dispatched 
Bowes  into  Scotland,  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  reproach  James  for  an 
action  so  unbecoming  a  Protestant  Prince.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  accusation,  and  with  a  confidence 
which  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence 
could  inspire,  affirmed  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
calumny,  and  the  letter  itself  to  be  forged  by  his 
enemies,  on  purpose  to  bring  his  sincerity  in  religion 
to  be  suspected.  Elphingston,  the  secretary  of  state, 
denied  the  matter  with  equal  solemnity.  It  came, 
however,  to  be  known  by  a  very  singular  accident, 
which  happened  some  years  after,  that  the  informa- 
tion which  Elizabeth  had  received  was  well  founded, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  King's  declarations  of 
his  own  innocence  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
truth.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  in  a  reply  which  he 
published  to  a  controversial  treatise,  of  which  the 
King  was  the  author,  accused  him  of  having  aban- 
doned the  favourable  sentiments  which  he  had  once 
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entertained  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relin^ion,  and  as 
a  proof  of  this,  quoted  his  letter  to  Clement  VIII. 
It  was  impossible  any  lonij;er  to  believe  this  to  be  a 
fiction  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  too  delicate  to  be  passed 
over  without  strict  inquiry.  James  immediately 
examined  Elphing-ston,  and  his  confession  unravel- 
led the  whole  mystery.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  shuffled  in  this  letter  among  other  papers,  which 
he  laid  before  the  King  to  be  signed,  who  suspecting 
no  such  deceit,  subscribed  it  together  with  the  rest, 
and  without  knowing  what  it  contained  ;  that  he  had 
no  other  motive,  however,  to  this  action,  but  zeal  for 
his  Majesty's  service;  and  by  flattering  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  hopes  of  indulgence  under  the  King's 
government,  he  imagined  that  he  was  paving  the 
way  for  his  more  easy  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  The  privy  council  of  England  entertained 
very  different  sentiments  of  the  secretary's  conduct. 
In  their  opinion,  not  only  the  King's  reputation  had 
been  exposed  to  reproach,  but  his  life  to  danger,  by 
this  rash  imposture ;  they  even  imputed  the  gun- 
powder treason  to  the  rage  and  disappointment  of 
the  Papists,  upon  finding  that  the  hopes  which  this 
letter  inspired,  were  frustrated.  The  secretary  was 
sent  a  prisoner  into  Scotland,  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  His  peers  found  him  guilty,  but,  by  the 
Queen's  intercession,  he  obtained  a  pardon^. 

According  to  the  account  of  other  historians, 
James  himself  was  no  stranger  to  this  correspon- 
dence with  the  Pope;  and,  if  we  believe  them, 
Elphingston  being  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the 
English  council,  and  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  concealed  some  circumstances  in 
his  narrative  of  this  transaction,  and  falsified  others  ;^ 
and,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  fame,  and  with  the 
danger  of  his  life,  endeavoured  to  draw  a  veil  over 
this  part  of  his  master's  conduct^^ 

»3  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  429.   Spotsw.  45G.  507.  Johust.  448. 
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But  whether  we  impute  tlie  writinf^  of  this  letter 
to  the  secretary's  otiicious  zeal  or  to  the  King's  com- 
mand, it  is  certain  that  about  this  time  James  was  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Princes,  as  a  necessary  precaution 
towards  facilitating  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was  himself  a  Papist,  was 
intrusted  with  a  secret  commission  to  the  Pope^ ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  an  active  instru- 
ment with  those  of  his  own  religion ^^.  The  Pope 
expressed  such  favourable  sentiments  both  of  the 
King  and  of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  England,  that 
James  thought  himself  bound,  some  years  after,  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  in  a  public  manner^". 
Sir  James  Lindsay  made  great  progress  in  gaining 
the  English  Papists  to  acknowledge  His  Majesty's 
title.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Elizabeth  received  ob- 
scure hints  from  different  quarters.  The  more  im- 
perfectly she  knew,  the  more  violently  she  suspected 
the  King's  designs ;  and,  the  natural  jealousy  of  her 
temper  increasing  with  age,  she  observed  his  conduct 
with  greater  solicitude  than  ever. 

1600.]  The  questions  with  regard  to  the  election 
and  power  of  the  representatives  of  the  church,  were 
finally  decided  this  year  by  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  at  jNIontrose  [March  28].  That  place  was 
chosen  as  most  convenient  for  the  ministers  of  the 
north,  among  whom  the  King's  influence  chiefly  lay. 
Although  great  numbers  resorted  from  the  northern 
provinces,  and  the  King  employed  his  whole  inter- 
est, and  the  authority  of  his  own  presence  to  gain  a 
majority,  the  following  regulations  were  with  diffi- 
culty agreed  on.  That  the  general  assembly  shall 
recommend  six  persons  to  every  vacant  benefice 
which  gave  a  title  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  out  of 
w  hom  the  King  shall  nominate  one  ;  that  the  person 
so  elected,  after  obtaining  his  seat  in   parliament^ 
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shall  neither  propose  nor  consent  to  any  thing  there 
that  may  affect  the  interest  of  the  church,  without 
special  instructions  to  that  ))urpose ;  that  he  shall 
be  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  every  <^eneral  assem- 
bly ;  and  submit  to  its  censure,  without  appeal,  upon 
pain  of  infamy  and  excommunication  ;  that  he  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor  in  a  particular  con- 
gregation ;  that  he  shall  not  usurp  any  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  his  other  brethren; 
that  if  the  church  inflict  on  him  the  censure  of  de- 
privation, he  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment; that  he  shall  annually  resign  his  commission 
to  the  General  Assembly,  w  hich  may  be  restored  to 
him,  or  not,  as  the  assembly,  with  the  King^s  appro- 
bation, shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  church  ^^.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  idea  of  episcopal  government,  than  these  regula- 
tions. It  was  not  in  consequence  of  rights  derived 
from  their  office,  but  of  powers  conferred  by  a  com- 
mission, that  the  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  be 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament;  they  were  the 
representatives,  not  the  superiors  of  the  clergy.  Des- 
titute of  all  spiritual  authority,  even  their  civil  juris- 
diction was  temporary.  James,  however,  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to  shake  ofT 
these  fetters,  and  gradually  acc^uire  all  the  privileges 
which  belonged  to  the  episcopal  order.  The  clergy 
dreaded  the  same  thing ;  and  of  course  he  contended 
for  the  nomination  of  these  commissioners,  and  they 
opposed  it,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  powers 
then  vested  in  them,  as  of  those  to  which  it  was 
believed  they  would  soon  attain ^^. 

3«  Spotsw.  4.53.  457.  Cald.  vol.  v.  368.         ^9  Spotsw.  454. 
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